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Vo. CCE, 


was a vellow apron that be 
Daleearlia 


apron of deep rich orange vel 


vuiled us into an 


low, hanging in soft folds from 
5s the waist of yvoman 


trode sturdily through the streets of 


a@ peasant 


olm. She was no artificial peasant, 
he Bernese of the summer cafe, or the 
Italian cirl: she was thi venue 
Her iron-shod shoes clattered over 
rough pavement with masculine vigor, 
her free, swinging gait was proof of 
with which she bore a burden that 


filled a Her 


was almost gaudy in its combi 


CASE 
d have wheelbarrow 
stume 
brilliant red 
lice fitted closely to her body 


tion of bright colors A 
and al 
ty-colored kerchief was pinned around 
But the vellow 
color foeus of the costume 


neck. apron Was 
SWinginge 
in simple masses with the rapid motion 
of her limbs, flashing strongly in the lights, 

eaming like liquid gold in the warmly 
We followed her un 


til she disappeared in a doorway, and saw 


‘fleeted shadows. 


erin the court-vard throw down her bun 
lle, take off her kerchief, and prepare to 
egin her day’s work like a man 
\re there many Swedish peasants who 
ess like that ?” I asked my companion, 
somewhat Americanized native 
The full of them 
Daleearlia,”’ was his characteristic reply 
The round of 
tivals, and the old-time May-pole dance 


woods are up in 


midsummer season Is a 


the commonest of merry-makings.” 
Therefore we went to Daleearlia, full of 
pectation of a fertile sketching tour, our 
ticipation slightly tempere d, I may now 
fess, with a lingering suspicion that 
figure we had seen, the yellow apron 


the remarkable ex 


But then the 


had enjoy ed, was 


ption and not the rule. 


ered accordi 
irlan of Congre 


LXVII.—No 


VoL. LAVIL, 


veryv nanie country wa 


of bea it \ form Dal 
a romantic, an antique, a poetic: 
If we had seen a 
Smithville I doubt very 
followed the trail 

The 
heart 
fifty 


velliow apron Tro 


miueh 


; c 
district of Daleear 


of Sweden about one 


miles north of Stoe} 


prosperous fertile. 


country rich in minerals Ltal 


nous 


very 


for its manufactures, particularly of iron 


and steel It boasts some of thie finest 


scenery of the kingdom, the charms of 


Siljan Lake having long been celebrated 


in song and saga \ railway from Stock 


holm by way of Upsala and another from 


Southern Sweden unite with the railway 


through the lower part ol Daleearlia 


and 
carry its iron, its grindstones, and its por 
phy rv to the ditferent trade centres 
although steam and eleetri« Itv have 

ed up the country, and facilities of ti 
have made Siljan Lake popular isa place 
thre 


of their primitive 


of summer resort Dalecarlians retain 


many characteristies 


and a large proportion of them: still cling 
to their original costumes 
} vith 


speak ol 
has been the 


Swedes always 


Daleearlia enthusiastie ad 
scelr of 


miration It 
of the 
of the country 


SO 


Most notable events in thre 


The 


libe rty have developed nto 


History 
rerms of ivil and 
religious Mia 


turity among the inde pe ndent, self ant 


Daleearlians, and since the be nin ol 


Seandinavian history this } 


the 


las Con 


, ae 
best bra blood 


tributed some of 
to the state 

Our first day on the and of 
orance vellow aprons cheerful 


One Perhaps the indeseribab] Tedious 


ness of a Swe dish ¢ X 


s Ops 


to do 


press train which 


long at every station had something 


Har 


h 
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with the state of mind we In, or per 
haps the excitement of the optic nerve the 
day before by too brilliant a color had left 
an afte r-impression of the complementary 
hue—eertainly our mental VISION Was 
shaded DV a film of decided DOilue \s the 
day Wore AWAY and we saw onlv an inter 
minable sueeession of fir forests, cultivated 
patches, red houses, and rail fences, we 
fell into that hopeless state of artistic 
apathy Vinich possesses the tra 
some parts of the United States, where 
there Is plainly written on the face of the 
landscape that the creed of be auty is there 
a part of an unknown religion Toward 
evening the sight f laree, bald, brick, 
SMOKING LPON-WOPrkKS added to the dreari 
hess of the imipre ssion, and we left the 
train at a small station on the borders of 
Dalecarlia ready to throw away our colors 
and materials as so much useless luggage 
Passing through the station, we open 


ed the door Into a new world Crowded 


around the ticket office Was a score of peo 


ple of both sexes, wearing the distinctive 


dresses of a half-dozen Dalecarlian parish 


es We had ste 
the auditor 
Wilhg's ( 
skin small-elothe 
ther aprons jost 
peasant Oils 
pointed Caps al 
hued kerehiefs 
With leather sae] 
babies on then 
WOPKINGCIL WILT Db 
tools, all clamored 
for tickets, evi 
little famiuli 
Wav travel 
there flashed 
drape ry the orang 

aprons of thr 

livening the color 

sition of the oreo 

a few strone note 

cheermg us with t! 

that we had not 

trail. 

Fortunately it 

midsummer, the 

tion was in its per 

andthe sun shone for 

ly twenty hours ea 

The people, sun 

pers in their way, wet 

paring forthe festiviti 

Midsummer-day—a 
lar holiday, W hieh is celebrated on thi 
of June, and is perhaps more tha 
other day the great Daleearlian fest 
From the railway line it is about t 
five miles to Siljan Lake, and the 
means of communication is by steam 
the Dal-Eif, or river Dal, a shallow sti 
only navigable at intervals. Wagons 
courtesy called diligences, transport 
passengers around the rapids and sli 
and materially add to the discomforts 
the Journey The Dal-Elf is so neat 
the American backwoods stream that 
not remarkable that the Swede whio « 
changes his small river farm for the e) 
tensive woodland tract in America rar 
experiences the pangs of homesickness 
settles down to a contented life of dilig 
toil. The stream eddies are full of tit 
ber on its way to the saw-mills belo 
The odor of pines and spruces fills 1 
air, daisies and buttereups sprink| 
fields, pond-lilies dot the surface of 1 
meadow pools, and a bright sun ripe 
the grain waving in the large fields 1 
deemed with dithiculty from the stor 

















nse forests it cover mid o ! S 4 
~ ul O i seTLies 
ears to the sound of men’s) on the boxes ile i tlone " 
| you can not belleyve you are I} ip oO | is formed 
lr) il little OVA \ Oo OLsé lh) mMiINOn Se) ! it returl O rie 
( thi its shine! tL rool tiie ner cre ! hye msketl ( 
and barns, the well sweep and Dahabo SOE olm re ‘ 
stone walls and post-and rail confusio rienad ho had HIS POs 
ht be transported bodily and = session neat oul hole stock of Swedis! 
in the backwoods of many a vords. had been swept aboard the steame 
never be noticed for the ditfer vhile loin momentary expectation « 
ole stick of timber or the fash- ing crushed by the tottering pile of fr t 
i single stake Let the toor surmounter vy the robust servant-girl , 
the geography changes by ma sat on the va of the tlat- boat Before 
ttle child totters out into the sun ve could vet together the steamer Wis 
It is dressed in a single long gar tled, and we were towed rapidly up the 
yellow homespun wool as bright stream There IS nothing more disap 
tals of the buttere ips or the dan pointing than to be mn the muidst of a 
From under a close-fitting cap larious company and to inderstand o1 
yn hue strageles out &@ nass of ha f the Tun If t had not ere for thre 
ur \ stout leather ipron tied exhaustless patience of the peasants o 
the arms and over the shoulders insisted por eEXpla Ing evervthing, and 
s dress from the chin to the In this wav materiall nereasing mV Vo 
the elumsy little shoes \ half- eabularyv. the faree would have been a 
ier children dressed exactly the very one-sided atfan Jerked along b 
oop out after it, and following the pufline steamer, the inert mass m to 
e mother. with a curious poke swung from side to side wid nowesmd thre 
et of bright red rivalling mn struck a ift of tloatine lows. broadside 
the crimson of her homespun on, shaking the passengers together im a 
rries a pail on each im: to milk very democraty i\ On one oeeasion 
s lowing at the pasture bars The the shoel is more s ere. in isula 
omes to the door of the barn to say and the servant-girls green trun “ in 
is they pass But for his leather to slip, and then slid down, st ne hen 
nine with wear vou would take lv agaist a large « p basket Phere i 
1 New Eneland farmer of Conti the sound of brea ne Glass, and the sud 
times, with his lo shoes, ket den odor of spirits, follo i | roa 
eS long Wwaisteoat, and Telit hat from the ov er of the basket a is 
er equalizing influences of modern on his wav home for the h i aad 
have not vet reached them and had In anticipation ol il at ores 
e and feel much the same as their ment of the liquor law, taken a@ store ol 
opandfathers did before them bottles with him is found on clea 
rst stage of the river yourneyv Is Ihe ip the debris t it there is st | ove 
made on a steamer which is little liquor tel 1 the bottoms of the broken 
than a large boiler with just enough DOtLLes his, of course, had to be drant 
nder it to float it and the few Passel to be saved nal it is handed arou 
ho can find room around it The far as it would go Thos ho vot non 
if travel was at its he oht the day ve pulled out from mvsterious corners t 
on the Dal-Elf, and at the starting eanteens ul of holda entert nent 
of the boat a @reat cro vd of people and the orev began Luncheons of driec 
d ready to charge aboard the moment fish and blaek bread were shared gener 
teamer came to land In tow of the) ously, and the merry party 2 ulied thy 
ner was a great flat-boat, piled up with —jollity of an old-time Ohio flat-boat ere 
it to be carried up stream When until it separated at the aing 
ing-plank was put out the left thank It was past noon of ft t second da 
he army of travellers swarmed into after leaving Stockholm hen we reach 
ttle steamer and filled every inch of ed the first parish of Dalecarlia whose in 
n there, The centre and right wing habitants ear a Cistinetive Gress t is 
ited a moment, and then rushed the parish of Gagnef, and there in the so 





ird the flat-boat, and covered the pyra- | emn old church on Sunday will be seen 
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SUNDAY 


modern garment among the 
to 
of 


casual 


1ligrie 


two thousand souls who there 


COME 
The antiquity 
to 


worship of the stvle 


eostume Is apparent the most 


observer in ‘ut of the short-waisted 
Tt lace Caps 


We 


he parish, hesit iting wheth 


coats oO projecting 


{ 


buckles of the 


ere shoe women 
walked across t 
vellow-clad chil 
of the 


renerous hospitality of 


er to linger and paint the 


dye hn or pus on to the home vel 


low Dros The 


T } a nit oY P 
peasants and the gentile manners ol 


W¢ akened our 


t not 


( ldren ould have 


Prone to had l peel for 


of 


which spoil 


iv jackets ereen 


pli sleeves 


kindly office, no matter if 


‘covered the warmest heart 


We were fairly driven 
IT mt 


jackets with plaid 


Ist ackKnow ledge, 


vhich oe Y o often 


agalnst 
vround oO architecture 
Madonnas 


With 


rea 
Even 


vr harsh creen 


and ance vould be hideous such 


ACCESSOLIES 
of 
one 


at 


Beyond the Gagnef lies the 
the 


southern 


parish 
in 


¢ 
Ol 


the 


Leksand largest 


parish ol 


Daleearlia, situated end 


MORNING, 


of Siljan Lake, at its outlet into the 
Dal-Elf 

A friend in describing the pecu 
of the Daleearlians had told me that 
whittled, whistled, 


and chewed 


gum. I was quite prepared then 
of face not unlike that of the « 


East Yankee, for I could not connect 


a type 


characteristic habits with any other 
ple. When we touched the wharf i 
village of Noret that afternoon, the 
was welcomed by a motley assemblage 
people, with such quaint and peculiar « 
tumes that we quite forgot to notice whe 
er the type or language even was nati 
The most gorgeously dved caps, ap! 
bodices, and gowns combined to m 
kaleidoseopie mass of color which riy 
Oriental 
children 


WMagwat 


any combination 
Little around, 
flashes of vellow in the 


ran Spots 


strong suniig 
Men in sober black made the color a ¢ 
tume of the women all the more brilli: 
by contrast. Pretty silver-blonde girls 
the daintiest of caps shyly stood in gro 
to welcome home their friends on the ho 
day visit; and everywhere the superb o 
ange-yellow aprons of the women ca 


out like masterly touches in some nob 





DALEC: 


f color composition Later, 
first impression had weakened 
saw that the people were quite 
in type of face and figure from the 
of the south, with something of 
CO¢ sharpness of contour, and an 
ent. shrewd expression in the eyes, 
is not unaccompanied by a gleam 
humor and kindliness 


the centre of the parish of Lek 

a typical village of the interior, 
eatly painted houses, and avenues 
i-trees, and possessing no architect 
ther imposing or picturesque ex 
the large church with its turnip top 
- and the characteristic wooden bel 
Like all Swedish 


wes, the houses are of hewn logs, often 


the church-yard. 


ted bright red, sometimes with white 
nings, and sometimes with black, ei 
way makinga harsh spot in the land 
Occasionally the outer walls are 
red with mortar, and 
ers are fashioned out of the same ma 
Around of the 
eut had been 
rround or tied to the fences 


cornices and 


most houses in 


birch-trees stuek in 
Boughs 
been nailed to the windows and porch 
ind plaited, of 


stood every entrance. 


birch 
In 


the houses there was much serubbing 


mats, neatly 
before 
sweeping, for the following day was 
midsummer festival 

had left Stockholm with no guide 
We 
edto follow our instinets and inelina 


\\ 
Wwe 


This was part of our scheme. 


ms, trusting to the information gathered 
While we 
it the inn in the shade of the tempo 
birch grove, my companion let fall, 


e went along. were rest 


te carelessly and as if by chance, this 
ence: ‘** The younger members of the 
munity while away the long twilight 
decked 
It had a suspicious sound, 
[ couldn't help 


somewhere 


th danees around the richly 
poles ” 
t Baedeker rhythm, to it. 


IL had heard it 


but his placid countenance betrayed 


ine be 
» sign, and I charged my suspicions to 
rsensitiveness on the suide book ques 
and credited the rolling sentence to 
sudden flash of literary fire. But that 
tence proved to be our torment, for it 
gan to ride us the moment it was utter 
We inquired of the landlord if there 

is any twilight festival that night. He 
| heard there was to be. The boys and 
s usually trimmed the May-pole, and 
believed they danced around it at mid 


s part 
Vays turned 


] 
Lon 


o'clock, summer and winter, 

The possibility of a pastoral festival at 
the romantie hour when the golden hues 
of dawn meet and mingle with the sunset 


red was too te mpting for us to resist, and 


instead of experimenting with sleep we 


strolled villageward from the inn at about 


eleven o'cloek The sub had disappe ared 


behind the trees an hour or more before, 
but there seemed to be no diminution of 
The glare was gone, but 
In the 
line of red and orange clouds, recalling 
the Venetian 


changed slowly in form, | 


his light not 


the illuminating power. west a 


splendors of a sunset, 
ut never lost its 
A strong diffused 


light, casting no shadow, came from the 


brillianey of coloring 


whole dome of the heavens, giving an un 
natural color to the grass and to the mass 
es of foliage. The strangeness of the ef 
fect seemed almost portentous, as if some 
creat convulsion of nature were about to 
take place. It was like that glow of late 
sunset which in other climates is always 
No dew had 


fallen, but across the meadows rose a thin 


rare and always evanescent 


mist, floating lightly on the breath of the 
evening, drifting into fantastic, ehost-like 
shapes 

hill-sides 
the 


ky, 


the distant 
thre 
light into broad masses against the s 
but still 


delicate 


Across the valley 


were harmonized by softuess of 
all details were visible as in the 
Indian 


There were no signs of night in 


haze of an afternoon in 
summer. 
the 
open, and children were playing around 
Perched on the 
fences sat rows of men and boys quietly 
chatting. Wesat on the fence also, and, 
in feel at 
whittle little sticks like some of the men, 
and tried to look 
ed as they did 


village. Doors and windows were 


the prostrate May pole. 


order to more home, began to 
as careless and content 
We sat there a half-hour 
or more, then changed toa fence of anoth 
er shape and sat another half-hour, and 
Then 


a kind of 


still nothing particular took place 
we began to think it was only 
open-air watch party to welcome the mid 
Day But 
a return to the 


summer sun on St. John’s 
while we were meditating 
hotel there w 
party of stout girls appeared upon the 
of birch 


Throw 


a stir in the street, and a 


as 


scene, bearing great bundles 


boughs, grass, and field flowers 


ing these in a fragrant heap upon the 


steps of a house, they all set to work in a 
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RCH BOATS 


busy crowd, and in a short time had visible changed the general tone 
rosy reflection from the west lost its 


cate quality, faded into a cooler light 
changed to the faintest tinge of ¢ 


woven Wreatliis and varlands and were 


decorating Line striped pole No loud 


Words were spokell SCarcely ul laugh 
broke the stillness of the night It wasa_ was the charm of sunset changing to 
solemn. almost religious ceremony Krom beauty of sunrise, Slowly, almost LN pel 


ceptibly, came the transformation. Thi 
glory of the east rivalled awhile the spl 
dor of the west, until the first rays of 

sun shot across the sky, and it was day 
was modified into again. At that moment the pole was p 

unobtrusive quality of tone by the soft | in its place by the strong arms of a scor 
light. One by one the busy of men, and fastened to the post wher 


stands the season lone, shedding its dried 


the red of the sunset skv a delicate rosv re 


flection touche d the w hite sle eves and ker 


‘hhief } 
Chiles 


! 
and harmonized the harsh 


colors 
of the caps and*aprons Even the crude 
LV painted are hitecture 


workers 
ceased their labors as the ugly pole grew 
into graceful shape, and spread long arms. leaves and grasses with every wind t 
blows. As if by magic the crowd disaj 
peared and we were left alone. 


with trailing wreaths and tufts of flowers 


The men watched on in silence, the tired 
pre d their whispers and sat in 
ranks on the curb-stone Now the 
draught of night 


children SLO] We were not so accustomed to the m 
night sun that we could sleep in its t 
only stirred the leaves light as the natives do. and therefore. h 
als, the mist settled low upon the | ing 
meadows, and the weird forms melted 
away A new ] 


cool 


at intery no means of darkening the rooms 

the inn, we found little difficulty in risin; 
early enough on Midsummer-day to se 
the arrival of the country people. Fro 
the villages across the arm of the lak: 


ight from some mvysteri 
ous quarter gradually spread itself over 


the landseape, and even while scarcely 





DALECARLIA 
the river the peasants come 
in large boats constructed 
for this service 

chureh stands 


lake, there 


Although 
on a bluff 


Is ho landing 
i 


in a half-mile, and we 

the road through the pines 
e saw bright colors flitting 
e foliage. We reached thi 
ttle valley by the lal 


» hut 


side 
of the church boats cam 


around the 


wh up 


pont Others 
on the shore, and 
sants were already mounting 

) path in silent procession 
the shining surface of the lak 
ie regular sound of the 
and the swish 


the water 


Oat 
OL thre 


DOWS 
as the 


Lense 
freight 

As it drew 
a bare-headed 
in the 


th its happy 

d to the land 
’ 

we eould see 


in sitting erect 


rushed 


stern, 


vith a square bladed paddle 


a ring in the plank 
In front of him several other 


I rough 
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aged peasants sat on the thwarts, and be 
and 


more of children sat huddled 


tween them the rowers a seore or 
together in 
the bottom of the boat, their little heads 
over the 

Next the row 


ers, forty in number, pulling ten pairs of 


bobbing up 


vet to land 


cunwale, eager to 
to them sat 
oars. On the outside, next the rowlocks, 
were the strong young girls, each sturdi 
ly tugging at the oars held by the men, 
and the spaces between them were occu 
pied by women perched on the gunwale. 
From the 
old men and women occupied the 

Thus the 
graceful living 
The backs of the 
- the 
quick short strokes made the boat quiver 
and spring as if it would break 
Within a 


were lifted out of the water, seemingly 


bow oars to the high pointed 
stem 
from 
craft 
mass of human beings. 


thwarts. stem to stern 


slender, Was one 


rowers fell and rose in perfeet unison 


in two. 
rod or so of the shore the oars 
by instinct, for we saw no one turn, 
heard no word of command, nor noticed 
by the old Palinurus. 
Crunching and grinding, the slender stem 


ran upon the shingle, the old people hob 


any sign given 


bled ashore, the rowers sprang out, and 
the children scrambled over one another 
down.upon the rocks. A score of strong 
hands seized the boat by either gunwale, 
and walked it bodily up on the shore far 
the 
propped 


above water's edge, where it was 


upon an even keel, showering 
crystal drops from its tarry sides. Every 
movement had been the perfection of dis 
cipline—no noise, no confusion, and 
one out of place. 

Each woman, as she landed, held in her 
hand a small bundle wrapped up in pure 


white linen. 


ho 


Some sat the bowlders 
along the shore, some sought a boudoir 
under the the fir-trees, others 
stood beside the boat. All occupied them- 
selves with their Sunday toilet. The girls, 
flushed and heated with rowing, tied fresh 
kerchiefs around their necks, and assisted 
one another to arrange the prim caps and 
adjust the brooches. Mothers unfolded 
their bundles, and found, besides the pre 


on 


shade of 


cious prayer-book—the heirloom of gen 


erations—the whitest of homespun linen 
to fold across the shoulders of the chil 
dren, and the daintiest of caps to exchange 
One aft 
er another the nursing babies were put in 


for those they wore themselves. 


Sunday trim, and laid upon grass among 
Then the larger children were 
caught, and every fold of their dress laid 


the daisies. 
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in order. The men, too, thought 
beneath the dignity of their sex to 
up a bit before they marched away 
ward 
A whole fleet of boats now eov« 
narrow beach, stretching their hug 
forms from the water's edge even j 
bushes which border the forest | 
costumes of the people who man 
they have not changed in shape or 
struction for many generations. Thy 
from sixty to seventy feet in lenet! 
a beam of less than one-tenth this ¢ 
The 
built of long broad planks, bolted to 
elastic ribs, with the 
short intervals by staples clinched i 


and a depth of about four feet. 


seams fasten: 
The shell is quite flexible and at the 
time very strong. The thwarts are | 
loosely across, the spread of the sides 
ing obviated by two or three iron ro 
hooked the ribs 
heavy coat of piteh makes them quite 
ter-tight, and gives the wood a rich 
hogany color. Almost barbaric 
with high stem and stern and 
lines, they combine astonishing 


into eyebolts on 


la 
In form 
gracefu 
quatitles 
The onrs 
although rude in shape, are made on 


of speed and carrying power. 


same principle as those in use among tli 
Oriental peoples, with a heavy enlarged 
handle to balance the length of blad 

Every village on the lake has a number 
of these boats, which are built and kept 
in repair by groups of families, who con 
tribute for this purpose. Well-used boats 
will last a generation or more, for they 
are only launched in the summer monthis, 
and even then only on Sundays and holi 
days. 

The irregular procession of chureh-goers 
filed along the sandy road to the village, 
and the boats were left quite deserted on 
the shore. 
and 


The landscape was familia 
New - England -like in character 
Feathery pines and slender spruce-trees 
shaded the path until it came out between 
the grass and grain fields, where it wound 
along, bordered by daisies, and disappeared 
in the straggling outskirts of the village 
beyond. Even the gorgeous reds of tli 
young girls’ caps and the flashing yellows 
of the children’s dresses could not inte: 
rupt the religious harmony induced by th« 
time, the place, the tolling of the distant 
church bell, and the solemn bearing of th 
men and women. Neither could thes 
vivid colors quite destroy the illusion that 
this was the counterpart of the church 
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DALECARLIA 








LAKE-SIDE 


New 


Eng 


for the men as they stalked along in 


s of the early settlers in 
n black had a prim and Puritanical 


The long full-skirted coat, the 


POILETS 


pointed hat, and clumsy shoes suggested, 
if thev did not accurately reproduce the 
Puritan costume But a man in black 
carrying a bright yellow baby on one 
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arm, and dragging with the other a red 
carriage holding two more children dress 
ed in brilliant satfron woollen, occasional 
ly disturbed the retrospective flow of the 
imagination, and brought us back to Swe- 
den agcain 

When we emerged from the side street 
and came out into the market-place we 
entered, as it were, from the wings upon 
an immense stage crowded with supernu 
meraries. The background was the screen 
of quivering foliage of the birch-trees, half 
hiding the quaint belfry and the spire of 
the church beyond. Down the avenue 
in the dense shade the peasants stood in 
rows and groups, counting three or four 
thousand souls, the men on one side, the 
women on the other. Among the men 
there was no variation of dress. <A line 
of hats all alike; a line of short-waisted 
black coats: below, a line of white stock 
ings and thick-soled shoes—a repetition of 
the same forms as if painted on the back 
ground with a stencil. On the women’s 
side could be distinguished a scheme of 
costume invariably indicating the age or 
condition of the wearer. All children up 


to the age of nine vears wear t 
dved yellow dresses, the girls 
caps, and the boys with black 
this age the boys are clothed like 
ture men, and the girls from this 
up to their wedding day wean 
covering all the hair, red bodics 
fining loose linen chemises e 
the waist, striped aprons, and bla 
ticoats. When married they ex 
the red woollen cap for one of 
linen, and the striped apron for thi 
vellow one. The widow wears © 
cap a nun-like linen head-dres 
hides her bodice with a black 
and often covers her bright 
apron by one of a more sombre | 
It was with some diffidence t] 
almost the only modern charact 
the scene, moved down the market-) 
between these armies of peasants 1 
chureh- yard, where white caps 
gleaming among the trees, and 
was a turmoil of red and yellow ay 
The evenine before we had wat 
some female grave-diggers trim 
the newly built mounds, and prep 
the ground for the reception of a ly 
It is the custom of the peasants to 
their dead to be buried on Sundays « 
holidays, and the women evidently « 
joy a good funeral, and look forward t 
a-half-hour of sympathetic weeping 
one of the sensational entertainments of 
the féte-day. A dense mass of peo} 
mostly married women, was so clos 
packed around the open grave that 
sturdy bearers of the bier could with « 
culty find room to deposit the coffin 
mournful service followed, and weepii 
relatives and friends wailed long hy: 
in a minor key, impressive but woful 
dismal. We were glad enough to escay 
to the church, which was crowded to o 
flowing, and we patiently stood thro 
the long service. 


The church isa large nondescript edifics 
said to have been planned and built 
Russian prisoners captured by Charles 
XII., the origin of the parish dating pr 
ably from the evangelization of the Dal 
earlians by the missionary Anskar i 
ninth century. The present edifice 
doubtless rebuilt on walls of an early 
struction, butit now resembles, both in g 
eral form and in the character of its turn 
shaped tower, the churches of Eastern | 
rope. The lines of the roof are long a 
steep, and on either side immense ladd 
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timber reach fromthe ground to notonous suecession ot round forms 


pole a precaution acalnst tire ( 


or is uninteresting except from pews, almost too narrow to sit and ben 


‘hildren swarmed by hundreds The 


cement of its spacious valleries, | the knee, were crowded with them Those 


il 


t fill the nave and transepts, and who were not tall eno ich to stand and 


lines of columns and arches A look overthe top were pe rehed on the cor 


tar and erucilix, and here and ners or on the doors Li thie aistes Troops 
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FEMALE GRAVE-DIGGERS 


ep uinted coats of arms in relief, give if 
ippearance of a Catholic church. The 
vh stone floor is completely hidden by 
backed wooden pews, except where 
row aisles lead down to the chancel 
The left side of the church is reserved 
vomen, and the right is entirely oecu 
by men. On Midsummer-day not a 
vas vacant. One snowy phalanx of 
te caps succeeded another far under 
ow galleries, where the reflection from 


lit foliage tipped the linen with a ten 
light, contrasting with the cool gray 
the whitewashed walls. In another 
ection the pews were filled with red 
S and occasionally the classical folds 
he widows’ head-dress broke the mo 


of little figures h iddled together at the yp 


doors or ¢] ing tothe garments of the mo 
thers standing there, each one occupied 
witha bitof hard bread or holding a flowe1 


Onthe other side of the chureh what acon 
trast there was! Rankafterrank of shagey 


brown heads followed one another to the 


remotest angles of the imterion () 


delabra and rude hat trees were clusters of 


hats like so many huge flies seen blae 
against the whitewash In the galleries 
regiments of urchins peeped over the rail 
Ings, appare ntiy que ted tor the time by 
the solemnity of the seen During the 


long hours of the Lutheran service this 
creat multit ide scarce 1\ stirred except to 


rise at long pnite rvals or to bow the head ih 
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prayer Occasionally the eries of the 
children would rise above the pastor's 
voice, but the disturbance was unnoticed. 
Never did service of song or ryorgeous 
church pageantry seem so truly worship 
ful and so solemn as the quiet devotion of 
this assembly In the honest faces of the 
peasants there was the calm of religious 
faith. Thesun-browned skin and knotted 
finger-joints showed that their lives knew 
nothing but toil. Sabbath to them was a 
day of complete change from the monot 

onous labor of the week. Midsummer 

day, their greatest holiday, was only an- 
other Sabbath. 

The funeral, the church service, and a 
quiet hour of gOSsIp constituted the cele 
bration of the festival. It was not hila 
rious, neither was it gay, but it was divert- 
ing and interesting to us as strangers, and 
doubtless seemed to the peasants quite adis- 
sipation in the busy season of summer, A 
few urchins peddling simple sweetmeats 
among the young people made the market 
place a little more lively after church was 
out, and the young man who generously 
bought and distributed one and four-fifths 
cents’ worth of caramels was the admira 
tion of the small boys. Up to the un- 
lucky moment when we ventured to ask 
a peasant if he would sell a certain em- 
broidered coat he had on, our faith in the 
perfect naive simplicity of these people 
was unshaken. They had appeared quite 
unconscious of any difference in their 
dress, and never had been disturbed at our 
curiosity. Of course we attributed their 
quiet behavior to their perfect naiveté, and 
only after a good deal of hesitation did we 
venture to suggest the possibility of their 
parting with certain attractive articles of 
attire. However, the old peasant with the 
embroidered coat cheerfully dotted the de 
sired garment, and to oursurprise disclosed 
the counterpart of it underneath. An old 
woman dropped off her yellow apron and 
a black petticoat, and stood in a similar 
costume. In her bundle with her praver 
book she carried a spare bodice, a chemise, 
caps, kerchiefs, and embroidered mitts, so 
that she could furnish a complete costume 
to any purchaser. Another man had his 
pockets full of silver wedding rings and 
brooches, and with the eagerness of a 
Yankee trader urged us to visit his house, 
where, he assured us, we could buy a whole 
outfit. The first purchase inoculated the 
crowd with the epidemie of trade, and the 
hotel veranda was transformed in a few 





moments into an old-clothes shop 
dren’s dresses, aprons, and caps o 
pattern and hideous hue, buekskin 
es and leather aprons, woollen st. 
as stiff as canvas and worn shoes 
past generation, were spread out bet 
Everything that was old was tho 
be precious in our eyes, and a m 
neous collection of worthless brik 
was produced from under aprons an: 
church bundles. 

We had been laboring under a de} 
We had forgotten that the agents « 
ethnographical museums had bee 
years scouring every hamlet in Daleca 
for antiquities of all kinds and speci: 
of costumes and manufactures. Wy 
not know that these parishes had been 
long a show place of peasantry, wher 
summer visitors habitually purchased ; 
tume as souvenirs. We did not know 
that native artists had accustomed. thy 
people to being stared at and sketched 
What we had taken for unconsciousness 
was only experience. Some of them, 
deed, had worn American *‘ store clothes 
and had adopted the parish dress again o 
their return from abroad. Many of thi 
both men and women, had passed a larg 
part of their lives in the cities. One at 
least of the dignified elderly peasants had 
been for several years in the natio: 
House of Representatives, where he wor 
the costume of his parish. None were so 
stupid or so ignorant as not to recogni: 


the convenience and economy of modern 
dress, and the certainty of its adoption in 
the near future, for within the memo 
of the present generation the neighboring 
parishes had, with one or two exceptions 
entirely disearded the peasant garb. — But 
parish pride is no empty power in Dal 
earlia. Its influence is stronger than the 
feminine love of novelty and mascul 
vanity, for few, even at this late day 
openly declare their preference for mor 
ern attire, even if they strongly feel 

It is this parish pride which insists upon 
a rigidly uniform holiday dress, and di 
mands a luxurious wealth of clothes even 
where there may be a poverty of life's 1 
cessities. This same pride forbids int’ 
marriage between the parishes around S 
jan Lake, although it does not greatly dis 
courage alliances with people outside tli 
zone of distinctive costumes. If by force 
of cireumstances a peasant of one parish 
comes to live within the borders of anot! 
er, he conscientiously wears his own p 
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FARM-YAR 


ar costume every holiday to his dying 
External influences have not weak 


d this pride to any great extent. There 


» be sure, an appreciable degeneration 


1 the holiday 
ime modern stuffs and machine-work 
gradually creeping in. The women 
now not rare who do the family sew 
on an American machine, and iron 
homespun linen with an improved 
eating flat-iron. The change is com 
surely, but very slowly, and the pic 


esque Daleearlian will soon be found 


e museums alone 
e dinner at the inn was to us no 
part of the day’s entertainment 
company was large, and quite filled 
dining-room, where only a half-dozen 
rs stood by small tables between the 
dows. In the middle of the room was 
ve round table covered with dozens 
ferent dishes, and surmounted by a 


er urn with four faucets drawing as 
ny kinds of spirit. 


This was the Swed 
smorgasbord, the first peculiar insti 
nm Which attracts the traveller's atten 
when he enters the country, and the 


Fes SRLS en ones, 
4 .” 


MS 


D SCENI 


one he will probably remember the long 
est In Leksand we found on the table 
lobster from Maine, caviar from Russia 
sardines from the Mediterranean, dried 
reindeer flesh from Lapland, anchovies 
from Denmark, smoked goose breast from 
Norway. and sausage from Ca rainy 
Eve rv guest plate and knife in hand, but 
ters slices of bread from a decorative 
mountain of fresh butter, and selects the 
morsels of fish or flesh which best stimu 
fe oj 


A small glass of strong 


late his appetite v 
spirits taken at a swallow always follows 
the sandwich, and quite a hearty meal is 


eaten before the dinner is fairly begun 
After the smorgasbord, a filet of beef was 
served, which the guests ate as they stood 
and chatted, sele etinge wines from a list of 
fifty brands, or drinking country beer 
served in patent American bottles. Salm 
on sueceeded this course, and two or three 
kinds of soup ended the dinner The 
feast was quite in harmony with the sur 
roundings 

If we had followed our own inelina 
tions we would have passed the remainder 


of Midsummer-day among the Leksand 
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THE SCRAMBLI 


peopl But that single mite of informa 
tion of guide-book flavor poisoned our 
pleasure for we felt that we must see all 
we could of the characteristic festivals at 
this particular season. Having’ satistied 
ourselves thoro ivhly that “the younger 
members of the community” did not 

While awav the lone twilight with 
dances around the richly decked village 
May poles we took a skjuts, or posting’ 
cart. for the village of Karlsvik, in the 
neighboring parish of Riittvik, following 
Live ad vice of seve ral people W ho were sure 
that there the old custom still prevailed. 
Our watches showed the hour of six, but 
the sun was still nearly four hours high, 
and we had only a dozen miles before us. 
[t was a perfect summer's day A warm 
haze veiled the hills across the lake, and 
gave a delicate gray tone to the sombre 
monotonous evergreen forests Which cov 
ered the country Along the road-side 
COM pansles of peasants strolled homeward 
from the solemn celebration of the festi 
val; cows came lazily to the barn-vards 
lowing to be milked, and sheep cropped 
the grass along the ditches. The grass 
land was yellow with flowers, and great 
fields of rye, already as high as a man’s 


FOR GATE-MONEY, 


head, waved in 
tervals along tl 


the gentle wind \ 
ie road we came to 


gates which kept the sheep from stro 


Here were gathe 
dren, ready to s\ 
afterward seran 
for the smalles 
traveller might 
gates were but a 


red troops of happy ( 
ving the barrier ope 
ible and roll in the 
t copper coin. which 
throw. wo Or 1 
short distance apart 


the children could almost throw a st 
from one to another. The boys and 


swinging on one gate were all in Leks 


costume, while 
perfect teeth in 


other were rig 


those who showed t 
a smiling crowd at 


orously clad in’ Ratt 


dress. What a bloody battle-field t! 


interval would 


have represented it 


country with less peaceably disposed « 
dren! The vill 
log - built, some 


ages on the road wer 
houses having mort 


less pretensions to architectural aspect 


with overhanging stories and orname) 


porticoes. At 


the cross-roads in ev 


village stood the May-pole, supported 


creat arches of | 
wild flowers. 
gates were orna 


ent bireh-trees, hung w 
Doorways and farm-yai 
mented in a like manne 


and almost every window was full 


potted plants. 


Through open doors 
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Interiors, Witt 


into COZV 


1 White 
loors sprinkled with birch leaves, 
suusehold wealth of embroidered 


party colored coverlets hung 
ls. 


il Comfort there certainly 


r every roof, though | ixury of 
but dress was a stranger there 

ve drove into the shady vard of 
de inn at 


cathered 


Karlsvik, the 
in 


peasant 
uttering Froups 
the men, hilarious over a game 
ns, which the enterprising land 
just 


added to the attractions of 
iblishment. Across the little bay 
ive tower of the great church came 


i dark mass against the hill-sides 
ind in the foreground numerous 
swwed by singing girls, shot across 

iv water. On a little grassy point 

ojected into the lake a beautifully 

d May-pole had been set 


1 at 


and 


was a Clear spot of fresh green 


up, 


In imagination 


) nted 


we already 
and the red 
oS twinkling in the rapid dance 

advanced, and 


Saw 


caps whirling 


ne a few girls 


INERS! 


pirouetted stuffy d ne-room t 
the music of a sque iky fiddle, but the men 
did not leave off their vame, and no one 
made a move toward the May-pole. We 
few strangers at the inn wandered togeth 
er along the lake-side. and | caught the 
last words of the mneful guide-book le 
vend repeated to one of them DV 1 friend 
as we walked Wi vaited at the May 
pole until past midnight, and then return 
ed to the inn sighing that the wood old 
days of dancing on the green were proba 
bly gone forever. Two tall, noble-looking 


peasants came to the inn, ordered with 


pe rfect sang-froid the finest brand of cham 
pagne, and under its influence fell into a 
poetical rhapsody on the charms and yx 


culiarities of life in Daleeartia W hil 
we sat and talked on this fertile theme 
the boats one by one left the shore, the 


sound of the balls battering the pins o 


r. The 
chureh tower liste ned in 


but 


fainter, and finally ceased altogwethe 


copper on the 


the sunlicht, the grass around 


tiie 
May pole was st ll untrampled The 


t 


pian 
tom festival had fled still farther 


PRISONERS! 
Part %. 


\MES WENTWORTH, the 
individual 


most act 


J 


in the occurrences of 


following narrative, had lately ar 
it the sea-port village of Blue Har 
on the coast of Maine; and he was 
ng forth toward the lone beach, 


to catch the best view, but chiefly 
on the alert for any better pastime 
night be available. It was impossi 
or Wentworth to be lazy; 


‘tunity from indifference had always 


to miss an 


inh his opinion, an incredible blunder 
observed everything: the blended 
rs of air and water in the smooth har 
ind all the other picturesque effects 
scene, including the irregular out 
of the climbing or descending village 
eS He heard the rippling of the 
approaching tide upon the narrow 
of beach, and wondered in an amused 
hat he had ever thought, as he had, 
the world was a 


rough contrivance 
olding some delicate matters, when 
vas mile after mile of quiet and ten 
eauty stretching to the nearest city, 
inderlying all the turmoil of that ar 
il life which the city had built upon 
land’s prior calm. 


The low, 


breeze 


sweet 


at 


sounds of water and 
hushed the 


singing, which 


were all once by 


louder accents of a voice 


came from a cottage he had just passed, 
and he stopped for a moment to 
the melody It 
that uttered it 
“It isthe tone of a 
Wentworth 
the throat of 


Ergo, the sea is as grim 


listen to 


was sad and stern, and so 


was the voiee 


monk, and a devout 
one,” 


mentally 
‘but 


exclaimed ; 
old 
as religion, for | 

never heard a more melancholy intoning 
It isas ifa 


in an 


sea-salt 


gladiator should subdue him 
self to sing hymns upon his knees Inte 
ger vita should an 
old salt know anything of * Integer vita’? 

He turned 


By-the-wav, how 


back and listened more at 


tentively as he slow ly repassed the house 


He looked up There was a start at the 
window, and a face beside it was brought 
nearer to the fading afternoon rhit 
‘Wentworth!’ cried the man within 
in the same deep accents with which he 
had given voice to the college air. and he 
stretched out his hand over the sill 


‘Stein !” 


eried back Wentworth. in 
amaze ‘You here!” 
*T don't know,” answered Stein, with 
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THE SUFFERING MAN'S GAZE AGAIN SOUGHT THE DARK WATERS.” 


} 


his patient but foreible utterance ma Wentworth blustered, wringing the mar 
hardly feel as if I were.” hand, which, by-the-way, he noticed 
How you talk !—what’s come to vou?” | not its usual grasp. 
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Wentworth. 


i. foolish matter, but a fact Stein 


iead sharply within the gloom 


in momentary rebellion 
1 

enough to 
to the 


how it is we 


| 
alk, though, and 


rocks W } you and 
Lo it 
Wait 


ice g 


meet 
a moment.” 
uite disay ym the dim 


Wentworth 


with 


ypeared fr 
of wood-work, and 


1] 
very still Surprise. 


ie heard his friend’s step approach 
door to come out, his «¢ Xpression 

ed with a rather unlovely sudden 
tothat of deep concern. He was com 
d of subterfuge and dramatic feeling, 
othie structure is developed with ris 
inves and useless loop holes. He was 
tely clever, and infinitely inhuman. 
what 
istly rated it very high 


Stein knew his value was, 


for it is sel 
find an artificial man who 


isting impressiveness of 


that we 
he 


he 


one of 
yet Wentworth posi 


iuimne qualities ; 
ly deserved as much admiration in the 
.pacity of a creature of artificial civiliza 

is we give to men endowed with nat 


beauties of character. Stein took 


n by the arm and led him to a point of 
ocks up which the tide was creeping more 
i more vigorously. 
You tread man,”’ said 
Wentworth, tenderly, although his words 


: 
ere rough. 


like a lost 
The other sank down upon 
ie rock, and leaned his head on his hand, 
ot so much from weakness as because 
inged into deep reflection, or rather an 
rverwhelming sense of his circumstances. 
‘Is it the family disease ?” asked Went 
rth, after a short pause 
‘Yes. LIcourted it. I won that.” 
Wentworth smiled over Stein’s head as 
e exclaimed in response, ‘* Oh, I seem to 
less everything. You are 
\nd soon changing the smile to a sad ap 


love-sick 2?” 


rehensiveness of expression, he went on: 
There’s no free girl under heaven whom 
ou need lose, if you want her.” 

The invalid smiled himself, fixing his 
ze upon the rising tide. ‘‘I don’t be- 


ve in using artifice, or brute force, or | 


fact, I think 
to win a wo 


rvility, for my ends. In 
re are few men less able 
than I am, unless J 
e means of instinctive preference. 


ian 


do it by 
Of 


can 


ourse I thought she was mine. Did you 


er meet Miss Guerrinar? She is the 


oman.” 
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” 
Clover Guerru 


be] 


‘Well, thou 


at his friend’s p: 


Wentworth, 
bent protiie WV 
found regret, live | 
don't 
very 

‘*We 


turning more broadly toward 


vont 
] . ] f , 
have \ ich OF het 
SOON de 


were engaged,” Stein went on 


his uneN 
ected visitor; but as he spoke he shran 
| | 


together, and held out his hand as if fo 
Wentworth took it 


eves. 


hie lp. 
ed 


own emotion 


, and tears burn 
his He was astonished by hi 
**This 1s abominable!” he blustered, an 
hy You, who used to look as if Death 


himself could not kill you, and 


six 
erily. 
your eyes 


that 


would 


had a white fire health them 


never sank a moment! If my life 
save you from this plight, 


ce rely be lieve Ld rive tg 


old chum, | Sin 


‘Thank you; you're a rood fellow, 
touched, Wentworth.” 
The suffering man’s gaze again sought the 


when you're once 


dark waters leaping higher and higher 


and his hand fe h 


the 
Soon, himself 


ll to from. his 
r flected, 


aves would be less ter 


rock 
friend's. as he 
even those deadly W 
rible to contemplate than his own form, 
cold 
with his 
How strange it 


touch less chilling than 


death 


vould be 


and their 


. 1 
frozen cheeks 


contact 
when the t 
came that Clover Guerrinar’s truest 
shoul | be de ad! 

‘What refined reason was there for all 
this 2” asked Wentworth, s iddenly, With 
the flavor of a “You could no 


love a frivolous woman W hat 


Iilt 


bovel 


sneer. 
turned 
“a 
ip ? 

‘T 

it 


was a matter that might have been 


mended, perhaps, if treated with care,” an 


SS eee 
| 


swered Stein; ‘*‘ but a mended erisis is not 


worth much. For onething. she thought 


L looked down upon her with superiority 
because I felt as if I encompassed her as 
a man would grasp a surpassing treasi 


said I 


fresh air 


She wished to de 


or untramme 


ite 
prive ner 

] i] | 4 
led impulse; that 
| . . 1 | 
she Saw command lh my gaance, and per 
ceived solicitous criticism in the tones of 
But if she r slled 


love 


mv voice against the 


laws of vhat could I do? lL could 


not fawn upon her 
‘* And ning have 


] ft uu . } } 
vould ftaw brought 
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asked Wentworth, after a/spoke. ‘It’s getting so raw now 
il pause on his side. turned away abruptly, and moved 
She wished my native pride to | the rugged side of the point unt 
fear and lowliness before her. | her head and shoulders could 
he contrary, as you may well Wentworth thought her a rem 
inderstand, I was more proud and elated | pretty creature for the place, and 
than before I met her. I had too much | that she was probably the one ¢} 
noney, moreover, which is a fault usual- | exception to rough surroundings 
ly pardoned, for she is not to be an heir almost always exists if we can 
ess, and thought our fortunes ought to be | cover it. 


nore equal. She wished to confer as} ‘‘Thank you, Lina,” answered 


any benefits as she received. I think | with a gracious smile. ‘*T shall © 
. poor limp devil might possibly eatch her the house like a good child.” He o 
0 » present mood: but if she remains | shaking his shoulders from the cold 
nmarried more than a year, I doubt if | face looked white as the rim of 
she ever falls in love again. When | around the creeping water, which 
strong girls like her get to thinking of | lapped Lina’s feet. She turned ly 
bsolute freedom, they seldom turn upon | again and looked up at him in th 
their steps. It is like a day sleep, which | tiest position imaginable, and with a 


misses all that is bright, but is heavier | dreamy expression, as if she was lool 
han sleep at the proper time. IT don’t see | at a star—a thing as unattainable 
what is to be done with these beautiful | dead. 

nutineers who grow so thickly now. ‘*T shall be ready with your 

They will cause trouble in the world.” and milk,” she exclaimed, after the 1 

A poor limp devil might possibly | ner of an amateur physician, and 

catch her!” repeated Wentworth below | slowly to the cottage. 

tis breath, and he looked out to sea with | ‘‘Who is she?’ asked Went 
is mouth drawn down by his odd and | ‘‘She’s wonderfully complete.” 
frequent smile. ‘‘She might be almost| ‘‘She is the daughter of my land] 
fully punished, if any one would take the | Stein answered. ‘They are all hu 


trouble.” | kind to me.” 


She is so proud herself, to an extent ‘‘T wish I boarded here,” muttered 
ich is unjustifiable, that, having defied | visitor, slyly. 
ild not vield a tithe of tender ‘Lina would be as difficult to flirt 
ess,” Stein proceeded. ‘‘ When we are] as a statuette,” Stein remarked, depreca 
ade weak-armed as women, we may yield | tingly. ‘* Did you observe her imm 
tothem, but not yet. Itis like expecting a| ity? She has tremendous hidden 
neral to withdraw from battle, anda bat- | pulses, however, and will perhaps mak 
vhich is to be decisive in benefit to his | her way up to a high level. Her lx 
country His country is honored by his | certainly has great value when set ot! 
patriotism, and he by his national- | this country region.” 
Both are disgraced by his passivity. He invited Wentworth to his roo 
see I am dealing out to you some re- | and as the evening was chilly, light 
se thoughts.” some wood lying ready in the fire-plac 
\ female voice close at hand put a stop | Lina came, in a moment, with a steaming 
n’s monologue. Wentworth looked | mug for the invalid, who was bending b 
and Stein slowly. A dark-| fore the flames. The fire-light touched 
a round face full of ex- | the rim of the girl’s face, encircled by hi 
from which the mobility | pale rippling hair, and gave long flash 
rht the expression seemed to|to her eyes. She stood behind Stein 
‘d, and with rippling waves | chair, and handed the mug round to hi 
pon her low forehead, stood | from that humble vantage-ground. 
nthe rock. But though her ‘*There’s a fog coming to-night,” 


to Ste 


as if from habit, almost som- | said, curtly. 
its calm poise, her eyes were ‘*Ugh!” shuddered the sick man, *’ 
upon the disappointed lover. | the bell will keep me awake. The fog 
you'll be worse after this,” | bell,” he added, turning from the fire 
all but her lips, remain- | Wentworth, ‘is a horrible thing to hea 
a picture while she | It sounds every minute, and seems to 





PRISONE 


for not ready 


real silence 
\s soon a 


Lina stooped over t 


- 1 
follow e d 


S Iie 


mue 


empty 
e qui kly left the roon. 
lear fellow, how ¢ 
isked Wentwortl 
ypposite side of 1 
i the worst medicit » you ld tak { 
sumption 
was better for con 
1g, *said Stein, 
save lt in 
ay ( 
rret it now, that’s a 
1 As for going 
ould be a death 


know, to 


1e 
‘lover thre ind 


tor 


ike fe 
Valil 


ne, you 


native shores 
don't 


notions and 


heavens, Stein! why 
cirl, with all her 


111 


ss, but. pardon me, a 


} ] ] 
allow she may be a 


} 
woddess Vater 


foy 


ed with selfish cies IS Of no mort 
in an old punt 
You need to be pardoned,” Stein mur 
ed ‘* Well, what is tl of 
of 
if a dream ean shake the bulwarks 
ht? Miss 
rrinar appeals to me in dreams.” 


ried 


use ¢ over 


1e 


one’s weakness heart when 


ermination apart at nig 


rather unfair, Went 


t 1s 


ised 


by 


vere 


But one is_ not 
trickery or ill luek,” the 
iswered, ‘‘ after the trickery of death 


th 


other se 


s laid hands upon one’s you 
W ent 


But what brings you here?” 
I ippalled at 


th ejaculated, endlessly, 
“Did 


world before vou 


vhole situation. vou wish to 


eetting out of the 


Excuse me ain 


compelled to? 
did you also wish to try small quar 
I ar vith 


ar fellow, for slipping off like 


n really provoked \ you, 
an 
this way 
lifted 
vorth with 


his head, and stared 


his large and lumin 


il weary eves. 


[ was vachting along the coast.” he 


vered., ‘*T had been off by myself 
r some days, when I had a storm to 
that 


my yacht. 


and 
should | drift 
up, and I 


I came 


me on shore 


Whv 


These people picked me 


with sent 


ied 


is! 


ink they'll have to bury me. 


» land with as much money as will last 


tr 
Wei 


sparrin 


1 
} 
i 


RS! 


here Detter 


px 


rhia 
But 


vou 


COLE HLOrrow 


prea ted 


ouble trom > wind 


ty t 
WOrLT 


“Yes 


1e@ 1ce 


adde d 


You ca 
Went 
istered now 
and | 
The 


W his 


« 


\ ] +} 


answered 
3 You SEE 


I ath no COMpanlon 


hy the sutfere 


ho 


[ may not live 


an not ¢o 


‘Do vou feel 


round the room 


e lmimitig 
theres a meant 


and yet clear 


those college « 
to 


| overnig 


I'd only been 
little w 


my 


ht, 


and prime remain 


Wentworth quit 
knelt down by Stein 

My dear friend, t 
off than 


uttering one 


came 


} 4 
petter 


we ordinarily 


selves. 


: It’s POC vd 


. } 
ot vou to eheer me 


a cheerless state,” said the sick man unt 


ly and the bell thrust his voice aside 


il 


but tl nd ina boug 


Ww 
Wil 


were ie 


They 
moment. 


ling Sympathy 


h othe 
Went yorths 


t a change 


grasped ea s 
I 

Suddenly 

brou r] 


invalid’s condition of mind 


which he saw in the eyes of his 

minded him of those which C 

rinar would have shed at 

Hi to 

marvellous distinetness w 
bers , yked 


the empty arr, > hear her 


} 
rijyt » » 
night. seemed ser 


longingly 


remetn 
Voice, 


Knew again 
















































fatal accident of thought 
The 


his demeanor and nob 


OniV a 
} ¢ 
OorMginal: courage Ot 


leness of expression 


had hindered 


returned with these earlier feelings 
I shall not fear the night,” he said 
‘*My cowardice has gone. I was afraid 


us and obscure death, 
but if I die 
it matters not from what 
My cough may 
the bell may toll, and 
}] } 


the fog ro its winding-sheet 


to die an ignomini 
one of disease and desolation ; 
with cood cheer 


cause or in What cause 
try to unman me, 


against the 


window, nut I shall not be overcome by 
them: Iam more terrible than they! By 
wonder why I hid myself 
the wo 


the-way, you 
here. Because I would not have 
man I love surrender through pity for all 


life is worth. So even my family do not 


know my whereabouts of late. They are 


fortunately abroad.’ 


A 


‘*You think she loves you, then?” as 
ed Wentworth 

‘Ohno; but she will, when it is too late.” 

Sm rood ( rod no woman is worth 
your death. You were the bravest fellow 
of us all, the dearest companion we had, 
the purest example we knew. I hate her! 
What is she, who could learn your value, 
and then turn you off to the clutches of 
Wentworth sprang to his feet, 
and tall, slender body, and 
clinched his hands as if grasping a knife 
His eyes shone with a 


Stein! 


tragedy 


| aes, 
SHOOK Lis 


and an enemy. 
fury of anger and hate which was the 
the casting of a great epoch in 
luis life that 
for evil were gathered together in 
The man had reached the 


signal of 
From moment his forces 
form 
and diseipline. 
climax of his development according to 


lis inborn proclivities. 
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He was to be, for | 


came bac 
He lifted } 
slightly from the table, pointin 
“God.” 
“And He kills!” 


ter comment, as he thrust 


Stein’s dreamy gaze 


moment with a smile 


was Wentwort 
his har 
his pockets with a mundane air of } 


Stein died, Wentworth having 
ed with him faithfully and devote 
The scheme of seekinge ¢ 
and } 
ment upon her as he could devisi 
in Wentwerth’s mind to engrossi: 
portions while he watched Stein 


the end 


Guerrinar, wreaking such 


out of existence. It was accordin< 
caleulations to conceal,the death as } 
He left the 
ly village, the stretching beaches, t] 
ble ocean, and hurried inland. It 
relief to him to get back to city life 
though his attention was wholly em; 
ed with a decidedly unconventional! | 
yet the turmoil of a metropolis sanct 
the sophistication and cruelty of it 


and as long as possible. 


more easily than the broad light and 
ewy honesty of Blue Harbor had don 

It took some time to discover the w] 
abouts of Miss Guerrinar, and during 
interval the avenging friend went thr 
an elaborate preparation for their n 
ing. He was practicing the part of 
interesting man of weak nature—a na 
which Miss Guerrinar was to be n 
to wish, overpoweringly, to round a 
strengthen. Of course Wentworth k: 
that he might fail of his object in e 
respect, but the very difficulty of the tl 
charmed him. 


Some of his friends who happened up: 


a period at least, an active instrument in | him at this time, although it was natural 


the iconoclasm of wrong and despair. And 
his life would no doubt be the more flour- 
ishing for dealing wholly with savage in 
stinets, since ingenious retaliation was one 


of his sturdiest inclinations. 

‘‘How can you speak so?” Stein said, 
in quiet tones of reproof. 

Wentworth stamped his foot, and drew 
his head up like a stag’s. 

‘As much as you love her, so I loathe 
her!” he cried, his lips white with the in 
tensity ‘But 
must forget my own feelings, if I can, and 


In all 


of his passion. 


see what is to be done for you. 


. ° > . | . . . . 
this fog and beating of a dismal bell and | woman who, in his opinion, belonged 
provincial destitution, can’t I find some | Stein still, he experienced a tremendou 
His knees shook, his shoul 


Whom 


one who understands your case ? 


) 


do you employ 


come, | 


| ly his wish to keep clear of them, as 


him if he were in bad business luck, bx 


cause he seemed so woe begone. Tot 
solution of his altered demeanor he 1 
| ily gave sanction. 
took upon themselves to decide that 


change in him came from disappoint: 


affection. 
what was thought, so long as Miss Gu 
rinar did not learn that he had once b 
| noted for self-sufficiency and action. 
Strange to say, an hour before he 1 


her, and while anticipating with triump! 


| the opening of his intercourse with 


sensation. 


They also sometini 


But as for him, he cared 1: 





ders seemed to be drawn back, and hi 
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PRISONERS! 


He 


iad sé 


ik upon his breast felt as if 


stronger than he } ized him 


erful grasp, and was thrusting 
from the path he had chosen 
t 
irt 


ad to foot 


lo~ bit 


his sid 


» tremble from he 
shook 
e smiled in his peculiar w: 
th 


vou were after me, Stein: 


is emotion to himself 
il my revenge 1S Coming 

cea bride.” 

is introduced to Clover Guerrinar. 

e was a natural actor, the hesita 
mbarrassment which he felt, and 

SUL d his role well enough since he 

ving to cut a limpish figure, were 

fright He 


tartled into eagerness at finding her 


e, and not due to stage 


y remarkable person she was, but 
ided admiring perplexity 


looked at him in a kindly w as 


ay, 


noticed his embarrassment, and 


it it came from awe at standing 


{ with a woman of so 


poy 


ace 


young 
and well-known 
vorth rallied. 
You would make no mean adversary, 
ierrinar,” he ‘T should al 
be glad to have a conflict with you, 
to mind He thought with zest of 
ual warfare which he 
her. He gazed upon 


ulmiringly, and even allowed him 


beauty ver. 


(a said. 


was intend 
» wave with 
o measure her height. 
What 
said, in surprise. 


an extraordinary sentiment!” 
“Why do you ad 
s me in this manner ?” 

shrugged his shoulders, looking 


d t] 


hen answered 


1e room, Which was full of guests, 


1 


| have heard a great deal about you, 


[ was not fully prepared, neverthe 

[ had been given to suppose that 
vere sometimes cruel, and you look 
ie like a generous woman.” 


ie blushed, evidently displeased with 
vrusqueness, but he quickly added, 
‘I never can hold my tongue, and it 


lL 


bad weakness for me, since I am full 


f odd fancies.” 

These words arrested her attention, and 
him 
expecting to catch sight of some 
Wentworth 
yed his chosen part to perfection, and 
] 


Ked 


looked at from under her bent 
ivado in his aspect; but 


as innocent and puzzled as a stray 


ng child. 


‘Who has told you that you have odd 


neies ?” she asked, condescendingly. 


Me ¢ 


. } 
a grand mot 


o understand 
nowW 


he 
Sle 


opening a iarg ran, { Vi 


ward off 


no. 


afraid ai 
You 


and I will 


not give vou 


uy 


may eall upon me, it 


you 


be as lenient as Ll can possibly manage 


be, whatever fancies may assume shape 


a 


your brain 


Vent worth colored. but merely beea l 


he was overjove d with this opening to suc 


cess. Miss Guerrinar set him down in 
her estimation verv emotional, and 


took a feminine satisfaction in finding 


him so, for however unreliable emotiona 
men may prove to be after long trial, they 

- | 
ne with 


at 
worth are both charm 


serve to pass the tir piquancey, if 


they have any worth all; and those of 


them who have real 

ing and rare 
Fortunately for the proper development 

ud 


winter 


of their acquaintance, as Wenty 


have termed it, she was making a s 


visit in Boston, which was foreign to them 
both, so that there 


no inquisitive and overzealous friends to 


were, on this account, 
remark upon the vast difference observa 


Went worth, 


one to alarm Miss Guerrinar by comments 


ble in the once efficient no 


upon the ineredible alteration in his man 
ners and facial expression. Lmpecunios 
ity f his chosen cards; and 


Was one oO an 


‘ ; ca eee 
other wise provision which he had made 
to 


accident. 


about himself to her, 
But the 


| 
accident 


was never talk 


unless by Ih he con 


created the vhich 


Her 


pioneering 


stantl y 


was 


necessary. own stability of char 


: ; 
acter and spirit of quickly 


1 
ih 
made Wentworth’s ocea 


the 


reaching to the roots of matters wit a 


fearless interest 


sional bursts of confidence and atti 


tude which he at once assumed of looking 
to her for enlightenment and imagination 


seem to her reasonable, especially as she 


was accustomed to having her friends 


lean upon her greater 
strength he had | 
all the discipline of a motherless only 
child 


tried 


mental and moral 


S een nurtured with 


Pretty girls hung about her and 


to imbibe larger views of lif 


e, and 
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elderly ladies consulted her seriously as to 
the styles of their caps and the propriety 
of their Her 


ld had an ennobling e 


1} ] 
mantillas lovers 


her that 


always 
told she fFect 
upon them, and the heads of families ex 


Ah, here Miss 


model for all sensible attractive 


claimed comes Clover: 


she is a 
ness, girls There had been a time when 


Miss Guerrinar seemed to threaten to pass 
beyond the horizon of everybody’s com 
but 


the terrible danger had been tided over by 


prehension by preparing for college, 


her engagement to Stein. 

The young lady to whom Miss Guer 
rinar was making the winter's visit, on 
the oecasion of her father’s having tem 
porary business in the city, was very 
much surprised to hear her call Went 
worth her moral ‘‘ pensioner,” and laugh 
over him, in the early stages of their ac 
quaintance, as a“ boy man” who had not 
been taught the A B C of self-deve lop 
ment. 

‘* He strikes me,” said Miss Dike, ‘‘as a 
person of considerable self-development. 
Just think how well he plays the piano, 
and how delightfully he tells a story! 
He appears to know a great deal too, upon 
all sorts of subjects, and in all sorts of 
languages. The trouble is, Clover, he is 
so much in love with you already that it 
makes him seem to you vapid.” 

‘*T don’t believe even love can make a 
man of innate power vapid,” answered 
Clover ‘Sometimes it makes them al 
together too domineering.” 

Miss Dike looked at her friend shyly, 
having no doubt that she bore Stein in 
mind 

ow Ol.” moment, ‘I 


only wish some of the others were as en- 


she said, in a 
tertaining as your ‘pensioner,’ although 
fits of the And |] 
told often, by married 


see how 


he does have blues. 


have been my 
wonderful to 
have 
when you come to discover !”’ 

“There 
ment,” Clover replied, checking a laugh. 
‘Hor I consider Mr. Wentworth to 
particularly 


friends, that it is 


many young men can the blues 


is something in your argu- 
be 


ingenuous, and I am sure 
that he turns his worst traits to view.” 
Miss Dike siehed 
*Ttis so dreadful,” she said, ‘to know 
that I am so small and unoriginal that I 
If I should 


I am quite certain that I should 
even ask my husband what color I must 


shall always be patronized. 
marry, 


wear 


|of great men. 
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Clover moved her head with 


a 
dignity, and responded encourag 
“You will escape all the anxis 
said, ‘‘ 
self. 


them, 


of making great decisions f 
It is the law of my nature t 


but it is an arduous fat 


eyes filled with tears. She w: 


sitive since the breaking of her e 


ment with Stein, and mourned the 


him as though he were a dead Jo, 


stead of, as she thought, a disappoint 
one. 

The difference of opinion cone 
Wentworth which the two voung 
revealed to each other was wholly d 
his own efforts. 
them a 


He was afraid to 


eree about him, for in that 
they would soon weary of referriy 
at all; but if he could but mar 
to interest them both in different 

there would be all the aid of piqui 


love of argument and generous defens 


him 


and contrite admonitions of too mue] 
verity upon his side in their femi: 
Miss Dike, therefore 
exhibit more of 
character than to Miss Guerrinar 


conclaves. To 
ventured to his actua 

One of his frequent calls was upon 
bracing, sparkling day in November 
which he found it difficult not to cus 
forth into all the vivacity and keenness 
his temperament. Miss Guerrinar 
more genial toward him than ever before 
and looked so gentle as well as beaut 
that as Wentworth sat himself down 
was obliged to groan in a plaintive man 
ner, or else give up to a flow of spirits 
together too cood for his part. 

‘What is the 


Clover, in concern. 


matter now?” asked 

‘That I am alive now,” he muttered 
‘This day makes me almost mad wit! 
energy, and yet it does not seem wort! 
while to do anything. Ive been march 
ing through Boston looking at the statues 
Well, even their grea 
ness could not prevent these motionless 
effigies of them the 
names, and playing a perpetual joke upo1 
them for having lost their ‘ go.’”’ 

“You know, I 
these statues - 


from assuming 


no doubt, that 
due to the 
memories of the public, who must have 
something before their eyes in order to 


have 


are defective 


keep the thought of a great man befor 
their minds. But I don’t wonder you ar 
discouraged, if you have been looking at 
monuments. I never look at them if | 
can help it.” 
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will not always be able to esca] 


said Wentworth, with a keen 
shall I be paralyzed with regret 
1?” she asked, smiling 


shall see.” 


as if yo 


1 : =“ 

i speak l had a niaden 
: eT 

go,” she said. P 


erhaps you ex 


) serve yourself up as a hero for my 


destruction when I behold you in 
You don’t seem to have made 
eadway against your fancies, al 


T hs 


as to the necessity and means of 


ive given you so much good 


SO 
| have taken all that you have said to 
» heart,” replied Wentworth, raising 
eyebrows sadly, and looking upon the 
front of Clover’s feet as if he 
find 
i have certainly led me to see what 
ed If I had but been nurtured in an 
faith!” He 
ted up and went to the piano, and 
«1 some fine selections in a masterly 


et in 


1 to himself there. 


prostrate 


sphere of courage and 


His musical performances were 
he had thor 
himself in that line 
is an indication of fine elements in 
that his taste was so good, and his 


At 


after a couple of futile attempts to 


ner. 
welcome, because 


hly cultivated 


h so delicate as well as strong 


through a song of Schubert’s without 
g, and putting his hand to his fore 
id as if in pain or perplexity, Went 
th whirled round on the piano- stool 
{ stared at Clover stolidly. 
Have I given you pleasure ?” 
tl anded. 


A great deal. 


ins 


de- 


I particularly like to 


AN 


7 1838 till 1843 the Hawalian Is] 
In 


f« Ot by 


ands were a bone of contention. 
trigues were constantly set on 
ents and subjects of France and Eng 
id, having for their object the subver 
m of the native government and the 
zure of the islands. In 1839 the French 
mpelled the king, Kamehameha III., to 
mply with certain unwarrantable de 
inds, and as a security for future good 
to deposit $20,000. It was 
thought that the demand was made in ex 
ctation that the king would be unable 
to comply, and that thus the French 
vould have an excuse to seize the group. 


eNnaVvior 
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oll 
piano at home, and as I can n 
play well myself.” 

He slapped his gloves upon his knee as 


imself, and smiled with a 


if applauding 
way toss of the head 


‘I'm a lucky dog after all,” 


mured, his eves) Sparkling 

know, I really am repaid for 

I have filled with labor over 

But when I play to myself 

seem to be trying to make some on 

who is not with me, and I play 

softly to try to cheat the very atin 

into carrying the notes throug 

you; and if I grow very happy, : 

glad that [am playing, then I know 
believe that 


beea St 


truly 
that Il have quite made mys lf 
are listening. I 


you are the 


you say ‘you’ 
only person to whom my mu 
sic has ever been of value.” 

‘* Are you sure of knowing that no on 
valued it 
‘At any rate, Iam sure I did not car 
to that until And if any on 
had really approved | suppose L shoul 


thankful. Approbation is 


as how 
have been 
ouiaan 

‘You think I approve of you, then 

Wentworth looked frightened 

* Just stop there, please,” he said, con 
cisely 

Why 

He turned his face, 
with low diet, 
At last he answered: ‘‘It is 


he 
better to think 


hinned and pal 


away from her glance 
sometime 
than to know Are you 
generous enough to let me be 

As if crushed and terrified at the near 
she did not 


possibility of an avowal that 


care for him, he hurried away. 


HAWAIIAN HISTORY. 
The American forward 


and raised the sum, and the peril was for 


merchants came 


the time averted. 

But the 
the British « 
and 


plots continued, and in 1842 


‘consul, Richard Charleton, a 


coarse illiterate man, incited by an 


ambitious adventurer, one Alexander 
Simpson, endeavored to involve the na 
tive a ld 


on 
ig over the 


Sir 


in difficulties that 
4} 
il 


yvernment wou 


result in hoisting the British 


In the 
Simpson, Governor of the Hudson Bay 


group same year George 


Company's territories, visited the islands 
An English gentleman of liberal views, he 


would not lend himself to the intrigues of 
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lbeit one ( hem was his 


s advice the king, har 


} ] ] 
assed on all ides, decided to send com 


mers to the United States, England, 


rance to try to obtain, if possible, a 


MISS 
nd i 


definite acknowledgment of his kingdom 


und sovere 


ignty 
Tothis important embassy were appoint 


ed |} William Richards, formerly one 


D rae 
Ley 


f the American missionaries, but who had 


.) 


been for some time acting as adviser to the 


king, and Haalileo, a native chief. They 


quietly embarked in a small schooner for | 


Mazatlan, and crossed Mexico to Vera Cruz. 
As soon it that had 
left the ls on this mission, the British 


consul, ¢ 


they 


as was known 
islan¢ 
‘harleton, also secretly embarked 
for London, vid Mexico, to lay his com 
the 
leaving Simpson 
+} 
tl 


plaints before British government. 


as de pl 
signs, Whom, 


ity to carry out 
the 
Hawalian government declined to recog 


nize. 


1eir joint de however, 


On the Mexican coast Charleton fell in 
with Paulet, commanding 
her British Majesty’s frigate the Carys 


Lord George 


fort, and made his lordship, as his course 
ifterward to his 
I and by his formal and plausible 


SCcLLeTN eS, 


showed, a convert 
ing induced Rear 
\dmiral Thomas, commanding the British 
that to the 
Carysfort to Honolulu for the purpose of 


‘complaints against the k 


squadron on station, order 
investigating the alleved grievances 
On his arrival Lord Paulet, a hot-headed 
young nobleman, readily lent himself to 
the designs of Simpson, without inquiring 
into the merits of the case, dazzled by the 
idea of so early in his career making a 
brilliant stroke for his country, and ex 
tending her drum-beat round the world by 
Making 


demands upon the king, at the cannon’s 


one more station outrageous 


mouth, compliance with which he knew 


be 


alternative, 


would impossible, he required, as an 
the 


kingdom to England, or he 


immediate cession of the 
would open 
fire upon the city and declare war in the 
name of Great Britain. 


In this terrible crisis the procli 


lamation 
issued by this native king to his people is 
so touching and so king-like that I will 


quote it here: 


‘Where 


mons trom my 


are you, chiefs, people, and com- 
ancestors, and people from for- 
eign lands! 
* Hear ye ! 
in perplexity 


which I 


known to you that Iam 
of difficulties 


brought without 


I make 


by reason nto 


have been cause ; 


therefore I have given away the 


Heat But 
people, and your privileges, will cont 
I have hope that the lite 


land. ye! rule ove, 


I 


my 


of the land 
ored when my conduct is justitic 
* Done at Honolulu, Oahu, t 
1 > 
13. 


day of February, 18 


rest 


“ KAMENAMI 
“ KEKAULUO! 


Lord Paulet took formal posses 


wh 
f 
‘tl AS 


the islands, installing hims 0 
of her Majesty’s new dominion. d 
ed every Hawaiian flag he could 
of, and placed an embargo on « 
tive vessel, so that no one could 
and carry the news. 

An American man-of-war, the B 
Captain Long, had come in a few d 
fore the cession. Captain Q 
late of Norfolk, Virginia, was then a 
shipman on board of her. The A 
cans were very indignant. They had t 
guns double shotted in hopes of an opp 
tunity to interfere, but, being on a c 
could not go out of their way to earry 
news, and could only remain neutral 

Lord Paulet would thus have eru 
prevented the king from communicat 
with who were abr 
successfully working for the acknowled 
ment of his independence, hoping to 
mit the home government to an ace: 
ance of this ‘‘ voluntary” cession at 
eannon’s mouth before the other sid 
the story could be represented to it 


lacke 


his ambassadors 


H 
young lordship and Simpson chuckle: 
over the success of the stroke by \ 
they had, as they supposed, closed ¢ 
avenue of egress for Hawaiian vessels 
and secured the arrival of their own « 
patches in England in advance of « 
ery other version of the story. Yan 
shrewdness was, however, too much 
his lordship’s plans. 

It happened that the king had charter 
ed his own yacht Hoitkaika (Swift Run 
ner), previously to the cession, toan Ame! 
ican house for a voyage to Mazatlan and 
back. Lord Paulet, anxious to get pos 


5 
at ¢ 


session of the only creditable craft at th 


islands in order to send Simpson as his 


bearer of dispatches to England by tli 
speediest way, and being prevented by it 


| charter from seizing the vessel without 


the consent of the American house, offer 
ed, in case they would relinquish thei 


charter, to allow them to send an agent 


on the ship to attend to their business 01 


| the coast, and to bring down any freight 
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wn trip, thereby saving them 


expense of the charte 


be remembered t 


nication between 


and the coast 


} 
»} 1] 
i 


aepens 


from 


oceasional Chance 


VeSS( 


iulet rightly con) 


merchants Wouid ju 


1 


isiness tr 
e little dre 


Ih 
be 


vas giving them 


} 
made ¢ 


ers of the Boston. wi! oO woul ] 


rlad of an excuse for a forei 


as : 
His lords] Ips plans, 


ved that pleasure, consoled 
giving a ball on board, to 
e officers of the Carysfort were 
vited. 
s then a young merchant i 
| attended the ball with m 
American residents. A 
s quietly invited into the cabin of the 
, where I found Captain Long, Dr. 


previously a prominent American 


Hono 


na ny otn 
t | t 
I Sheehy 


mary, then acting as the king’s min 
and other influential citizens and 
Here I was 


ab envoy 


friends of the king. wW 


king’s desire to send an 


the 
vland to present his protest against 
Paulet’s act of violence, and his an 


him, and to 


the charges against 
id the restitution of his sovereignty. 
informed also of the opportunity 
the Ladd ( 


messenger in 


oO f 


the 


f 
i 


to 


L to firm oO and O 


tl coast 


1c 


who were warm friends 


ind Co.. 
island 
king should send a 

; 


vovernment, ud proposed 


secret 
their 
Lord 


master-stroke against himself 


am 
the character o 


turning 


in 
agent, thus 


test possible way. 
as asked if I would go in this double 


reo and act 


icity of ostensible superea 
minister plenipotentiary. 


Ir. Charles Brewer, who was one of 
council, a noble-hearted man, with 


m Ll was about associating my self in 
In 


now enjoying a creen old age 
not only 
but agreed to advance for the 


eSS 


o 
= ¢ 


uve consent to my ¢o 


mm 


necessary funds, and take his pay in 


1} 
i 


Nc 


I readily accepted the commission. 


KIng 


wood, all the king’s other revenues 


having been cut off. 
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christene 


tender 


cour 


Ing devotion 


Tl 


aS 


LOSE Happy 


t 


) t a La 


copied ver! 
tions, from 
the 
Ame 


Commit 


credentials of 


can ministe 


I 


a a@orainar 


and mi >I » court 
of St 


Ha 


i 
as 


Sing of the 


a : 
the title Kamehan haa 


Pat 


lands,’ i 


Lord 


dozen 


Ww allowed by retain 


with some hal ( cou 


by the 


missions signe 
1 out 


oecasle 


f 
| 


to be fille DV MVS 


tries as mm mig 


d ne 


were render 
the 


ty of my fin 


eoandR Chal 


sadors, Haalil 


in ease I did find them 
myself. 
The 


a 


papers W 


and conti 
the 
coffin for a table 


al t 


roy 


sary to kee p the transact 


clerk was not trusted 


| 
ambdass idor, , 


by myself afte 


prepared, a canoe 


as a spatehed from 


Kana LaS 


f the islan 


1d 
to 


point « to Summon 


vy and his suite » midn 


t boisterous 


(+ 
frail eon, evance, t 

the 
Honolul 
light 


il 
t » 
Uli 


rossing 


sy lan¢ 


on shore 


l, < 
the 


ceived 


SU natl 


and his / 


. ; 
leuhina nue 
1 ' , 


Keka ll “big queen 


ints return 
without Lord Pau 
they had ever 


mouthed 
| 


wh 
{Oi} 


rhen, tl ing and his attens s ret 


ed to their mounta 
let having a suspicion tha 
left them. 


n 


S, 


T 


) 
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The American consul at Honolulu took | ing to an honorable man with thy 


dvantage of the opportunity also to make | on’s love of fair play, I did exact} 
me the bearer of his dispatches to Wash-! was asked to do, explaining the f 


+] 
rt 


ington, with details of the cession, which | the case, and that the king, far fro 
would, of course, have momentous inter- | ing made a voiuntary cession of 
est to the American government, and the | main, as stated by Mr. Simpson, ha 
protest of the American residents against | one under protest to save bloods] 
the act of Lord Paulet showed him my own commissio: 
All the hurried preparations being com- | his Majesty, and his protest agai: 
pleted, ‘‘ H. B. M.’s tender Albert” sailed | outrage to the Queen of England 
on the eleventh day of March, 1848, for | quest for redress and the restorat 
San Blas, commanded by a midshipman | his sovereignty. I told him that t] 
from the Carysfort and two old men-of- | cers of the Hudson Bay Compan 
war's men, with a crew of eight Kanakas, | other leading Englishmen in Ho 
and two passengers, one of whom was Mr. | disapproved of the outrage, and t} 
Alexander Simpson, late ‘‘deputy con- | fair tribunal would dismiss as basel: 
sul,” now special bearer of dispatches to | charges against the king upon whic! 


her Majesty from the ‘Governor of the | demands had been made. I exyn 


Sandwich Isiands,” the other one myself. | that, under this pressure, the king 
After a thirty days’ voyage we landed | made the cession under protest, r 
at San Blas on the 10th of April, and en- | upon the justice and magnanimit 
caged our mules and guides for Tepic, the | England for investigation, restitution 
city, thirty miles inland, of which San his rights, and restoration to his thro: 
Blas is the sea-port. It is a handsome Mr. Barron thanked me for the inf 
city, healthy, and pleasantly situated on | mation I had given him, and assured 
high ground. We reached it the follow- | that he would take the same pains to fo 
ing day, and were received with princely | ward me on my way to England that 
hospitality by the British consul-general, | did to send Mr. Simpson, promising at t 
Mr. Barron, a wealthy merchant who had | same time to keep my secret from him 
married a Mexican lady of rank, and was teturning to the parlor, he said to M 
a very influential citizen. I had been his | Simpson: ‘‘ This is indeed very 
guest three years before, on my first trip} that you have brought, and much as 
across Mexico to the United States, and | should be pleased to have you stay a 


rreat ne 


had received many attentions from him. | partake of our hospitalities, it is of the 
All the way over Mr. Simpson had been | most importance that you reach Engla: 
pouring out upon the young midshipman | without delay. I will have your mul 
commander, who had plenty of time to | and muleteer and guide in readiness 
converse while his old tars took care of | you to start early to-morrow morning 
the ship, his expectations of the lionizing | Turning to me, he said, in a way not to 
he should receive at Tepic. He lost no | excite Simpson’s suspicion: ‘‘ As you v 
time to inform the consul- general, with | have plenty of time here, would you not 
no little self-complaceny, of the glorious | like to take a trip to the city of Mexico 
news that the Hawaiian Islands were un- | If so, you can go with Mr. Simpson, and | 
der the British flag, through their ‘‘ vol- | can furnish you with the animals.” I 
intary” cession by the king. Mr. Bar- | plied that I should be very glad to go 
ron listened in unconcealed amazement to | The ci-devant British consul and prospe: 
his startling and excited statements, ap- | ive Governor of the Hawaiian Islan 
pearing to notice from time to time the | looked somewhat dashed at being so 
utter silence which I maintained all the | speedily turned off. It was not so mu 
while. When they were finished he rose | like being lionized as he had expected. 
ind invited me into his private office, as| In those days the travel on the west 


if on the business of Ladd and Co., whose | coast of America was by horses and mules 


agent he was | with pack-saddles for the baggage; ther 

Arrived in his private office, Mr. Bar-| were no public conveyances. We left 
ron requested me to give him a full state- | Tepic April 12, reached Guadalajara 01 
ment of the remarkable affair, which, he | the 16th, and on the 21st arrived at Lagos 
was convinced, must have another side | where we took the diligence for the city 
from that which Mr. Simpson had so flu 


| of Mexico, where we arrived on the 25th 
. , = 1m : 
ently set forth. Knowing thatI wasspeak-| The next day I called on the American 





On May 10 I sailed for New Orleans 1 


\ 


AN 


Hon 
Ininis 
il 
On the 28th Simp 
al for Vera 


Blaek, and with him on 


1} 


Thompson, the American 


news I had bro wl 
ligence 
reached the beautiful 
City of the Angels 
e passed the night. The next 
at Perote here | met Mr 
bearer of dispatches from Wash 
Mexico 


ne 


rié day we 


e los Angeles 
} 
rrivea 


to our minister in ind 


from him my first tidings of the 


ambassadors, Richards and 


pe 


W ashineton 


» with whom I was to associ 


1 ; 
Y naving gone O 
1 


ie 80th we passed through Jalapa 
tiful town in a healthy situation, a 
for eitizens of Vera Cri 


of resort 1Z 


Wiis 
that 
about 


mus of vomito, which I learned 


raging with great violence in 


Sut [heard that a 


from there, so kept on my way with 


vessel was 
Simpson, and reached Vera Cruz on 
day 

Simpson at once embarked on the 
e hay 
dispatches for Washington, was to 
to 
Imagine my dismay at 
had 


vomito 


sh steam packet for Havana. 


ie schooner advertised sail for 
‘leans. 
that 


Here was a situation 


ins her destination been 


|! 


Lore 
v, my beloved friend the consul on 
vay to England, and no vessel up for 
port! The prospect was not cheer 


n 


he brig Architect, and after a most vexa 


ious delay 


( 


at the 
boat to eross the bar, we reached New 


Balize, waiting for a 


two hours too late for 
laily train for Mobile. 


ins on the 22d 


Here I was told that I might possibly 


( 


h Boston in time for the steamer of 


ne 1, provided no accident occurred to 


mail train. To do so would, how 


ver, be to make the quickest time ever 
de, while delays were the rule rather 


n the exception. 


My arrival with the news of the seizure 


the islands caused great 


excitement in 


w Orleans, where there was already 


ong feeling 


th the affairs of Texas, then 


against England, on ae 


int of real or supposed interference 


fighting 
interesting 


An 


her independence. 


‘umstance of my brief stay in the city 


is the accidental discovery of the fate 
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of the ifornia 
brougtit t the States 
On May the 
for Li 
» New ( 


\1 


1th 


“ar ‘train, t e editor o 


S 


hie tcayune accom panlving 


me hn the sensation otf tl 


ars absence trom my 


day 


round myselil 


native hurryin 
through 
Mob 

Ar lat M 


that V had to wait over 


h no time to visit a fiance 


* and mother in Bos 


1h 
ton obile, however, L found 
} kon 


nours 


SLX 


mocking me the young 
ad sailed the day De fore for Boston 
27 I 


( late 


\ 


On M found 


d at 


ay myself in Charles 


ton, greatly having got so far 


without serious delay In fact we reached 
Mal 


Il felt 


reaching Boston in t 


Charleston two days ahead of the 
which left New Orleans when I did. 
sure, therefore, of 
ot 
seldom delays north of Charleston 

the the the 


Charleston steamer failed to make her ap 


hh 


for the steamer June 1, as there were 


Kor first time in 


season 
pearance on time This blasted my hopes 
of reaching Boston in time, and compelled 
me to spend the Sabbath in Charleston 
ie thought that 


ith 


by t] 


somewhat consoled 
fteen days w 
while waiting the next 
[ left Charleston May 29. An 
alternative still existed of taking a sailing 


New York the 


steamer from Boston, and, to miss no possi 


the d lay would give me 


my family for 


steamer. 
vessel from instead of 
ble chance of proceeding on my mission 
L passed Washington 
stopping to deliver my dispatches in per 
intrusting them to the care of 
Lieutenant Brodie, 

pledged himself to deliver them from his 
own hand to Mr 
retary of State, which he did in due time 
Ne W York June l 
of an hour, for the London 
I tried, 
ndomitable antitype Mr. Phileas 


through without 


son, iy 


naval friend who 


Legare, then acting See 
I reached too late, 
by a quarter 
packet ship George Washington 
like my 1 
Fogg, to charter a steamer to put me on 
board of the ship, but was told it was of 
Tal 


to his lengths of seizine 


no use, as she had a r wind, so refrain 


ed 
the steamer and putting her captain in 


from 


rong 


but gave it up and went on to Bos 


Irons, 


ton, home June 2. to the aston 


ishment of my parents, who, having had 


" ling 
no warning of my coming, thought I had 
dropped from the clouds, and were almost 
when told 
of my rank and my mission, extraordi 


as much astonished as if I had, 


nary and plenipotentiary 
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Webster 


+ 4 + 
it his Boston resi 


Daniel 


is then 


Secre 


upon him, June 4, with 


son Jarves, the we Known 


historian of the Sandwich 


Henry A. 


‘an minister to Hawaii, v 


} 
ana 


and Pierce, afterward 


v hie se piace 
a business firm I was about 
Honolulu My 
Webster wa 


V missron, al 


tO take on 


irn to object 


to 


in 
Mr consult 
id to engage 


; | ] + \ . 
ne Cnited States rovernment. 


remember his majestic presence and 


vernous eves 
he Unite 
British government 


acts of Lord Paulet. 


He said unequti\ 
d States would inter 
did 
To 
‘We will await the 


England does 


hot 
disavow the ise 
nis vn language: 
result of your mission. If 
iot then disavow the acts of Lord George 
Paulet and restore the group, we'll make a 
fuss.’ Mr 
ters to our American ministry at the court 
of St. James, the Hon. Edward Everett. 
On the 14th of June I em! 
the 


Line 


Webster gave me strong let 


varked at last, 
steamer Acadia, of the Cunard 
As we passed down the harbor she 


on 


fired asalute of twenty-one guns for Presi- 
dent Tyler, just coming into Boston. 

June 
Everett, 
[ told him of my errand in 


We landed at Liverpool June 28. 
30 L called on our minister, Mr 
in London 
England lai 


that 


1 my papers before him, and 

Mr had arrived 
seven davs before me If | had not 
missed the steamer, I should have been a 
As Mr. Everett 


high-sounding credentials 


learned Simpson 


only 


week in advance of him. 
examined my 
his habitually grave countenance relaxed 
inasmile. My papers made me actually 
outrank himself, as | was made ambassa- 
dor not only to England, but to any other 
the world. Hesaid, **‘ You are 
to such important 
mission,” to which I replied with becom 


country ol 


very young have an 
ing modesty that his Majesty depended on 
the justice of his cause rather than on the 
experience of his ambassador. 

I learned Mr. Everett 
Richards and chief Haalileo were in Par 


from 


is, but expected to return soon to London, 
and he advised me to notify them of my 
I did 
so, taking lodgings at No. 1 Bury Street, 
St. James, paying the moderate sum (for 
a royal ambassador) of three shillings and 
sixpence per day. 

Mr. Everett had already, I found, had 
an interview with Lord Aberdeen, Minis- 


arrival, and wait for them there. 


that Mr. | 


ter of Foreign Affairs, and Sir 
Peel, Minister, on the 
question, on behalf of the Unit 
England had not « 
disavowed the act of Lord Geora 


Prime 
and though 
iad some intimations that suc 
be the result. She was waiting to 
My first interview 
Everett left me much encouraged 


whole story. 


prospects of my mission. 

On the 12th of July, not havir 
my Mr. | 
to the |] 
Aberdeen, inclosing a copy of my 


from with 


associates, 
advice I addressed a note 
tials, and requesting an intervir 
same evening a flunky in 

the C 
the Foreign Office, called at the lox 


with a letter for me bearing 


of the ‘‘minister plenipotentiary 
dently exalting him greatly in th 
ished eyes of his landlady, which 
beginning to with 
upon a lodger of modest bearing \ 


look some sus} 
apparent occupation or visible mi 
support, 

The note was from the Under Secret 
and read as follows: 


“Mr. Addington presents his comp] 
Mr. Marshall, and, by desire of the Ear! of 
deen, requests that Mr. Marshall wi 
Mr. Addington at this oftice on Friday 
two o’cloeck in the afternoon, 


** FOREIGN Orricg, 12 Ju y, 1543.” 


I found Mr. 
manner. 


Addington very affal 
He courteously offered m 
chair and a wet blanket, saying that | 
Aberdeen desired him to say to me t] 
English government could not rec 
me as ‘‘envoy extraordinary and mi 
plenipotentiary” of the King of the $ 
wich Islands, as they knew no suc} 
late king having ceded his 
ands to Great Britain, and having tli 
fore no power to appoint an envoy to t 
rovernment. 

I replied that by the terms of the ces 
sion his Majesty Kamehameha III 
retained the title of ‘‘ Native King,’ 
which title I had designated him in 


son, the 


| communication to Lord Aberdeen; th 


had no anxiety to be, nor much expect 
tion that I should be, recognized as mi 


| ter plenipotentiary and envoy extraor 
| nary, but had forwarded my credentials to 


| him simply to show that I was fully « 

| powered to represent the ‘‘native king 

| that if Lord Aberdeen would recognize me 

| as the king’s accredited agent, and afford 
me the opportunity of presenting his letters 





so prominent a member of 


I> 
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roofs which I had of the injustice 
ch he had been treated, and the 
n which he had been compelled 
s kingdom, my object w 


ed 


neton 


ould be 


said t 


had not been desirous of as 


1y jurisdiction at the Sandwich 
with the king's 


but that the charges a 


interfering 
ainst 
re very serious, and must be dis 

or the king 


ssed my full confidence that a t 


must grant redress 
hor 
vestigation would dispose of them 
satisfaction of the English govern 
Ws 
ect of the cession and the cireum 
had led to it, and I left 
encouraged by the candid way in 
Mr Addington seemed disposed to 


had a long conversation on 


es which 


er the matter. 

\imost aS soon as I reached mv lodg 
safter this interview Mr. Richards and 
ileo arrived there. They had come 
iste from Paris on getting my second 
from London, which was the first to 
We spent the rest of the day 


liseussing the startling events which 


nh them. 


occurred at the islands since they 


wd 


1 laying out our plan of attack 
.e British lon. 1 up my 
ers thenceforth with the other mem 
of the embassy, at St. Paul's Coffee 
, St. Paul’s Church-yard, from which 
laid siege to Downing Street 
[ called with Mr. Richards at the office 


tl took 


of the Hudson Bay Company, all of whom 


ored the cause of the king, and ex 
indignation at the 
ught about by one who had in 
r employ, and who was a nephew to 


ressed outrages 


been 


the company 

Sir George Simpson. 

On the 21st I commenced copying for 
entation to the Foreign Office through 
\ddington, who had agreed at our in 
iew to receive my statements, the long 

ter of Dr. Judd to the ministers, and 

rtions of the charges brought the 
vaulan government against Simpson 

r having violated all the rules of diplo 

tic courtesy. 


by 


On the 22d of July we were agreeably 
iwprised by the arrival of Mr. Peter A 
from Belgium, full of his 
‘heme, the then famous Belgian contract. 
xv establishing a Belgian colony at the 
slands. 


srinsmade 


Mr. Brinsmade was one of the partners 


of Ladd 
Honolulu 


) na 
sen 


and », thre 


America 


related. 
Ing h 
with 


thoritv t 


intrig 
panv oO©r ¢ 
United States 
resources of t] 
between h 
eign nat 
Brinsmad entleman 
tion an aqdare } id been 
more 
and had 

] 


‘Belgian Company of Col 


yvorking for 1 


Nhnallyvy succeeded 


throug 
117 

had been formed wit 
K | 


compan y i} ample 


pr 
had 


capital, and with as 
The 


vored the scheme in the 


at oOpold 


dent Belgian government fa 


. , 
hope o 


a new market for Belgian manufactures 


making the islands, and 


yusSINeSS there 


investments at 


establishing profitable 


sug 
The contract was drawn 


up by which all tl 


ar-crowing, etc 
1e unsold government 
lands at the islands were to be placed un 
der control of this company and the stores 
and warehouses and sugar plantations ol 
Ladd and Co to be 
Mr informed 


partners, Ladd and Co., of his suecess 


were purchased by 


his 


and 


them. Brinsmade had 


it was to meet him and bring him back to 
the islands with the first installment of the 
purchase-money that they chartered the 
king’s yacht to gotoSan Blas. Just as the 
contract was ready for the signatures the 
news of the seizure of the islands came 
like an extinguisher, and stopped all pro 
ceedings. The firm were under pecuniary 
embarrassments from which they would 
ved this negotiation, 
and Mr. Brinsmade realized that for them, 


have been relie by 
as for the islands, ever) thing was at stake 
His talents had at the of 
Messrs. Richards and Haalileo the 
of and he had been of 


very & help to them, h 


b en 


service 
from 


time their arrival, 


reat aving written 


nearly if not quite all of their dispatches 
to the governments from which they were 
seeking recognition of Hawaiian ind 


pendence. He immediately entered heart 
with pre 


rovern 


and soul us into the work of 
senting our case to the British 
ment. 

We had also the advice of Sir Henry 
Pelly, home of the Hudson 


Bay Company, who had promised to see 


frovernor 


Lord Aberdeen personally, and urge upon 
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All 
before being 

An 
verdant diplomatists at the outset of our 
As I had 1 
my instructions 
Messrs 


patches were 


he prompt consideration of the ca 


se 
our dispat« hes were submitted to him 


sent to the Foreign Office 


amusing dilemma embarrassed us 


proceedings 1IOW, according to 


become associated with 


Haalileo, the dis 
signed by all three of 


Richards and 


to be 
us. We pondered long over the moment 
ous question as to how the Earl of Aber 
The 
seemed singu 


The n 


Our lord” would be 


be addressed in then 


“My lord 
a plural signature. 


deen shoul 
ordinary phras 
lar 


chief suggested that 


for Live 


proper. Our misslonary associate thought 
that savored of irrey 


© lord 


erence. Another pro 
to the 


We tinally surmounted 


posed which was open 
I 


same Objection 
the difficulty by considering that our three 
Love 


,and began it ‘* My lord,” 


signatures ther meant Kamehameha 


itt 


ed muster with our Hudson Bay House 


which pass 


censor 

Our method of concocting this moment- 
ous doce iment, upon W hich,a swe believ d, 
fate 


of 


hung the 
\] 
in our 


Pauls, wou 


of a nation, was on this wise 


four us. round a large 


Sitting 


lodgings under the shadow of 


ld take up the points one by 


one, and each write what he thought was 


thing to say, and the best way to 
his 
almost invaria 
of Mr. Brins 


made, who proved himself a born diplo 


would read aloud 
But we 


language 


say it; then each 


own production 


bly adopte d the 


matist, and to whom for his services 


in) 
drawing up these dispatches, which were 
complimented by the Earl of Aberdeen as 
remarkably strong and well writ 


Hawatian 


velnY 


ten,” the vovernment owes ; 


debt it has ill repaid 
Going in one day to the office of the 
Lludson to 


our dispatches for the perusal of Sir Hen 


Bay Company leave one of 


y Pelly, 1 found that Mr. Simpson hac 


r 
been in 


the day before and left one 


‘a weak presentment of a weal 
in Sir Henry’s estimation. 
On the 24th of 


dispate he s to Lord Abe 


July we finished our 
rdeen, transmitting 
documents re 


with them copies of all the 


lating to the cession which had passed 
between Lord George Paulet and the Ha 
On the 7th of August 


we sent him a dispatch presenting the de 


Wallan government. 


fense of the Hawaiian government against 
he charges made by Lord Paulet, and its 
+] 


appeal to the British government and to 
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British love of Justice and fair 
redress. This was acknowledged } 
Aberdeen to be a very strong do 
‘oe up all the 


covernment seriatim, answered 


ook charges aga 
proved them 

Three days of suspense followed 
which, my twenty-fourth birthda 
at the White Hart Inn, and visitine 
sor Castle and Hampton Court. \ 
invited to dine with the great pl 
pist Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, who wa 
time engaged in her noble efforts fi 
on reform. | anticipated the } 
with great pleasure, but the sudd 
ness of Haalileo prevented the fi 
Mrs. Fry, ] 
sent us a very elegant Bible, wl 
at the 
presentation to his Majesty Kamel 


ILI. 


wallan embassy declined all invitations 


of our engagement. 


to have been given us din 


During my stay in London tl 


public receptions, both from the court 
the American Legation, having no tin 
money to spare for such oceasions 

[ was in nervous anxiety to conclud 
There 
Pacific Railroad or Isthmus route in t 
days, and if I missed the fall trading 
from Boston to Honolulu, vid Cape Ho 
I might have to wait six months. On t} 


negotiations and ret away. 


9th of September, not having heard 
our document, we sent an urgent n 
the Earl of Aberdeen, requesting an 
‘‘as Mr. Marshall, one of thie « 
missioners, was compelled to return s 


decision, 
to the islands.” Hearing nothing b 
12th, I addressed a note in my own 
to Mr. Addington, requesting a privat 
terview with him, and received a pro 
reply, appointing Monday the 14tl 
my interview, I explained my pers 
reasons for desiring to know as earl, 
possible how far the representations w1 
with my associates, I had had the hon 
make to the Foreign Office had exo: 
ated the king from the charges mad 
Lord Paulet, and whether the 
of the British government could 


deci 
not 
given before I returned to the islands 
Mr. Addington replied somewhat co 
ly that our statements had been recei 
but whether they had had the effect 
expected he could not say; that the 
posing statements were so contradic 
that it was very difficult to decide 
| tween the parties; that the facts seeme: 
be that the government of the islands \ 
administered by foreigners, and that tl 
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tinual struggle bet ween two par two the next day, 
lv hostile to each other t ob pared another let 
ontrol. All he could tell me at | deen 
is that a person had been ap On Tuesday, 
s consul-g neral: that he would pointment, 
as possible for the islands, | the Foreien Of 
instructed in relation to the | made as the 
difficulties He said tract whicl 
at the Fore flice ha just the Fore ig 
rmed that the Kine of the Sand and explain 


nds had granted to an American | which had beet 


) 
1 
I 


enia which gave him power to | dington was evidently taken by s irpris 


of all the lands at the islands If | by my prompt production of the contr 
re the case it showed a weakness | and its holder, and still more so on 

part of the king which demon- |} for himself 

iis unfitness to rule. were simply 

ied that I would at once deny | granted these 1: and privileges on con 


th of any such charge, not from | dition that : tock company s} 


MOU 
esent knowledge of the facts, but | be formed, the stock of which should 
my knowledge of the king’s charaec- | offered for sale in England, France, and 


the United States, prov 


d that I would pledge myself to hat the king 
harge within twelve hours sovereignty should be cvuaranteed, and his 
} 


ve the ¢ 
n made an urgent appeal through | rights amply secured. This, of course, was 
Lord Aberdeen to allow the com complete disproval of the charge 
ners to be heard, and to have the king had sold his soverelg” 
settled in London, in order that their | any partiality to the U1 
ry negotiations with other powers Mr. Addington on readi 
not be embarrassed Mr. Adding- | and hearing Mr. Brinsmade’s report of hi 
promised to repeat our conversation | action in furtherance of it, expressed |} 
» Lord Aberdeen, and to let us know the | satisfaction that the matter had been mis 
rmination of the government in re represented. 
1 to the proposed reference aS soon as L followed up this advantage by urging 
ible. the equal falseness of the other charges of 
On my return from this interview I re- | national partiality on the part of the king 
1 its substance to my fellow envoys, and stated that the appointment of Dr 
they approved of the views I had| Judd, of the American mission, as_ the 


upon Mr. Addington, that it would| king’s prime minister, an appoil 
*the interest of both nations to have} which had been instanced as proof oft such 
new consul-general begin his career) partiality, had, in fact, been mad 
nbarrassed by all these old claims! suggestion of an Englishman, Sir Georg« 
ch had brought the Hawaiian govern Simpson Mr. Addington asked me how 
to the brink of ruin—and agreed | it was that the Americans seemed to pr 
me that strong etfort should be made | fer French occupation to that of the Eng 
iave the troubles all settled before he | lish I replied that the Americans did not 
ld leave for his post. Mr. Brins- | fear French competition, but that they felt 
was justly indignant at the charge that if the English took possession then 
against the king in regard to the | trade would be ruined This idea seemed 
cs assignia of power to sell Hawatian | rather gratifying to British pride. Mr 
ls, and laid before me the king’s con Addington requested a copy of 
ict With Ladd and Co. and all the docu- | contract with Ladd and Co., for 
ts relating to the organization of the faction of Lord Aberdeen, and i: 
ian Company under that contract. | us that the council wa 
ley were as complete an answer as I had | upon the Sandwich Islands question, and 
ipposed to Lord Aberdeen’s charges I | that we should know its decision at as ear 
rote immediately to Mr. Addington, re- | ly a period as possible 
iesting another interview, and permis- | I returned to our rooms, copied the con 
» bring with me the American re- | tract, and sent it to the Foreign Office th: 
to by the charges. I received a| same evening. We felt that the end of 


f 


appointing an interview at | our warfare 
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Au 
lispatch to the Foreign Office, urging 
hat the 


should be 


. 
dnesday, gust 16, we sent an 


possible terms t 
rovernment 
London, 


the 


so that its new 


repre islands might enter 
vith a 
Lord 
lad to decide the 
and that on 


st dispate h from ‘*'St. Paul’s Coffee 


ipon 
We the 


\ 


clean-swept field 
Aberdeen would 
matter 


recelLvinY 
Paul’s Church-yard,” he would 


una 


n this letter to 


ie Whole matter to the decision of 


formally proposed l 

law advisers of the 
pla, 

The same day I received a note from 

Mr. Addington, appointing an interview 

for the The 


one, 


Crown, confident 
of fair 


British love iV. 


next interview was a most 


satisfactory Our proposal was ac 
received from Lord Aber 
tl 
satisfactory assurance that we had made 
out 


cepted, and we 
deen, through the Under Secretary, very 


Sandwich Islands 
yresented, and that the Brit 
ish government would do it justice. 


our case, that the 


had been misre} 


My own share of the work was accom 
plished. Leaving my associates to receive 
the formal announcement of the govern 
ment’s decision, which was rendered in ae 
ith its pledges, I caught the 
steamer April 20 
Boston, where I took unto myself a wife, 


cordance Ww 


first Britannia, to 


and embarked with her for the Sandwich 
} 


Islands, November 12, on the good ship 


Congaree. Our ‘wedding journey” of 
five months at sea, without sight of land, 
[ commend to all young married couples 
as the most efficient method of getting ac- 
quainted with each other. 

After the usual perils and pleasures of 


a Cape Horn passage, we arrived, April 8, 


off Diamond Head, the whole cost of my | 


embassy to the court of St. James and re- 
turn having amounted to $1995 95—in fire- 
an account which would compare 
quite favorably, I imagine, with those of 
other royal ambassadors 


wor rd 


Neither the king’s finances nor my own 
private means justified any display on the 


occasion of his ambassador’s successful re- 


turn, but he sent his own double eanoe to 
} 


ring my bride and myself on shore, where 
we were received with open arms and cor 
dial greeting by the king and all loyal to 
his cause. The news of the success of my 


embassy had, of course, been ant 
by the overland mail which bor 


My 


agvalh 


OWn emotions we 
the HF 


flag floating over the palace and t 


patches. 


terable 


on seeing 
pirp. 

On landing, the first news I lea) 
that Admiral Thomas, in comman 
English squadron in the Pacifie, |] 
ened down immediately on receiy 
of his old friend Mr. Barron fron 
and had restored the islands on tly 


Paulet’s dispatches, and the urgent 


of July, 1543, to the sovereignty o 
rightful king, with imposing cere? 
Amid 
vessels in the harbor, ineludinge the ( 
rysfort, the British flag was lower 
the Hawaiian hoisted 
available flag-staff in the city, the 


st the boom of cannon from 


colors on ¢ 
Br 
landing and saluting them. 

Admiral Thomas 
eareful of British 
position to give up the islands exe 


was, however, 


interests and 


‘pending the decision of the Britis] 
ernment,” and meanwhile took up his 1 
idence in Honolulu, ready to seize 
again if such should be his orders 
land the neg 
tions, chiefly to make time to assur 
self that run off 
the bon morceau if she dropped it 


herself lingered over 
France would not 


The consul-general appointed by E 
land, General Miller, arrived in due t 
at the islands, and succeed 


ply } 


ing events 
woved the wisdom of our desir 
have the questions in dispute settled ly 
fore hiscoming. The one point left op 
by the decisions of the Foreign Office 
years to settle, roused much ill feeling 
and was not finally adjusted according t 
the facts, in the opinion of those longes 
conversant with them, though the consul 
general did the best that could be expect 
ed of a stranger in his position. 

Mr. Alexander Simpson retired, after t 


failure of his magnificent schemes, into t 


Highlands of Scotland, and there disap 
peared from public view after writing 
book of bitter denunciation of the Brit 
government for letting this brilliant pn 
slip through the fingers into which he ha 
drawn it, and, as he said in a letter to t 
London Times, ‘‘ putting more faith in t 
representations of a Yankee shop-keep 


| than in ‘hose of a British subject.” 


| 
| 
| 


* See Jarves’s History of the Hawaiian Is 
Second Edition, p. 183. 











THE CATSKILLS. 


i faded letter ly ing before me, 
nd whieh is dated from Green 
i Street, in New York, fifty years 
the writer Says: 
| could wish the Hudson were in 
tter condition for my trip to Cats 
[ shall be four or five days in 
¢, but L will start well prepared for 
ourney.”’ 
yonder what the anxious gentleman 
hat day would say were he to sit in his 
. library on this morning, and listen to 
observe the changes in his beloved 
skill since that period of green fields 
vide-spreading orchards, fine old 
itry estates and farms that stretched 
vn to the very water's edge? W here 
Indians grew their corn, and the Du 
esand Van Vechtens built their homes, 
at arena of summer tratlic has devel 


Boats and trains are coming and 





¢, the bustle of arrival and depar 
stirs all the ‘* Point,” animating the 
ve in the way peculiar to American 

is near a ‘‘resort,” and the whole 

munity to a new-comer seems to be 

the alert for signs of travel the sky shines ve a rim of close dark 


flight of the bird is across 


But to the right of this prov incial crowd | foliage, and the 


| clatter one sees, directly on landing,a a peaceful stretch of land and water But 
ta of very fair and quiet country. The this is not the Catskill of Indian romance 


‘curves about the greenest of banks, and one’s imagination. One longs to 
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concentration of the village life, 
f the wharves and station be 
and be up Vay to the hills 


thie 


of activity, 


and a 
back 


thrift, 


beauty IS 


twenty 
mountains It seems 
other day, vet such 
ol 


as Well as duration. 


trips were 


then matters much more caleulation 


We took the night 


d though it was a rather poor af 


boat, an 
fair, I 


See 


am afraid, to my childish eyes it 
da floating palace and the ladies’ 
eling of the fascination of the 
The 


a colored Wo 


eadih a Win 


theatre with the luxuries of real life. 
cabin was presided over by 
and affable, and full of a 


which 


4} 
kad, POPUL 


] 


urd sort of anecdote 


rather owe 


charmed me greatly She impressed me 


being about as old as people ever were, 
was not over fifty. 


slave 


but I presume. she 


And she told me stories of times in 
which seemed to me 


that 


the Northern States 


ghastly traditions, | remember, for 
peaceful moon-lit country 

She had been brought up in the mount 
of 


Rip and of the Indian period with a fer 


ains, and loved the suggestions old 


vor worthy of a larger intelligence than 
she owned, and from her I first heard any 
romance of the region about which 


of the 
lam writing 


W hie hour 


lumbering old coach, which stopped at all 


boat landed we took a large 


the publie houses and various private ones, 
deposited and took up letters, packages, 
and messages. Our driver was a man of 


amiable though meagre physiognomy, 


he 


vay that gave the child beside him ample 


and idled over his employment in a 


opportunity to fill her eyes and heart—in 
deed, perhaps, to touch some glimmerings 
with the mae sty, the f1igantic 
High 


upon every side rose the mountains, their 


of her soul 
wonders, of the scene before her. 
pathways cleft with gorge and ravine, 
their indomitable silence broken only by 
the 
quiet summer wind moving through the 


‘ushing of their many waters, or the 


God's grace and bounty 


through it the 
their height and depth, their width and 


pies spoke 


all, in ereen splendor of 
Vuastness 

Those old days have passed away. Prog 

ress has come sweeping over the country, 

ing much at defiance, but it can never 

eee 

ro 


this hour the message of the Catskills may 


sett 


destroy what nature has reared there. 


be read as reverently and as aw! 
when their depths echoed Indian 
or their waters carried the Indi 
noe, 
And 
of this country 


away the fearless beauty of the h 


I find the createst 
Nothing seems 


herein 


intrusion seems to disturb the so 
of the peaks and gorges, the sweet 
the 
brooks and torrents. 

The Catskill of to-day is a larg: 
place, characterized by the usual 
American village A 
main street with shops and hot 


mountain streams, the innu 


ance of the 


idly speculative loungers, and alm 
thing to indicate what the place one 
unless it be in the names which ha 
scended through many generations 
Duteh and colonial and provincial 
Around about, in a sort of stately 
ference to the activity of the plac 
the of olden 1 
belonging to families who have autho: 
Americans in their feeling that prid 
race may be consistent with the most s 
And these old 
places give a dignity to the town 


‘* resort,” are houses 


ply republican sentiment. 


who runs may read their story, sinc 
few have the 
They preserve their Dut 
symbols, the heavy cross-beams, the 


instances original fi 


been altered, 


erous fire places, or the English arehit 
ure of the last century so perfectly 
their tale is assuredly written in ston: 
wood work, and I will be pardoned, | 
sure, for returning to some mention 
these later. 

But what would the writer of the letter 
before me 
** Point” in Catskill on a summer's mon 
ISS2 ? 


say were he to arrive at tli 


ing of Everything bespeaks 

only bustle and enterprise, but the ey 
aration of something very new, sinc: 
railroad has been established from 
Landing up to Laurenceville, just at 
mountain's foot. 
thing to awaken the Van Vechtens 
Van 


from their slumbers, but, as is sure t 


Surely this is sor 


Dusens and Livingstons and Fi 
the case in all American enterprises, it 
received with the 
thankfulness and 
it. we question, possible to overcome 
American tourist with any 
for his comfort or luxury ? 

is not to be moved to surprise in any su 
direction, and certainly the manne 

which the travellers leave the boat a: 


been most matte 


course patronage 
contrival 
L believe 
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n to the brand-new little train await istence, and I think it is disappointing to 
emis worthy of study 


most people to be met with so much bustle 
train rushes down into the placid | and crudity when their dest ition Is such 
ness of | 


the shore where the boat 


11 
rion But onee away 


an old and grand r¢ 
s, With little shrieks and starts and! from the bank and you will find that the 
trip can include the romance of the hills 


for the route 


is signs of its being new to this ex 


is well cehosen, and leads vou 
on the mount: away over a country 


full of richness and 


]X82 peace, of idly growing things, great fields 
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of corn, stretches of buekwheat with the 
bloom of August on it: into ravines where 
the water rushes, with an ancient melody 
in its movement, and out and over a plain 
bevond wluch the mountains rise, relega 

| smaller things to insignificance 
nothine can » more perfect 


low evolution of the dusk and 


ce to moonlight over this country 


then arises some understanding of the lore 
which all old Catskillians eling to, and 
Which, let us hope, no streneth or enter 
prise, no congregation of the ‘‘summer 
boarder, can ever take away 


The train takes us up around Catskill 


} 
proper and mto Leeds, and Leeds was 


really old Catskill—in very truth the place 
which gave this part of the country a 
name Whence comes the name, | believe 
the most faithful chronicler can not say 
It is found in various old records. Ina 


letter dated over one hundred years ago, 


LEEDS BRIDGE 


and which the present owner kindly 
lowed me to read, ‘‘ Catskill Villag« 
mentioned, but the place now ki 
that name was then referred to 
‘Strand,’ or the ‘‘ Landing,” for 
have said, the village of Leeds was 
Catskill proper. 

I think it nurtured in men a ecm 
feeling of permanence, proprietors 
desire to keep Nature unchanged 
and true to her first, best imp 
there at Leeds one finds so few n 
the impress of destroying man, si 
which could jar the student of forn 
color as God has laid it upon His « 
Whether this has come from jealo 
listlessness, or perhaps the appreciati: 
vastness, one can not say. All that 
be reduced to fact is that Leeds villag 
old Catskill, lies simply embosomed b) 
hills and vales which the Indians 
Duteh must have known, and it se¢ 


tomea most perfect relic of the past, w! 
is fast becoming too traditional to se 


our own. 
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a solemn company of Duteh | Veehtens hac 
at the Stadt Huis in Albany, | hills, and we are told that here and there 
ie purchase of Catskill They | houses were built, but there could searcely 
‘plain and land” for four | have been anything like the feeling of an 
ind active community in a region that was all 
the picture of that morning an | wilderness, silence, and the impenetrable 
significant and American one. | grandeur of mountain, clove, and forest 
is the old room in that quaint Gerritsen Van Bergen’s house is still 
»wn, and there were his Majesty's | upright, and one can not but wonder what 
though enterprising and shrewd | was the story of those early buildings 
s, Robert Livingston and Marten | Tiles and bricks imported from Holland, 
1 Van Bergen and Sylvester Salis- | wood-work put in with slow and patient 
Esquires, and with them the magis- | hands—what a picture one can conjure up 
f the jurisdiction, and those strong- | as the train goes rushing by, past Leeds, 
etic figures of the time, Mahak- | into the dim silence of the real mountain 
iw and his six head-men, represent- | country, where one waits for the stages up 
of an Indian tribe who were, as | the grand old hills! 
id been for years, in possession of Of all the old landmarks just at this 
emnly beautiful Catskills, where | point, the Salisbury heuse is, I think, 
corn grew, and their camp fires |} most interesting We drove to it one 
sunshiny day When the mountains were 
Dutch and English gentlemen | like great purpling monuments ahead of 
eht the Indian country; the deed was | us, the greener country looking strange 
ited with writing and hieroglyphies. | ly fresh and young for that old country 
Indians were stoical, the purchasers | and as we went past corn fields and buck 
but little for tradition, since we can | wheat meadows we talked of the Indian 
no records of the original occupants of | and Duteh traditions of the land almost 
itskill valuable enough to give them | as though we had all of us the associations 
They disappeared, wandering we | with them to which one of our party could 
not where, and the only tradition | lay hereditary claim, and the story of the 
| preserving is of a handful of the | Salisbury house was told as I faithfully 
ho sometimes came quite peaceful- | give it here 
the new settlement, simply from a Francis Sal 
to visit their forefathers’ ground of the land purchased Trom Mahak-Nemi 


isburv built it, on his share 


never lingered long; finally they | naw, in 1705, when it must have been a 
sappeared entirely ; and then deseend very stately dwelling \fter his oceu 
of that Sth of July, 1678, woke up| paney there lived in it a man whose life 

fact that the Indians’ idea of the | included a romance Which Hawthorne 
nust have been picturesque and col. | would have illumined with hi eirdest 

ongly enough by romanee to bear | fancies He was a person OF strange and 
arison with the print and canvas of | arbitrary temper, and so ill-used a slave 
own more varied, progressive period. | or bound girl in his service that she fled 
unk no one is quite certain what was | from the old house, aided, it was supposed 
st done with the new purchase, vet | by her lover,a young Dutch sett 


istexample of enterprise, the mount- | furiated by her escape, her m 
ilroad, leads past the very houses | the mountains in search 
i were built by the sons or grandsons | ing the girl at night-fall 
earliest Duteh and English owners, | the tail of his horse. and star 
se days Albany was a thriving town, | back to Catskill. As might b 
ertain smaller settlements had gained | the horse dashed the unfortuna 

tation as being habitable, sociable, and | pieces on the rocks; and slight : 

thy of domicile’; but this new set law of the land, it found mean 
t in the country of the Indians | the murderer and put him on 


l 
have had its origin in the merest |) His family unit poli 


lation, sinee the few who cathered rreat wealth, and vie I man 


seem to have made almost no effort |) brought to trial, and justly condemned to 
ind or encourage a community. death, they obtained a respite of the sen 
incis Salisbury built in 1705 the 


fine | tence. But herein lies the curious part of 
e still standing. One of the Van | the story The decree of the magistrates 
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SALISBURY HOUSI 


was that he should be publiely hung 
in his ninety-ninth year, and mean 
while he was condemned to wear 
about his neek a halter, that all 
might know him to be a murderer 
doomed to death 


From this time forth the criminal lived girl tlung from it. One old lady 
in a strange and gloomy seclusion, rarely that when a child she used to live 
coming into the village of Catskill, iso-| ror of the peaceful spot where thi 


lating himself from his fellow-creatures, bury house stands, firmly believing t 


but doggedly wearing his halter, which ghostly occupant, with a halter about 
on certain occasions had to be shown in) shrivelled neck, could at any moment 


public. Until quite recently there lived 
in Catskill aged people who could re 
member having seen this strange re 
cluse wearing his halter, and, singular 
as it seems, he actually lived to com 
plete his hundredth year! But times 
had changed King George's rule gone, 
the new order of things seems to have 
swept into oblivion the curious decree 
of that colonial magistrate, and the un 
happy owner of the Salisbury house was 
left to die in his bed; but his singular 
story alfected the neighborhood, as 
might be expected, with a belief that 
the house was haunted, and strane 





tales used to be told of a spectral horse 


and rider, with the shrieking figure of a DATE ON THE SALISBURY HOUSE 
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inly any such ideas were dispelled 
sunny look of things about it the 
the old 


building, 


spent at house. 


o-story with 


and regular windows, and the 


5 in iron letters along the upper 


stone. 


There is not much shade 


vet enough to shut out all e e. 


evarden and orchards are a pretty 


of growing things, which give it 
ot homely comfort rather than any 
dread. Within, on entering, is a 
iy running the length of the house, 
i quaint staircase to the left, and on 
side doors open into living - rooms 
are treasures for the antiquarian 
ceilings are supported by heavy 
the windows are deep, and the 

of glass small and old, while the 
ices are the deep caverns of the ear 
vhteenth century. At present these 
nus. the seene of much festivity in the 
Salisbury days, are furnished quiet 

it in quaint enough style to suggest 
origin of the house: a suggestion of 
dried 
ving-room as of summers long 
the low footed 


ss and Chippendale book-cases, might 


ider and roses lingers in the 
cone 
ind chairs, the old 
been there when the Salisbury house 
ery young, and the orchards without 
striplings. Our hospitable hostess 


Bible, 


one of the 


ed us a genuine old Duteh 


ch stood on a table near 
places, and there was nothing in the 
ise to my mind more pathetically sug 
ve than that book —the queer charae 
the bits of faded writing interspersed, 
pages thinned by use and age, and the 
y binding, all conjured up pictures of 
cone Van Dusens, or Van Bergens, or 
laps Salisburys, who sat in the long 
room with the book held open before 
un, dreaming, let us wonder of what, as 
read, or perhaps looking out across 


rich and silent country which they 
just entered upon, foreseeing so little 
what 


wsthetic development of the present 


let us hope so very little—of 


r were to demand of this lovely un 

tured region, 

Vhen we had wandered about the house, 
in its many suggestions of 
s forgotten its period of horror, we 
t out around the sleepy garden to the 

where we looked at the little loop 
les pierced in the walls in days when 
etribes of Iroquois were considered dan 
us. From these quite a stout resist 


calmer 


ance cou d 
killregion ab 
Show that s 
tertained of 
less Not 
house 
once mace 
the present 
stone 
‘uel 
party ol Tndians 
the purpose 


Yet 


The only ree 


how 


wolves found 
the 


of hunters thirty 


bosom of 


the minds of Lad But no 


for Laurenceville » connect 


stages, ete., are the announcements ea 


Pater 


daughte rs 


gerly scanned by the new arrival 


familias with his wife and 


and perhaps how often, alas! it Is per 


haps) sons, Who intend to sojourn for a 


time in the mountains before resuming 


their customary occupations. The sum 

mer boarder has descended upon that fair 

tract of country so sole mnily sold and pur 

chased in 1678, and we have only to watch 
Liie 


understand what to expect on reaching the 


to 


the arrival and departure of stages 
mountain’s summit 
itself at the 


Although nothing ts 


A curious scene presents 
railway terminus 
finished yet, the traveller demands swift 
locomotion, and so things have been put 
in working order in advance of their act 
With High Peak rising 
with the ri 


mountain torrent in his ears, with a stretch 


ual completion 
crand|y at his back, ish of a 
of richly rolling country to right and left, 
silent with the silence of maje stic suprem 
acy, the ticket agent of the railroad sits 
with a little pine table before 
And 


young la 


out-of-doors, 
him whence he distributes tickets 
round about are the travellers 
dies in the latest style of summer costume, 
young men with alpenstock and Knicker 
bockers, elde riy people in search of health 
or quiet, or amusement for their younger 


ones—all either waiting for the mountain 


1] Land 


ersation at 


stages or the train down to Catski 


ing; andthe fragments of cony 


this point in the journey are keenly inter 
wonder if the day will 


American 
] 


all of his and her phases 


esting. | 


1 
the 


ever come 


when summer boarder in 
] 


1 
Will have been 


entirely written out! Here is one party, 


consisting ot an easy FoOIne, good looking 
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the soldier and 
lis bearing not distinet 
bourgeots, and vet decidedly not patri 


n: rich, one mav Judge by his wife's 


pparel and his own contented air, but in 
no special way ambitious His wife is 
handsome, and thin, and if not exactly 
cross, vet habitually complaining and su 
perbly dressed, and fine in her manner; 
and with them is °* Georgie.” the inmevita 
ble small bov, w ho ought to be bottled or 
casked, or buried, while the family are at 
summer resorts 
In the stage there are, of course, the 
dumb, awe-struck people new to the jour 
ney, and who seem to wonder what they 
came for: the people who have been so 
often before that at every point they are 
able to give accurate information about 
everything to every one else with endless 
repetitions of the pronoun **I’; and the 
gay young people who are wondering 
whether the hotel band is good, and who 
there will be up there to dance the rac 
quet and play at tennis 
The stage is well enough now and again, 
but fora cenuinel y happy journey up the 
eternal hills I think one should have 
one’s own conveyance, starting from Cats 
, and taking the journey 
to know the country at 


and appreciate im some 


fashion its sublimitys 


Phere are many roads up to the mount 
ain’s summit, and all are worthy of ex 
perience The Clove Road shuts in the 
more delicate variations of tree and shad 

of brook and ravine, and its history 

ull of romantic interest Twenty-five 
vears ago Tew pedestrians really knew 
anything of this country, and a story is 
related of an ardent New-Yorker who vis 
ited the region with an old Catskillian, 
and wh Wi horoughlv enchanted by 
ll | \ The guide, though loving 

beautiful native land, was 

rather bored by the visitor’s enthusiasm, 
especially when he Was foreed to watt 
while nobly sounding verses rose to the 
tourist’s lips. Finally he turned upon 
him with, ‘*Come from New York, don't 
Vou, sir 

Yes,” was the answer 

Waal. I'd like t’ know what youd 
say if I went down thar and gawked 
around like you do up yere.”’ 

The Cloves are many, and I think that 
known as the Platterkill is the wildest and 
most picturesque, but only hardy walkers 


should attempt its ascent Kiehte 


ter-falls may be counted in a wal] 
Clove, and the wild grandeur of th 
has defied almost every pen and 
The Kaaterskill and Stony Cloves « 
frequented and less hazardous t) 
erand old Platterkill, and almost a 
tiful, vet with the latter we must 
sympathy that one givesa defiant c 
or It rests captive if you like by 
sent day in one sense, but boldly sug 
of the days when its first inhabitant 
in it without touching one stone or 
one stream or angle, that nature |} 
there, and the steady stream of progr 
perhaps I should say tourist, may go « 
other tifty years before the Platterki 
succumb to the imperious claims of 
The Kaaterskill Clove still carries 
it the fascination of Indian story 
tradition, and I think the legend 
dear old Diedrich Knickerbocker O1ves 
the stream bearing its name is sutli 


to make one feel that the great depths of 


aS7) 
the mountains, the ravines and gore 
belong to the region of fable and Ind 
lore. In olden times he tells us ther 
isted a spirit, or, as the Indians ealle 
Manitou, who inhabited the very W 
recesses of the mountains. What he 
like none knew, vet the charm of his 
or existence seemed to be in playing « 
less pranks upon the red man. An | 
an patiently ascending the mounta 
search of game would find him mo 
as a bear, or panther, or wolf \ 
would ensue, and suddenly the wild 
would disappear, leaving the hunte 
ried and torn in some most forlorn pat 
the hills 

Now in the mountains there is sho 
at this time a great rock, high in au 
with its base softened by the growt 
vines and wild flowers,* and this in t! 
days was known as the place wher 
Manitou dwelt. It is even now loo 
upon as lonely and inaccessible, and 
fore Mahak-Neminaw sold the ground 
the white man the Indians of his ti 
feared to approach this place. It is s 
that the most venturesome hunter n¢ 
pursued his game so far as this lonely 
fiant, flower-grown height. 

There 1s, however, always a break 
such persistency. Wealways find ins 
traditions one lonely figure upris 
against a background of doubt and dre 


* This is now called the “ Garden Rock.” 
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ON THE KAATERSKILI 


perstition and perhaps ro 
So in this story comes 
ricture of a young hunter 
penetrated the Kaaterskill 
bevond this awful pont 
here to his amazement he be 
ranged in the trees a number 
irds. They seemed to him to 
ite some special, subtle mean 
und, impressed only by the 
t of his enterprise, he pressed 
wd and grasped one of them, 
ig to make his retreat quick 
But the fatal moment had 
The gourd burst open: from its orange soures 
d a stream which beat upon the rocks and car 
mn headlong, and speedily dead, witl it, al 
and falling, turning the still ravine 
ement and the poetry of dropping water, it 


to this day, known as the Kaaterskill. 
ive taken no liberties with this curious old story 


but to put the Silnpie lene nd 


iy own language, and, I think, as one leans over the bridge above the eddyving 
ent, one feels assured that somewhere or somehow a romance must lie within its 


s, perhaps in the great solemn heights of mountain that form its horizon 
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rpet 


eontribu 


gendary lore of our countrys 


takes one jour 


sees the 


boarder 


tional sumiuner 


iimsell ‘herself on the piazza 


house, or along the roads divid 
»sumacs and the far 
thieat 


dering 


sweet 


pars 


yorder all vagrant, wan 


hedge-ro s Be it known how 


ever, that not always Is the animate crea 


ture an imeuml for there are to be 


Pace 
found any number of eager, active pedes 
the fresh 
pure air, the green fields, the blue sky, and 


the orand old hills, 


trians of both SeXCS vho love 


and who spend their 
summers inspired by all these elements, 
content to feel America may have a Switz 
erland wherein health of body and vigor 
of mind are to be obtained from the simple 
sources of out-door active and even dolce 
far niente life. Such tourists one meets 
all along the journey, dressed in the garb 
that 


befits them—the young women in 


charming red petticoats and blue flannels, 
the young 


boeker suits 


men in the stoutest Knicker 
andone may prophesy bloom 
and vigor therefrom for the coming sea 


son of balls and 


racquets. But the peo 
ple who painfully emphasize one element 
in the country are those who insist on 
taking it in its ultra-fashionable meaning 
those who oceupy the farm-houses along 
the road, and who are to be found stray 
ing among some beautiful wilderness of 
ferns and bramble, of tall sumac and state 
liest oak, in muslins and laces, high-heel 
The 
pictures 
makes one glad to turn away, continuing 


ed boots and gossamer parasols! 


horrible incongruity of such 
our journey by clove or level road up to 
ward the high peak of the hills. 

The word clove, we know, means only 
cleft, and these clefts occur frequently in 
the mountains, never marring their grand 
eur, rather adding to it, like deep intlee 
tions of some rich and sonorous voice, 
emphasizing the heights beyond or about 
each deep ravine 

to 
Grand 


Round Top 


Names, of course, have 
been given 


High Peak, 


mit 


every point Overlook, 
View, Mountain Sum 
these occur, while the 
lesser points have their own dignity of 
think, 


cherish certain places in such a region all 


cognomen and one learns, I to 


the more whena name has seemed to char 
acterize it, usher it, as it were, into the 
world of title and familiarity. 


or 


The Kaaterskill Clove winds in and out 
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and up and down with every 


mountain and forest scenery, bre 
where the roads somewhat stern 
going up to the various points 
occupied by hotels, and her 
forcibly reminding the most casi 
ist of the land he is in by such | 
occur at the Rip Van Winkle ho 
It seems to me that the early s; 
late autumn 
mvthically historic spot should 


are the seasons 
to its best advantage, for the shift 
ments of the summer-time fore 
In 
mildest part of one October Tr 
driving up the hilly curve that b 
to the brief sweep of land which 


too business-like an aspect. 


of halt before the mountain’s final] 
There, to the right, stands the dilay 
old house, bearing a historic pict 
Rip and his flagon, and to the left is 
rific gorge, crowded by trees and fer: 
which in its lavish break westward 
of rich and smiling vy; 
which meet one at every opening it 
Dale 
and the sweep of meadow-land is }n 
by beltings of darkest foliage, whili 
and there purpling shadows lie dens: 
close, almost to the brink of the 
that to catch every gleam of} 
sunlight pouring down from a univers 
jovous heaven. 


one those 


luxurious country. meets for 


seer 


The rush and feelir 
the air seems to speak only of the ni 
ain height, while all about are thos: 
fathomable, cool, dark recesses eitlie 
stone or impenetrable greens wher 
can pause, fancying the mystery 

hills to be borne on here finally to be fon 
ever hidden. Nothing seems to indicat 
change, yet all is variety, and the human 
voice of gayety and laughter seems o1 
to stir some outer atmosphere, some t 
vapor inclosing what is essential and rea 
in the scene before us. I think that 
spite of all that is done to pervert this 1 
gion into a speculative country, nowlier 
can one feel so entirely, wholly, and 
dividedly a humble worshipper of natu 
It confronts us in forms that defy n 
and decay, and it is for us to behold 
revere in honest silence. 

The Rip Van Winkle house, it se 
to me, is only a shell to bear on its oute 
side the cracked and worn picture of 
dear old sleeper of these hills. Tur 
away from the gorge, we asked a n 
lounging about where the picture c 
from, and he informed us it had been thi 
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er forty years, and 
one seemed to 
ow its origin. It 
not altogether bad 
color, and the 
rawing Is not worse 
in the best sort of 
sign-board, while it 
is a certain charm 
mtiquity which gives it character 
igs just above the tumble-down little 


It 


iorway of the house, and to the left, high 
imong the rocks and their underbrush, 
e spot where Rip was supposed to take 


| do not like to profane SO sacred a 
might be mistaken any 


h 
s sleep of twenty years. by an idle jest, 
t | must own the inscription which blazons forth this fact 
ere for that of any patent medicine, and gave us the uncomfortable feeling that 
and his doings had degenerated into the medium whereby some one’s pills and 


Lp 
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STONY CLOVI 


powders might be advertised Howe 


from such lowering reflections one 

turn to the final ascent of the mount 
and if the hour be nearing twilight, I ean think of no mo: 
enchanting drive. From the moment the real heielits 


entered upon there comes a new feeling in the air—a consciousness, dim at first 
fast growing into exhilaration, that we are reaching the final uplands of the wor 
The roads : now almost perfect, and the tales of overturned stages and runa 
horses are fast growing mythical. These last miles up the mountain are at twi 
full of melancholy charm; and I think that as we go on and upward the sense of 
lation even from humanity so grows that the darkness falls as though a shrouding 
nature were only what one might expect. Sounds are few; movement is, as it we) 
only part of the still-life about one, and the green to right and left darkens it 


Then suddenly comes a revelation. Here on the very sum: 
a great lawn and terrace illumined 


impenetrable night 
of the highest mountain-peak we come upon 
a hotel all doors and windows and vivid animation. A band is playit 


there is a vista of a long room with whirling figures, while everything round ai 


, 1) 
electrie light, 
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iegestive of youth and brillianey, | fairly that vith a consciou 
il luxury W hat a Surprising Ing becon pul it hore 


ma 


this! and vet nothing could be | subtleties of ie hotel existence 


iracteristiec of this country Here | up unusua early one morning 
he young and old who desire to | with great interest the eathering 


eir summer flitting profitable in | of one family party who had come 
vays—fashionable, diverting, and | late train the night before, and who were 
vith the piquancy of novelty and | evidently uneasily conscious of t] xact 
justed change The idea of a ho hour for breakfast Thev were r the 
on these mountains, with eleetrie | class which even in America one may 
two elevators, gas, steam heat, and | denominate as bor rgeots, since ho word 
ilevery-day luxuries of civilization, | [ think, ean so well express the element 
nust admit, repellent until we learn | of comfortable, half-educated, good - hu 
vreciate the creature comforts offer- | mored commonplaceness which make up 
man must be sustained in various | this character, and there was an eldet 


ind woman needs more than a com- | lady rather loudly called ** grandma” by 


sion of the divine side of nature to | all the others, and about whom there was 


even the Catskills enjovable much openly expressed concern, a mother 
ce up on the mountain-top, the trav- | with a very handsome black silk dress 
eels impelled or urged on into the | and perfeetly dull expression, and thre 
wy stream of summer action at a daughters growing to womanhood, and 


looking little gi vhom 


er resort Before one stretches aj one thin, clean 


of hill and dale, of valley land, which | all the family conimmended or reproved, or 
vutiful enough to bear every analysis, | pushed or jostled, as they stood about dis 
: 


ie ordinary impulse of life, once the | cussing breakfast 
Well, I guess grandma's ready to go 


suntain height is reached, is toward hu 
tv, and I must say, at a house ac-/| in,” was suggested by the oldest 
modating very comfortably eleven | ter * Ain't you, grandma 


dred souls, humanity may be diverse- | key 


idied. The occupations are dressing, ‘Well, yes. Well, yes 
¢ and flirting, of course; the amuse- | slowly from the old lady 


ts, tennis, croquet, the delicious rae * Well.” said the mother 
of evenings, and reading the newest | sigh, **l don’t see as there’ 


sand magazines. What spice is lent | our standing about, then 
he day by gossip one dares not ask, But another pause of indecision 


t there is the usual *‘ hear,’ or ** Would | curred, during which grandma gathered 
believe it?” or ‘‘T was saving to my her spectacl sand handkerchief toget! 


sband,” which is the floating coin of all | first in one hand, then in the othe 


nmer hotel piazzas, and each new-comer | looked out patiently at the lovely 
inned as critically as if he or she were | of country below the eliff 


il importance, instead of being only Well,” one of the girls said 


of the moving, gwayly colored eager ment: Colne shall We YO 1h 

n hundred And just here | want Tdas hef said grandma 
comment on one facet, brought to my “Well.” said the mother 
id by a somewhat lengthy experience | well | 


hotel life Let anv one study the \nd the partys 


don t see | 


tppearance of new guests They de HOUSE Passing 
d from the carriage or stage with an | right and lef 
seribably nervous consciousness of the dining-room vVinere super 
that are upon them, and this sense | seemed to frighten thy 
eing intrusive usually lingers until One wondered if 
the next day, when a new stage-load | day were as timid! 
aassengers 1S deposited, with the same | ject to as many ha 
se of timidity, and last-night’s arrivals | girls seemed to enjoy 
into a consciousness that they are! had a great many tine 
sters of the field I like to observe the ut most conventional 
dations of this change from the firs mountain rambles, which 


thin-doors 


< down the dining-room to the period, | ion and luxury witl 


Visitors 


ity -four hours later, when the guest | their char - all v 
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The 


new pathway are 


variety almost endless, and 


seems 


opening on every side 


Kor a time we hesitated about 


the 


hood 


revisiting 
Kaaterskill Falls, dear to our ehild 
since they are so completely under 
but, after all, 
were entire Vr paid even for the laborious 
climbing up and down the cleft, at the foot 
f see the falls in all their 


of which one ean 
aping and tumbling over the fine 


DuUsSINesSS Management: we 


glory le 
ly irregular rock; and in spite of the busi 
ness-like manner in which the visit must 
be made, there is some interest and amuse 
ment to be derived even from the spirit 
‘sight-seeing’ of the 
There is a little 
summer to the 
falls, twenty-five 
cents, and may invest still further if you 
the real old 


or such beverages as root 


of speculation and 
native and the visitor 


the 
pay 


house at entrance 


where you your 


like in candy fashioned 
sticks of candy 
beer, lk monade, or soda water, and there 


are always interesting and entertaining 
fragments of conversation floating about. 
A country couple came there one day, ev 
idently desirous of seeing something of 
the wonders of nature, yet also prudent 
about the investment of their money. 
have lemonade if we didn’t 
she inquired, anxiously. 
‘Oh yes,” he answered, quite cheerful 


Could we 


see the falls 2?” 


lv, and we could seea suspicion of relieved 
feelings in his glance—*‘oh yes, of course 
could.” 

‘** Well,’ she said, after a brief reflection 
‘well, I think I'd rather have lemon 


ade, or perhaps root-beer,”’ 


we 


And we left them to the placid enjoy 
ment of this drink while we slowly made 
our way down the gorge to the rocks be 
low the falls It certainly is not inspir 
ing to have the falls ‘* turned on” to or 
der, but 
this 


those in authority declare that 


is done by no means simply from 


long felt 
the water giving out if not 


speculation for there has been 
a danger of 
held In check 

Soon, however, the scene itself dispels 
the commonplace feeling which came first 
Surely this might well be the scene of that 
old tradition of the hunterand his gourd. 
And the 


waters, high up on either side, seems the 


upon rocks, even in the nOIsyV 


spell of the mountain’s magic—the pecul 
iar loneliness and sense of each rock, each 


stream, each tall fir, conmmuning with it 
self, repeating over and again the strange 
stories of the past 


The various scenes worthy of many 
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days’ journey in the mountain 


stretch like an irregular chai; 


through clove and valley land 
“new Catskill once again, and } 
there, against the background of 
fashionable summer animation, 

one or two genuine mountain cha 
It was a deep satisfaction to me 

near Stony Clove an old friend 

whose habitation has been so lons 
very heart of the hills that somet} 
most fantastically like old Rip se: 
tinge 


his whole bearing — his 


weather-beaten countenance, his 
faded blue eves, thin flowing gray 
and dress half corduroy, half a 
rough cloth which is discolored 
suns and rains of many a season 
little dwelling looked so precisely a 
remembered it, except that its dimens 
seemed dwarfed since our childish 
had rested upon it, but the windows 
decorated as before with rows of e@lass 
in which were sticks of striped candy 
half-moist peppermint and the brown 
ary squares just such as he used to s 
nearly twenty years ago. It was as 
dash to our friendly spirits to find th 
man had not even the vaguest sort of 1% 
ollection of us. 

** But, dear me, miss,” he said, with 
smile like a net-work all over his 
‘such a crowd comes and goes, and so 
There 


1 do think so myself sometimes. B 


say they're spi/iw’ the mountain 


don’t see as they're much account 
said in a moment. ‘‘IT say let ‘em com 
if it They want a chang 
don’t doubt, and let ‘em come.” 


suits “em. 


We asked him if he remembered te 
us once that when he was young lhe | 
always religiously believed the story 
Rip. 

Oh,” he 
now, some as believes it all, and Id’ kn 
myself just what to think 
think; I railly don’t.” 

He looked forth 
curiously speculative gaze, and it see 


said, ‘‘there’s some as does 
just what 


from his door wit 
possible that as old age descended he \ 
going back to the simpler faiths of 
childhood, as he repeated, ‘Id’ know ni 
just what it radlly all come from.” 
Then he settled down to some of his ! 
vorite traditions. He retold the story 
a house lower down in the hills where 
the last century a daring capture w 
made by the Indians; and if he had fo 
gotten our chats in the old times, we 
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FROM NORTH MOUNTAIN 


ered 


ir 


at 
It seemed to em 


onee his ver 


» tne quiet and peace 
e country, | thought, 
iy our old friend relate 


ell-worn anecdotes with almost tl 
He 


inflections as twenty vears ago 


before we left, rather impressed 


ie visit, and said 
and shouldn't at 
ooked, he did remember 


or other; but then so many came 


we must come 


he wonder, now 


as 


sorter 


ie wouldn't forgit agin anyhow, 
times changed more n they had, 
ngs got the wuss for 
OW 


wear, which 
never seemed as if they did up 
vant it 


looking 


he 


understand 


ik 


| 
mused to ha 


SO ¢ 


And standing in his 
up at the and 
eth and fieree grandeur of the hills 


Is, 1 


" 
brought a q 
1 1} , 
i\ aren and he said 


key of Voce 
little Yoeyoe 
ish 


t 


t seemed as if no, they never 


Wear, time, change, what do they centleman w oa 


to those rugged mountain heights ? 
hall always be glad that just before 


{ 
eft 


t I remembered a little patient dog 


Ves, of course 


blind and baliie 
not 


that memories 


ves, did we 


as hamed DY 


| So) fal as | Cou 
\nd speak 


to hve 


ne ot 
mans tace 
happy 


though tow 


remember 
a span 
eittoh 


Yoev 


Ml VERY, 
died 


| doubt 
ded 


iT} Who 


ve crow 
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INTERIOR OF THE 


thickly about the chance mention of this 
long-ago little favorite, but we had to go 
away, leaving our old friend in the twi 
light, still standing m his doorway, specu 
lating over the clouds that were darkening 
the hills 

Nearer to the Point, as I said in the be 
ginning, there are many fine old relies of 
the early architecture of this region, per 
haps no house more romantically interest 
ing than the fine stone mansion just at the 
water's edge, known as ‘“ Dies’s Folly,” 
or the “Stone Jug.” The house is large, 
and built of gray stone, with a fine porch 
and YeCHCTOUS ¢ hntrance and hallway . and 
although so near the town and the vary 

vy elements of the shore, it seems set in 
a certain seclusion of its own, and @ives a 
tinge of dignity to its surroundings. The 
story of the house begins in the last cen 
tury, when Major John Dies, a British of 
ficer, married Miss Jane Goelet, and at the 
same time deserted and “‘ fled” to Catskill. 
Here he spent lavish sums upon the stone 
mansion still known as ** Dies’s Folly”: 
but in spite of his gay and reckless life, 


he lived in constant fear of being arrest 


‘“STONE JUG.” 


ed as a deserter. At the first appea 
of British troops Major Dies would 


take himself to the garret, where le 


in a hollow of the chimney-stack 
existence was known only to his wife 
to which she brought him food and di 
in secret until the danger wasover. W 
Madame Dies’s father died he left his n 
ey in such a way that her reprobat 
band could not squander it, and so ; 
his death the lady lived in quiet con 
and much dignity of state; and as int 
day sthe Folly overlooked a rich stret 
country, undisfigured as now by 

and kilns, it is no wonder that it acq 
a solid reputation of elegance and lu 
ous seclusion. * 

Madame Dies lived until 1799, and | 
told by a resident of Catskill that 
boyhood he well remembered talki 
old people who had known her, and 
spoke of her elegant accomplishments 
piety, and the stateliness of her man 


I am indebted for the history of this old 
to Mr. Henry Brace, whose family now oecuy 
in whose possession is the old mill of Jacob G 
Madame Dies’s father, 
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about the fine rooms of the Madame Dies’s desee ndants 
it Was easy enough to people it Duboises. of varied memory, and | 
es of the dashing major’s period; that I mav be permitted to give here por 
tions of a letter writt bv t | 


many other famous dwellings ritten by the old la 


j iV to 
her daughter Catherine and which is still 
in the possession of the Duboises 
( Ki 
‘DEAR CATE,—I received all y 
for wich Receive my harty Thanks 


ther tells ime ot your suffering tor wich I am 
sorry. I have you and all your sisters and 


brothers with me in my aproches at the Thror 
ot Grace Cate sent. 


ne last fall 2 Viols l 
she said was Lavandar. I did 


pot smell thre 
Lavandar. The Othei 


was for Weekness but 
she did not Say how it was to le taken 

Cate L send you Eggs as you Desired 
$ shillings a Dozen and vou must cout 
and pay for the 2 Viols and let 
[Tam to take the mideine for 


te th 
me know how 
weakness 
“Hope this may meet you in Better Health 
and our Blessed Jesus grant you Some Lot vel 
time on earth with the under aged children 
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neighborhood, has not suf 
much from change. The 
v rafters are untouched, the 
s and windows unchanged, 


BITS ON SOUTH MOUNTAIN 


one has only to regret the very curious | Inclosed 
led fire place Ww hich once occupied the | 

thwest parlor, and which has been de 
ved to me as representing Bible char 


y 


vou have 5 Dollers 


Eggs for which I was obliged to gi > shil 


ling a dozen please to pay the post for the 2 
Viols and send twelve shilling Kag corn Hams 
S with the most amiably patriotic and Buiskets. Mark it J 


.D. and the Remain 
1 i symbols! 


der send in Sugar Candy and Candied Oranges. 
LXVII.—No. 400 
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in tender Regard to self and 
my best wishes for 
ine your sinclar Frind 

* JANE DIEs.” 


postseript the old-time lady adds 


for 5 pound Peppe rmint Loz 


ingis 
Madame Dies diaving had an edueation 
i 


partially Duteh and partially English, her 


doubtt il orthography may be forgiven 
Mhisis allin old new Catskill—the Cats 
ll of the last cent Wy of Duteh and Eng 
sh times—but as the boat swings out 
ipon the twilight waters, we lift our eyes, 


nal 
iia 


ir beyond the bustle of the town and 


PAUL 


mention of Paul Potter’s name 

famous picture of the * Bull,’ 

made so familiar by engravings, wood 
s, and even paintings on china, rises 
before the mental vision, and onee seen, 
ure remains indelibly stamped on 
MeMLOPY whether on account of its 

sic merit, or because it has been so 


copied and so much written about 


t 1] | 
Li 


hat it is a well-known s ibject to all who 
take even the faintest interest in art mat 
ters ‘the question.” It is with the 
general sight-seer rather than with the 
erties however, thatthe pict re has found 
such favor, for one well-known German 
authority, after bestowing merited praise 
on Potter's works, speaks thus of this pie 
ure There is but one fault—the lees of 
the bull and the bent fore-leg of the cow 
area little stiff. But, independent of these 
slight demerits, this picture, in’ spite of 
its perfections as a work of art, proves how 
just Was the feeling which led the Dutch 
painters, as a rule, to treat their subjects 
onasmall seale Apart from the portrait, 
which demands, above all, the faithful rep 
resentation of nature, an object should 
only be as large as life when fraught with 
decided intelligence. Eyen the most at 
tractive subjects chosen by Metsu, Steen, 
and Douw would fail to satisfy if they 
were the size of life, and yet they always 
deal with the human figure and with hu 
man interests But here, where cattle are 
the chief object, and presented, too, in their 
mere passive existence, the intelleetual in 
terest excited is disproportionate to the 
Space oc ipied, and we become aware of 
something huge and uncouth.” 


Two French critics, differing ordinarily, 
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wharf, the stately quiet of the 
rise the hills of Mahak-Nemi: 
possession, from North and Sou 
ains to the Overlook, their eter 
speaking, as it were, some solet 
the sky that meets them, and aer 
a banner of vibrating colors has 
furled Something rests there 
ly willful in its secret of olden t 
pellent of all that can take 
breadth or solemnity away, that 
in spite of all that is new, the ol] 
main forever, and the hills of 
bear always “Everlasting” wi 
their brow. 


POTTER, 


are of the same opinion with thei 
brother One writes: “One cai 
as to matters of taste, but there ay 
canons more rigorous Animals 
size of life in a picture fail to attra 
cause they are so very close to 
they can not bear comparison with ) 
To render even tolerable such colos 
mensions, in a subject where thi 
claim is fidelity to nature, onl) 
brandt’s genius would have been « 
tent. This monster picture, whi 
exhibit at the Hague as a marvel 
senting a bull, a recumbent coy 
and a man of life size, does not just 
immense celebrity which has been 
ed to it in works of art, in deseription 
travels, and criticisms, mostly mad 
SCISSOrS clippings. W ithout question 
touch is firm, the animals faithfully p 
ed, but the picture as a whole lacks war 
and interest. The eve is offended bys 
huge proportions, and the precise mai 
of Paul Potter, so admirable in his cabir 
pictures, is here insufficient and co 
One feels the need of a freer brus! 
more fire, of those grand displays of 
and shade by which Cuyp or Remb 
would have redeemed such a picture 
The other is even severer ‘Pot 
‘Bull is not the largest of his eany 
but it is, at any rate, one of his most 
bitious works. The * Bull’ is beyond p 
no one doubts that if put up for sa 
would bring a fabulous amount. 
is not a fine picture; leaving out the 
and the sky, the rest is so far from b 
praiseworthy that it could be cut aw 
not only without regret, but to the 
vantage of the picture—a brutal critic 





PAUL POTTER 


PAUI 


Ss. but true The conception of the 


is much higher than his work, and 
er of perceiving infinitely superior 
result.’ 


that is at all 


De Amicis, who answers all 


last eriticism note 

is by 
jections of the former fault-finders 
ntering the Hague one confronts 
Paul Potter's 


animal, which, in 


lest animal painted 
immortal 
with the 


this 


mice idea of classing pic 


ha hierarchy of celebrity, deserves 


placed in the Louvre by the side of 


Transfiguration,’ by Raphael, the 


tyrdom of St. Peter,’ by Titian, and 


POTTER 


Do 


gvland 


‘Communion f St. Jerome 


the 


menichino;: this‘ Bull’ for whieh E1 


would gladly payva million of fh and 


which Holland 


wWics 


} 
aqoupole 


would not sell fon 


that amount On the sul 


ture certainly more pages | 


ten than the painter ¢ 


br ish, and 
} 
carried on at 


picture, it 


creation 


The supreme 
be € x pressed i! 


ing.’ The fiery eves pbetoken a 


Vigorous vitality and a Savage 


ferocity, 
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well depicted that involuntarily 

s from right to left, as would 

be done if the animal were met 

plain His black humid nostrils 

to absorb and send forth the air 

th his deep breathings The hairs are 
painted one by one, with all their way 
ings and creases; one can see the traces of 
bbing against the trees and the ground: 
one might almost swear they are real 
hairs attached to the canvas. The other 
ACCESSOPICS Are hot inferior: the head of 
the cow, the wool of the sheep, the flies, 
the grass, the leaves and the stems of the 
plant, the moss—everything is reproduced 
vith wonderful exactness But whilst 
rendering ample justiee to the infinite 
skill of the artist, one does not realize the 
patience and labor of the reproduction ; 
it seems almost as if the work must be the 
result of inspiration, of a passion, during 
which the painter, seized with a sort of 


{ 


fury for truth, had no moments of hesita 

tion or fatigue. Innumerable judgments 
have been passed upon this marvellous 
work of a young man only twenty four 
vears of age The dimensions have been 
criticised, and they have been judged to 
be excessive for the vulgar nature of the 
subject; the absenee of luminous effects, 
because the light is everywhere, impar 
tially, and throws all objects into relief 
Without the contrast of shadows; the ri 

widity of the bull’s legs; the coloring, 
somewhat hard, of the plants and animals 
in the background; and the heaviness of 
the shepherd's face. Notwithstanding all 
these fault-findings, Paul Potter's *‘ Bull’ 
remains crowned with the glory of being 
one of the great masterpieces of art in 
Europe, and will probably always be rank 

ed by the public asthe most renowned work 
of the prince of animal painters ‘With 
his Bull, said a discriminating writer, * he 
has written a true idyl of Holland.’” 

The preponderance of criticism by mod 
ern art critics, however, is against the pic 
ture. Still, De Amicis is right when he as 
serts that every one who cares at all for 
art has heard of, desires to see, and will 
examine the ‘* Bull” the instant he enters 
the picture-gallery at the Hague, where it 
holds the distinguished place. 

Potter was, according to Descamps, al 
lied to the family of Egmont on his mo 
ther’s side. His grandfather Potter had 
been receiver of Upper and Lower Swalu 
ire, and his ancestors had always held po 
sitions of trust in the city of Enkhuisen, in 
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which place Paul was born in 
father, Peter Potter, was a paint 
mediocre talent, and soon aft 
of his son decided to move to An 
where he desired to acquire the 
of a burgher His father was 
teacher the son is known to hays 
the pupil soon surpassed the n 
Descamps writes of him: ** He 

ius of whom there 1s hardly a 
part. At the early age of fourtee: 
a skillful artist, and his pictures 
at that time will rank with thos 
mous masters.” When not quit 
Potter left his father’s house to 
himself, and went for a while 
Where he painted some of his 
tures, and finally, about 1648, ren 
the Hague. Here he made the 
ance of Nicolas Balkeneude, a e 


architect of that time, and occupi 


ings in thesame house. Balkene 
a lovely daughter, Aduerine, wit] 
the young artist, as was to be ex}. 
fell desperately in love, but when 
ed permission of the father to spea 
affection to his lady-love, that wort] 
temptuously replied that he sho 
vive his daughter to an artist 
paint nothing but animals 

The artist, nothing daunted by t) 
of appreciation, went on paint 
‘* beasts,” and it is to this time t 
‘* Bull” belongs, which was origina 
ecuted as a sign for a butcher's shiv 
brought the modest sum of on 
franes. Potter’s pictures soon gai 
attention of art lovers, the painter | 
the fashion, and Balkeneude, hear 
a rival architect had expressed the o 
that **he should feel honored by 
such a son-in-law,” repented him 
error of judgment, and graciously 


sented to the painter's suit and his d: 


ters wishes. On his marriage Pott 


| moved into a new house, which so 
came the rallying-point for artists, lit: 
men, and distinguished strangers at 


Hague. Prince Maurice was a const 
visitor, and Potter was esteemed not 0 


for his pictures, but also for his convé 
tional powers, which were declared t 
remarkable. Surrounded by the rich 


cultivated, he was enabled to aid mate) 


ly his father-in-law in his profession 
thus nobly to avenge the slight put u 
him when he was comparatively 


known. He was an indefatigable w: 


er, never going out without his sketch 
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1 his studies were so accurately 
that often all that was necessary to 
i study intoa picture was to adda 
mind Kugler, in eriticising his 
es, writes: ‘‘Of all the masters who 
striven pre-eminently after truth he 
vond all question, one of the greatest 
ever lived. In order to suceeed in 
m he aequired a correctness of draw 
ikind of modelling which imparts an 
st plastie etfeet to his animals, an ex 
linary execution of detail in the most 
mpasto, and a truth of coloring 
h harmonizes astonishingly with the 
of day In his landscapes, which 
illy consist of a few willows in the 
round, and of a wide view over the 
lows, the most delicate gradation of 
perspective is seen.” 
ese pictures it must be remembered 
painted in a studio which was al 
always crowded with visitors, with 
n the artist chatted gayly as he work 
It may be considered strange that 
in who, from his pictures, one would 
ve to be calm, self-contained, reserved, 
ild be able to work surrounded by a 
vy crowd of amateurs and talkers, lack 


nothing of his precision, and have his 
works lose nothing of the tranquillity of 
spirit which breathes from every line; but 
if the temperament of a true artist Is at 
tentively studied, these apparent contra 


dictions will be easily reeconeiled, for a 


naturally melancholy disposition in soli 
tude, when surrounded by SVinpathetic 
friends is apt to become very gay and ex 
pansive Paul Potter’s was one of these 
mobile temperaments; he spoke readily, 
and was the leading spirit im his circle 


The social success which he gained 


proved the ruin of his domestic happi 


ness, for his wife’s head was turned | 


the admiration she excited \fter a fey 
vears’ sojourn Pott r quitted the Hague in 
1652, and went back to Amsterdam, osten 
sibly to join the rest of his family, and to 
comply with the solicitations of the rich 
Burgomaster Tulp (who craved the privi 
lege of having the first right of purchase 
of his pictures, and into whose collection 
the major number of the artist's works 
went as soon as finished), but in reality to 
withdraw his wife from the gay circle at 
the Hague 


It has been insinuated that grief at his 
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isconduct weighed upon Potter's 
ind affected his health, but there is 
no proof of this, because there is no evi 
dence of anv alienation between them, and 
Potter showed from vouth the germs of 
early death Many writers have attrib 
uted his premature death to his excessive 
overwork, for he toiled early and late, and 
took no rest \fter painting all day he 
vould labor all the evening at engraving 
or etching the studies he had used in his 
pictures by day, and he never went out 
for pure relaxation, invariably taking 
sketeh-book and pencil This constant 
almost feverish application, for which he 
is blamed, and which is said to have short 
ened his life, was but the law of his being 
This restless need for activity was a phase 
of lis disease, for those whom fate destines 
toa short life, who have in them the fatal 
seeds of consumption, are often impelled 
to undue haste (as it seems to outsiders) 
in order to be able to accomplish the task 
they feel set them to perform; they are 
compelled to burn the candle at both ends, 
and this was the case with this great art 
ist, this patient, faithful admirer of ani 
mals and landseapes He died of econ 
sumption tn 1654 before he had completed 
twenty ine vears, was” buried in_ the 
great chapel in Amsterdain with all due 
honors, and left behind him a reputation, 
which has been steadily increasing, as a 
conscientious, truth-loving artist. 

De Amicis writes of Potter: **‘ He has 
not only represented animals, but he has 
made visible and celebrated by the poesy 
of colors the attentive, delicate love, almost 
maternal, that the agricultural people of 
Holland have for them. He has employ 
ed ahlwnais as the ntLerpre ters to disclose 
the poetry of rural life. By them he ex 
presses the silence and peace of the plains, 
the pleasure of solitude, the sweetness, re 
pose, and contentment of tranquil labor 
One might almost say that he made them 
understand this, and had them pose ex 
pressly to be painted. He knew how to 
give them all the diversity and attractions 
of human beings. The sadness, the quiet 
content which follows the satisfying of 
wants, the feeling of health and strength, 
love and gratitude toward man, all the 
lights of intelligence and the germs of 
affection, all the diversities of character, 
he has understood and interpreted with 
affectionate fidelity, and has succeeded in 
communicating to others the sentiments 
which animated him. In looking at his 


pictures one feels by degrees a) 
the primitive instinct for a pasto 
certain desire to work with th: 
animals, patient and fine, which d 
eve and the heart In this do: 
Paul Potter is superior to all If | 
is more delicate, Potter is mor 
Vandervelde has more grace, | 
ergy; Dujardin is lovelier, but 
found.’ 

The Abbé De Lamennais 
Dutch art, makes this eriticism 
are some Dutch painters who ha 
how to lend to nature an indeti) 
pression, which touches, moves 
cites to dreams, and draws one 
irresistibly into the realms o 
W hat is the my sterious magic 


keep us for hours lost in dreamy « 


plation before a picture, In appeara 
most simple, and ordinary in deta 
plain with a stream and some old 
valley swept through by a storm 
the last traces are disappearing in { 
tance, do you not recognize that 
the soul of the artist, his interio 
which, thus laid bare before you 
vou? Art bears you on her po 
Wings Into higher regions than thi 
can attain to Do vou not discover 
the external form of Paul Potter's a 
the real life of each of them, an 
tation of their typical essential 1 
The pose, the look, the step of ea 
tells the individual story.” 
Commenting on this comment, B 
writes: ‘*A hundred years ago suc 
preciation would not have been 
stood, or rather such ideas would 
have occurred to critics. Amateurs 
only in Paul Potter a copyist faith! 
nature, a true artist even to simpli 
and skillful in portraying every thing 
he carefully observed. It was rese1 
for our century, imbued with pantie 


to be able to seize in the pictures of Dut 


masters this fleeting charm, this deli 
of sentiment, which shows itself in 

most trifling productions, in the landse 

of Ruysdael as in the animals of Pot 
Between inferior natures and our « 
there must’ always be an interpret 
simple nature, which by reason of its s 
plicity can understand the secondary 


ture, and by reason of its genius rise to | 


level of its compeers. It needs a poe 


a painter living in the heart of, to us, 


unknown world, to understand its obse 


idioms and translate them for us into | 





IE COWHEI 


iage of the soul, make them sensible 


SDV color or pen. lt needs a St. Pierre 
veal to us the secrets of nature; a 
sdael to move us by the representation 
stormy sky and the groaning of the 
it trees struggling in the wind; a Pot 
»make us hear the plaint of the lamb 
ill the lowing of the pasturage. Yet 
same nature which they depict, and 
ch we understand through the inter 
tions of these men of mark, in her 
teaches us how to appreciate their 
is: she has served for the expression 
‘ir sentiment, and by her aid we read 
r souls.” 
ie beautiful wood on the outskirts of 
Hague, which even Philip IT., in 1574, 


| not the heart to destroy, and bade his 


cers leave intact—the only time when 


er to animate or inanimate objects he 


POTTER 





was known to have shown any clemen 
cy was one of Potte rs favorite piaces ol 
resort during his residence at the Hague 
and he made many sketches there One 
of his most famous pictures, which sold 
for twenty-seven thousand livres at the 
sale of the Due de Choiseul, represents the 
entrance to the wood of a crowd of dogs 
led by a servant, eager for chase: among 
the trees are to be seen huntsmen and 
some cows a herdsman is driving before 
him 

For a painter of animals there could be 
no better piace to live in than Holland 
for nowhere will such fine specimens of 
cattle be found in such profusion The 
humidity of the atmosphere tends always 
to keep the fields covered with rich, ten 
der herbage, over which the large herds 


wander at will, their coloring contrasting 
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vith the green verd 
Potter 
© tar in order to tind subjects fit for his 


Just he 


nd copy, 


t necessary for to 


outside the e limits 


It 


more than enough to 
, their slumber, 
The land 


Berghem, he always subor 


resque in their repose 


, { 
‘A 


Orin and coloring 
lhilke 


nated to the humanities, and in regard to 


remarks criticising his management 

ght as being somewhat monotonous, 
must be remembered that in Holland 
ky is obscured almost all day with 
light, and the sun does 


louds cle hse or 


, { 
Hot 


“YIse so to speak, till near four in the 
afternoon, after which it shines brightly 
sets At this hour the light com 


the 


vlorifving all it 


until it 


ing from horizon stretches over the 


fields touches, making 
objects stand out in relief by reason of 
this 


for sketching chosen by 


their lengthened shadows, and Was 


the favorite time 


our artist, as it gave bright effeets to the 
coloring of his animals 

Two centuries have passed since the 
painter's death, vet his pictures rank high 
erevery year. Amateurs and profession 
als strive after his etchings and engray 
Barsch, an author 
Paul Potter has engraved 
eighteen prints which are the delight of 
When it is 
he was only eighteen when he en 
*Cowherd’ (No. 14), and nine 
the ‘Shepherd’ 


one is astonished at the extraor 


Ings, hOW veryv rare, 


itv, Writes 
cCOnnoisse remembered 
that 
graved the 


Is 


teen when he executed 
(No. 15), 
dinary genius of this master, and ean hard 
ly realize that at this youthful age he was 
able to execute works which would re 
dound to the fame of thé most skillful and 
practiced artist in the profession.” 

One of these prints (No. 18), ealled the 
* Zubaecaia,”” ealled forth interesting 
cliscussion Not only did Potter under 


stand animals, but in the Berlin gallery 


an 


there are four sets of studies by him: one 
of 


IK, 


landscapes in pen, pencil, and India 
with heads of animals; one of land 


scapes, chiefly trees and trunks; one of 


animals and all kinds of farming imple 
the last, 
Had 
almost have believed Potter to be a flower 
painter Now the print No. 18 is one of 
the the set. It 
represents a large tree, such as is found in 


ments ot tlowers. plants, and 


birds this been alone, one might 


finest and the rarest of 
Brazilian forests, at the foot of which, en 
craved in the most finished manner, is a 
monkey sitting on the ground, and hold 


ing in his paws a fruit of the t 
resembles a large nut It was t 


ey which gave to the 


rise 


among the naturalists of the last 


Margrave had the print 


and called the monkey 


copied 
an @rq 
Linnweus designated it 
but Butfor 


both these assertions, claiming 


Congo: 


name of a diana, 


the tree and the monkey were [fo 
in Brazil, thus showing, for Butfo 
he was correct, that Potter was 
a painter, but somewhat also of a 
that 
animals could be implicitly 


ist, and his exactitude in d 
His latest prints bear date 1652 

himself was nearing his end, and t 
a suite of five horses, the last beine 
horse turning placidly toward | 
This M 
the most touching of all 
but 
vouth, before his attention was t 

art, the print of Potter's Friesland 


Dumesnil e 
Potter S 
M. Blane declares that even 


companion. 


impressed him powerfully, and subs: 
years and knowledge have not led 
modify the opinion then formed 


ON THE BEACH 
I] CLASPED in mine her tender hand 
And side by side, with loitering | 
And pausing sometimes, face to fac 
We wandered slowly on the strand 


We left behind a laughing crowd 
We felt no need of company 
Ourselves, our thoughts, the beach 

The clear blue heavens that o’er us 


Made us a perfect solitude, 
Where all with peace and joy wa 
Where jarring fears and cares were 
And speech were interruption rud 
So on we wandered, hand in hand 
O’erglad to be to each near, 
So heart-content, so fond and dear 
Alone upon that pleasant strand 


sO 


And when our footsteps we retraced 
The comrades we had left behind 
Exclaimed: ‘*Well, what’s upon your n 

Old boy? What fancies have you cha 


While wandering slowly and alone’ 
You are not wont to stroll away: 
What do the wild waves say to-day 

By us unfancied and unknown?” 

I smiled. They could not see the hand 
I clasped in mine, the upturned fac 
Their duller eyes beheld no trace 

Of little foot prints in the sand 


But that sweet hour along the sea 
Will never vanish from my heart, 
When, silent, from all else apart, 

I walked with unseen company. 





FRANCIS MARION 


HAUNTS OF “THE SW 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

Wis) Ordered that a from each 
‘ Comp’ witha Sergeant do go under 
ction of Cadet De Treville to cut Parl 
rrees for the Service of the Country. 

WS. Order- Book of ¢ aptain KF. Marion 


man 


Vhen Francis 
in the 
Provincial Troops of 
‘the 


this order was issued 
nh commanded a 


mid 


company 
Regiment 
in 
standing near 


1a, Who were quartered 
barracks,” then the 
ent of the College. 
is a quiet, reserved man, with a sat 
ne face, already past the heyday of 
h, with a seemingly 
ed only for the dullest routine of mil 
v duty; yet to fill a 
eminent place in the romantic liter 
e of America. 


site Charleston 


character 


he was destined 


AMP FOX.’ 


The Carolinians threw themselves into 


the war 


of independence with a gay 7 


SOUCLANCE The bold young spirits of the 
the probable 


magnitude of the task before them, hailed 


forecasting 


day, without ig 


the epoch as a break in the MOnotony of 
a long Not SO, however 


Marion 


with 
No Crusader whose « xploits have 


peace 


been the theme of minstrel and troubadour 


to the 
than 


ever carried ars a heart 


holy 
no life 
impressed with solemnity by a 


more single his was more 
sleepless 
fixedness of purpose. 

Four manuscript order-books of his li 
before 


of 


val 


us, embracing this period of his 
which 
1; 


uable light on his character 


term and while throw 


service 


ny as ali 


officer, afford an admirably clear picture 


of the soldier's life in those early day Ss 
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Here, for instance, under order of June 
1775, we learn the kind of 
ich a military gallant made as he took 
byye 


20 igure 
Wi 


stroll 


s athing time of day 
n Mee 
r thie 
Ky 


hh a 


ting Street, or stood on Sunday s 
Michael's 

ery officer to provide himself with 
Coati cuffed 
let cloath, and lined with searlet ; 
and white Waisteoat and 
If we add to this ** black half 


course White stockings, 


ind White porch at St 


‘a loath faced and 


Vith sear 
white buttons, 
Bree Hes 
ol 


and 
eut 


gaiters 


rt and-thrust silver- mounted 


al SiO 


sword leathern seabbard, and 


re 
the 
ve have a formidable object to con 


lhh a a 


splendent ‘*gorget” pendent from 
neck 
template, whether his intents were wicked 


or charitable, whether he meant love or 
War 

No man was more scrupulously exact 
s to dress and personal appearance 


Marion Here 
the tr flavor of red tape and pipe 


me a 


than Is order which 


an 
has le 


Chav about it 


Reg 
Ci 


or” 
~~? 


Saturday 
1777] 10 OC in the morning, 


Orders ¢ 
Marion § 


ce Will 


On [ June 
ve perform’d by the Chap 
} in St. Miehal Church. <All 
en are desired to parade with their 
at the at 9 VO.U. 
m Which the regiment will be march- 
( It tis expected the men 


Cosel 
Mi 


} 
anal 


Purcell 


new barracks in 
hureh. 


an & neat as possible, with their 


hairs powder'd 
The their 


Was atormentto him, and one of his many 


vay his soldiers wore hair 
orders on the subject shows that there was 
a humorous side to his very grave charac 
ter We copy it m full 
Moultrie. 
Pp 
Orders 25 
by Lt 
dareat 


n under date Fort 
1778 
Keypt 
Jan / 
Col® Marion § 
dleal of 


G « au 


Elbert. 
As long Hairs Gather 
much 


wole, Count S 
filth and take a 
to Comb & 
the Lt. Col 
have thei 
down than 


trouble 
Orde1 


Soldier 


« 


cood 


time 
“A 


every 


1 : | 
keep 4 lt 


recomends to to 


hairs Cut short to reach no further 
the 


to 


top of 
the ¢ 


Without 


the shirt collar and thinned upwards 
ot 
«A 


have thet 


rowh the head, the fore top short 


at the sides; those 


Toppes short 


who do not hairs in this mode must 
have t 


be 
there 


hem platted and tied up, as they will 
hot ilowed to appear with their hair down 
« their A 


there Chins at the sides, which make them ap- 


Backs oOvel forehead down 


pear more like wild savages than soldiers. 


The Major will please pick out three men 

to be regimental Barbers, who are to be excused 

from mounting guard or do fatigue duty ; 
daily to the «& 


fore they mount guard, the men to pay 


the \ 


are Dress mens head 


] 
iM 


them 


shave 
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them half a crown a week each mar 
dier who comes on the parade with 
hair uncomb’d shall be dry shaved i 
and have his head dressed on the pa 
of Marion’s active t 


ment and singularly unsocial hia 


To a man 


term of duty in Charleston mu 


been inexpressibly irksome | 


after his men’s clothine and ly 
arms; to turn them out at six o% 
the morning, and in at six o’¢lo 
afternoon; to attend to their dril 
that they went through ‘th: 
it by 
printed for the use of this Colony as 
to and Establish’d By the field offic 
the service of this Colony, with h 
tions for young officers by Coll’ \\ 
to sleep in his turn at the new ba 
and keep the mutinous *‘ 
to 
condemn 


see 


ual Exercise as is directed 


raw rect 
court-marti 
for druni 
Martin | 
sence without leave; to visit as **( 
of the Day” the Blue House Tayen 
Great Nuisance” 
there; 
zine and note if the guard were pr 
Such was the regular ro 


order: serve on 
John Burke 


and insolence, or Gabriel 


a 


}and see if any me) 


to go on his round to the old 


mounted, 
The visit to the magazine, howevei 
have been a very interesting duty 
The « 
tions for it occupy three entire pages « 


in fact, a tremendous affair. 


order-book, and the punctilios wer 
observed by at least the captain of 

with his attendant wuards, one suba 
two sergeants, two corporals, and twent 
This old magazine still 


ft 


five men 


in Cumberland Street, within a 
\\ 


of the passer-by, on the south side 
The n 
walls and the symmetry of its gro 


it was built is not reeorded. 


arches are of themselves worthy objects 
study, apart from the fact that it is ar 
First 
of Assembly, 1768, its use was abandon 
by act of Assembly, 1770. From 1775 a 
up to 1780 it was again used as a magazi 

whena British 12-inch shell exploded y 

in ten yards of it. 
removed, and the magazine closed fo 
warlike purposes. At the time when M 
ion used to visit it the powder stored un 


of colonial days. mentioned i 


The powder was t 


its ponderous arches amounted to tl 
thousand nine hundred and five pound 
In February, 1776, he was ** Appointed 


the Majority in the 2° Regt, and Order 
to take the command of Sillivants Islan: 


| Here was a grateful change to him. 
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outlook over tiled roofs and 


ow sandy streets, instead of the 


v hum, the cries of street vend 
tatoes, poultry, and eggs, his eve 
i one sweep of down and level 


oceans “melancholy waste 


ur welcomed the sharp CLINK 
hammer the fort 


nals On 


me group of palmettoes in 


March morning, heard the rustling 


r leaves sound like the tlapping of 
en banner 
of his first orders on taking com 
of Fort Moultrie was to stop the 11 
ileof all ‘spirituous liquors or Beer 
ier was for the men ‘‘to Exercise the 
ion every day from 11 to 120’clock in 
renoon,” an exercise Which told with 
when on a blazing 


ous etfeet certain 


then not far distant, 


¢ battle-bolt sang f 


ot the foam.” 

but hurrying over these records, let us 
our attention to the account which 
rder-book for 1776 affords of the bat 


of Fort Moultrie. It was written on 


day of the fight, and the writer, ap 


Marion 


ve lines his description of an event 


ntly himself, crowds into 


‘ich for more than a hundred years has, 


and 


FOX 


Oh each SU 
the rheto 


toast, and Song 


In abi a 


peel 
ed 
Flood, | 


and 


halres 
the poor 


who ryit thie 


King’s Troops 


[sina 


side of an 


act 


These three men » on one 


18-pounder bastion in the 
* Canon 
loaded 

entered it and cut them all three down at 


of hand-spik into the em 


brasure after it was when a Dall 


once It was so dead a shot they none of 


them said a word, and after a few gasps on 
the platform they expired 

Another entry for the same pe riod en 
lightens us as to the manner in which 
On the 2d 


from di 


cowardice was punished 
for absences ity 


July four men 


on the Dav of Engagement received 200 
Lashes dress’d in Petticoats & Caps 

We pass over the 
joicing which followed the battle of Fort 
Moultrie first 


celebrated by firing of 


long interval of re¢ 


how its anniversary was 


the cannon, and 


‘a feu de jove both in the town and at 


the fort: how certain ladies had ordered for 
the Seeond Re oiment 


heroism ; 


‘a genteel dinner” in 


memory of their how Colonel 
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Marion (he had been promoted 


7 hoped 


that the would 


themselves 
to 


men behave 


th sobriety and deceney in honour 
t as tO 


We 


and 


OSe Ladies Viho had been SO kind 


e them so cventeel a treat ete 


pass re trully these things, 


ryt over 


turn to an event whieh had a very im 


portant bearing on the war 


in 4 


Ss bseque ht 
aroilha 


Karly in 1780 a dinner was given 


g in 
vhieh Colonel Marion was 


TesSton at 
Whether military etiquette re 
of 
bum 


or W hether some 


his dislike to 


Ving 
l-taps, determined to play him 


not be known, but he here 


f one of a regular 


“stag 


) t 
Past 


the host rose and said: 


Gentlemen, I have a few bottles left of 


the old ‘and in that wine I propose 
a toust Ith and happiness to the de 
Kort Moultrie! Are all 
charged \t instant every eye is 
tixed on Marion ‘Are you all charged, 
rentlemen Marion simply 
Instantly 
all!” 


There is a 


fenders 


you 
this 
Oo Colonel 


to iches his or] ISS TO his lips. 


there is) an 


, 
Heel-taps 


uproar: ‘* Bumpers 
No retreat!” 
for the door, which is loeked, and 
with 
the 


the laws of good 


rush 
the 
the 


host, standing near a window 


key, says, as he throws it into 
street, “Gentlemen, by 
fellowship no man leaves this room till all 
the liquor is drank.” 

is too well known need 


The result to 


re petition Marion, to escape a carouse, 
leaped from the window, and alighted in 
the 
th 


from service, and atimely order from Gen 


In 


he was, of course, disabled 


street with a dislocated ankle. 


s condition 
eral Lineoln, commanding all supernu 
merary officers and officers unfit for duty 
to quit the garrison and retire to the coun 
try, sent him to his home in St. John’s, 

Meanwhile the 
of the Revolution settled down on Caro 
fell, and the 


terrible sword of Tarleton on its mission 


Berkley darkest days 


lina Charleston set free 


of devastation and death The only forces 
left in the field were two hundred infan 
Huger and Washing 


these were speedily scattered 


try under General 
ton’s horse 
by the enemy, and no armed patriot re 
the Salkehatechie 


distance of two hundred 


mained between and 


Santee—a and 
twenty miles 


the hope of all this region of country, was 
a wounded fugitive, moving from house 


Marion, who was yet to be | 
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to house along the Santee, or hid 
woods to escape wandering part 
ries. The gallant soldier, how: 
fore his hurt was healed, so 1c 
with Baron De Kalb in North 


where for five months he is lost 


De 


Marion’s Brigade sprung into « 
by one of those odd chances 

to set circumstance at defiance 
panies, drawn chiefly from Wi 


district, organized for common 


Their office 


consultation determined to apply 


against the Tories. 


eral Gates for a commander, an 
swer came through Governor Rut 
the of Marion, 
their post on Lynch's ( 
or 12th of August, 1780. 


Judge James, who was a member 


] 
WhO 


person 


‘ , 
reek 0} 


brigade, thus deseribes him at 


“A man rather below 
men, lean 


the middle 

His 
set, but his knees and ankles wer 
ed; and he 
had a 


nose Ww 


and swarthy. bod 
still limped upon on 
countenance remarkal 

as aquiline, his chin projecting 
head was large and high, and his evs 
black and piercing. He was dressed 
round-bodied erimson jacket of a « 

ture, and wore a leather cap, part ot 
form of the Second Regiment, with 
crescent in front [the gorget, we pres 


seribed with the words, * Liberty or Dx 


The Judge afterward tells us that M 
was accoutred with 
thrust,” and not with the huge broads 
which artists have given him: th 
once during the war did he try to 
his sword, and then failed because o 
on the blade. 
but 


the short ‘‘eut 


He Was, indeed, no at 
trusted to an inexhaustibl 
a prototype of the modern 
of the 


Store 


sagacity 


illustration 
mind over matter. 


eral, an triumph 
The brigade was composed of men 
were born hunters and woodsmen | 
the Northeastern 
even now see a fair type of 


traveller by Railro 
may 
men they were as he passes Kingstre: 
St. Stephen’s Depot, or Monk’s Com 
Tall, lank fellows, clad in homespun, \ 
slouched hats, offering a deer or wild t 
key for sale, a world of woederaft in 
gleam of their 
in their 


eves, and of patient ha 


hood sallow faces. It was 


those days, as it is in these, no unco 
mon thing for a boy of ten years to p 
you to a noble pair of antlers once on t! 


head of a buck whieh his ehildish ha: 
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MARION 


d keen eye 
Nor even now is it difficult to find a mere 
ld who could lead 
th the stealthiness of the panther, an 
our before the dawn, to where in some 


had stopped on the leap 


you unerringly, 


eep swamp recess the first flicker of the 
iy shall reveal to you high overhead on 


me towering pine or poplar that shy 

of American birds, the wild turkey. 
\nowledge of the forest in every aspect 
day or night, under cloud or sunlight: 
uniliarity with every sound of nature in 
s wild estate, and which in the 
ropical tangled wildernesses bordering 


semi 


uur rivers so often inspires the stranger 


alligator at 


with wonder if not alarm: the unearth 

ly smothered roar which comes from the 
sunrise, or the weird scream 
which breaks from the great crane as the 
twilight settles down, not to speak of the 
still 
strange moments falls on woods and riy 

these to Marion’s 
And 


if we add that the \ earried with them that 


more oppressive stillness which at 
er, lagoon and swamp 
men were but the sounds of home 
hard-bought faculty of the hunter—stead 
iness of nerve under intense mental ex 
citement, we 


of the capabilities of 


will have a pretty fair idea 
Of 
un 


brigade 
The shot-¢ 


1 
the 


arms there was a mixture 
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t predominated things which 
vould carry both buekshot and ball——ter 
rible weapons at the short range of a 
swamp fight; but MeCottry’s company, 
1 ‘Sharp shooters of the brigade, earried 


{ 4} 


MWiall bore rie the touch of 


h to the cheek and poise of 
in the hand avere as pleasant to 


as were his violin and bow to 


ri xceeption of two companies, 
the brigade acted throughe it the war as 
mounted infantry, and superbly mounted 
they were for the most part \ passion 
for the turf had long inspired the Caro 
linians to rear thorough-breds, and forthe 
benefit of sportsmen we may mention a 
few imported horses that just before the 
Revolution are known to have left de 
scendants in the region of Marion’s Bri 
gade. They were such as Cade, Nonpa 
Pharaoh, Tarquin, Abdallah (an Ara 
ian), Tartar, Moro, Mask, Flimnap, ete 
names to kindle enthusiasm. To show 
how extensively they were bred it) may 
noted that one gentleman alone, Mr. 
r Sinkler, near Eutaw, lost by the 
itish sixteen blooded horses and twenty 
eight blooded mares and fillies If we re 
member, too, that the safest place for a 
favorite horse was in the camp of the 
Swamp Fox, we may reach one element 
of Marion’s suecess so far as it lay in rapid 
movements and long marche Ss 
A military eritie would, perhaps char 
acterize the warfare of our partisan as a 
system of surprises, and proceed to ana 
lyze it thus: an admirable corps of scouts, 
a country favorable to secret movements, 
thorough knowledge of its topography, 
ittack, a feigned retreat, or an 
ambuscade in a swamp 
Yet, true as this may be, the careful stu 
dent of Marion’s campaigns will close the 
record with a feeling of wonder that in the 
use of means apparently so simple, against 
men who, after nearly two years’ encount 
er with just such stratagems, ought to 
have been prepared to meet them, he nev 
er failed to create a surprise. Nor will 


this wonder be diminished by a visit to 


the scenes of his exploits. Why he aban 
doned one swamp here to strike his blow 
in another, seemingly identical in feature, 
miles away: why he crossed a river 1n 
this plaee, only to reeross it a little higher 
up; why he attacked one foe at midnight, 
another at mid-day; why, with victory in 
his hand, he should suddenly retreat; or 


why, when his policy Was to 1 
bush, his patience should seem 
to give way in an offer to fight 
in equal numbers on an open 
of all, why, amid all these app 
prices, these whimsical wander 
so invariably successful, why | 
fought ‘‘the tearless battle” of the 


which inflicted no loss upon hin 


questions which may only be resi 
reference to the facet that eithe) 
guided in his movements by a sec 
ligence almost unerring, or that 
binations were subtle and ¢ tYeeti 
ly “aS they were based upon a pr 
knowledge of human nature. 

A week after taking command 
brigade, Marion, having already att 
and dispersed two formidable ba 
Tories, was proceeding up the nortl 
of the Santee, when one 
brought news of Gates’s defe: 
den. Keeping this knowledge to hi 
he continued his way to Nelson's Fi 
which lies directly on the road from ( 
den to Charleston. As Marion 1 
the ferry, another scout coming in 
ed a party of the British with pris« 
from Camden as then at Horse (¢ 
Withina mile anda half of Nelson’s 
intelligence was brought at night, ar 
fore dawn our general detached C 
Hugh Horry with sixteen men to 
possession of the pass over the ere 
While he himself made arrangements 
cut off the enemy in the rear The 
very nearly misearried, for Horry in 
darkness going too near a British s 
Was fired upon before Marion was 
position to aid him. The gallant colo 
however, whom desperation made 
cious, rushed single-handed into the li 
where the enemy were quartered, and 
cured their arms. By this brilliant 
twenty-two British regulars, two To 
one captain, and a subaltern were take 
while a hundred and fifty prisoners of 
Marvland line were liberated. 

The fall of Camden soon bore its 
happy fruits. Marion was forced to ret 
with his brigade, now dwindled to sixt 
men, into North Carolina, where he 
camped near the Waccamaw. 

But Tory atrocities soon aroused 
Carolinians to resistance again, and rr 
called Marion to active service. After 
foreed mareh the brigade entered Bla 
Mingo Swamp at night, and defeated 
largely superior body of the enemy 
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1s fight the general captured the famous 
e,a noble chestnut, which he always 
fterward rode, and whose splendid qual 
es were the admiration and talk of the 
ole country. The next day the brigade 
th reversed arms stood around the grave 
the brave Captain George Logan, who 
rejoin his command had risen from a 
<-bed and ridden eighty miles the day 
ore the action, only to fall dead in the 
ise cane-brakes of the Black Mingo that 
ln November, 1780, Marion heard that 
1 Tarleton Nelson's 


fonel was to 
ry with a body of cavalry on his way 


CPrOSS 
Camden. He accordingly posted him 

in the river swamp on the edge of the 
ad, having cut down bushes and planted 
em so as to secure a close and dead Ly fire 


ter remaining here for the greater part 


of two days he learned that Tarleton had 


yassed up the road before his ambush was 
| 


He 


pursuit, and by 


instantly, however, set off in 


laid 


night-fall had ridden seme 


ten miles, reaching the Riehardson ne igh 


borhood. and was about to go into camp 


great fire caught his 


when the light of a 


eve, from which he at once assumed that 


Tarleton was in the vieinity At this erit 
ical moment Colonel Richardson came in 
and informed him that Tarleton was here 
numbers and two 


with double his own 


field-pieces, while almost at the same in 


stant an officer reported that a man of the 


brigade had deserted to the enemy 


Marion, quietly summoning his men 
struck off at once in utter silence from 
the main road, and plunged into the thick 
darkness of a miry swamp which skirted 


the road on the east; nor did he draw rein 
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vord until he had placed six 
ween himself and his enemy 
eda halt, and, James informs 
vn for the night, saving, ‘* Now 


ve are salt 


Tarleton, meanwhile, with the rapidity 


and resolution which marked all his move 
ments, guided by the renegade American 
approached Marion’s supposed camp with 
the utmost caution, determined that at 
least this time the engineer should be 
hoist with his own petard.”” He pursued 
as far as the first dec p swamp the Wood 
vara and stood Craning’g there. very sensi 
bly refusing to take such a leap in the dark 
until daylight 
Marion, after enjoying a refreshing 
slee )) On the bank of Jack's Creek, arose 
betimes, and headed straight for Benbow’s 
Ferry, on Black River, nine miles above 
On the same morning Tarle 
ton found his trail across the first swamp, 
but preferred to go round it (thereby losing, 
perhaps, much valuable time), and again 
gave chase The British colonel was a 
bold rider, and had doubtless led the field 
many a hard day's run over double 
and bank, sunken fenee and broad 
inal, but there was now cut out for him 
as rough a piece of cross-country work as 
man ever Saw At length he came to Ox 
Swamp, a wide and pathless bow, densely 
overhung with vines, each mesh of which 
looked like a man trap, and here he drey 
rein Come, my boys he said, **let us 
vo back, and we will soon find the Game 
Cock” (meaning Sumter); ‘* but as for this 
old Fox, the devil himself eould not 
eateh him 
It was from this ineident that Marion 
won his nom de guerre of the Swamp Fox 
Meanwhile, where was he At about 
the hour when Tarleton gave over the 
chase, Marion lay on the east bank of 
Black River, nine miles above Kinestree, 
ready at leneth to lift the gauge of bat 
tle, even with a greatly inferior foree 
MeCottry’s unerring rifles guarded the 
ferry, while in his rear, within a circuit of 
nine miles, were three deep swamps with 
dangerous passes 
Our general's most remarkable cam 
paign took place in 1780, calling out every 
quality of the brigade and its commander 
General Greene having been obliged to re 
treat before Cornwallis, Sumter and Mar 
ion were left alone in Carolina, two hun 
dred miles apart, with Rawdon between 
them. Rawdon thought this a good time 


to crush out the Swamp Fox; a1 
very near doing it, or at least di 
from his haunts 

Marion being then at Snow 
just at the confluence of Lyne 
with the Great Pedee, Rawdo 
Colonel Watson, a skillful partisa 
to proceed down the Santee towar 
Island with five hundred men, w 
onel Doyle with another British 
was to march down Jetfer’s Cy 
unite with Watson on the Ped 
when they were together to run 
to earth and make a finish of him 
ion, however, through his seout 
were placed from Camden down 
lays of horses, soon learned of thi 
ment and by a rapid march met \W 
at Wiboo Swamp, on the Santes 
miles below Nelson's Ferry. There 
began a series of swamp fights whic] 
without a parallel even in the his 
Marion's Brigade. 

Watson was too strong for Mari 
accordingly the latter sent forward 
body under Colonel Peter Horry a 
coy. The British colonel fell greed 
the trap, and detached an ample } 
Tories in pursuit. These Colonc 
skillfully led into Marion’s amb 
where they were immediately charg 
dispersed. Captain Convers, of thi 
gade, who, it seems, was a perfect pa 
here killed Major Harrison, of the B 
in a hand-to-hand encounter 

It suited Marion now to disappeat 
before Watson, intrusting to a few » 
men the task of shooting his sent: 
cutting off his pickets. At Mount | 
Swamp Colonel Watson, pursuing his 
down the Santee, found that he | 
build bridges under fire from a part 
der Colonel Hugh Horry. It was at 
point apparently that he determined 1 
a ruse on Marion. He passed the k 
tree road on his left, but, wheeling off son 
four miles below, began his march o1 
lower bridge, only twelve miles ay 
which, could he have crossed, must | 
placed Williamsburg at the merey of 
invaders. But he was too closely wat 
for this to sueceed. Marion instantly 
lected seventy men who belonged to W 
iamsburg, thirty of whom were MeCott 
riflemen, and sent them by a shorter ro 
to destroy the bridge and defend the f 

When the British occupied the hi 
bluff which constitutes the western sid 
the stream, they found the low bushes « 
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other side lined with riflemen These 

Watson endeavored to dislodge with his 
ery; but 

d would appear above the bank 1 

Only 


as SOOn aS a Cahhnoneers 
t be 
ie the target for a dozen rifles 
vy random shots from the British guns 
re fired, which served but to cut down 
pine limbs from the further edge of 
swamp After vainly trying a coup 


main, during which his charging’ col 


vas badly cut up and a valuable of 
cer lost, Colonel Watson mile 
‘om the ford, and took up his quarters at 
John Witherspoon's, where he was 
ird to that he *‘never such 
iooting in his life.” 
Watson soon broke up his camp, and 
weeded down the Georgetown road as 
Here he 


harrow 


retired a 


sa Ww 


say 


as Ox Swamp was headed 
Marion 


which 


causeway, 
felled 
The British 


a 
had 


bridges broken down 


DY on 


CYrOSS trees been and 
his 
the 
miles away, 

When 
partisan came up with him his men were 
proceeding at the double-quick. Sending 


out parties on either flank, while he him 


wheeled 
for 


rlonel accordingly wisely 
en off to the right, 
ntee fifteen 


rough open pine woods. 


and made 


re vad, some 
our 


self hung upon his rear, Marion availed 


himself of every swamp and thicket to , 


VoL. LXVII.—No. 400.—35 


SWAMP 


howevet 


Watson 


force, ene 


the 


With % ar i\ 


harass enemy 


Still Superior un 


wounded, and boring to 


tho ight 


bere d DY his 


his guns now only 
Thei 
Bridge, 


pursuit, and Watson 


Save 
‘al 


Samipit 


tre last SKIFMISH LOOK pli 


where the Swamp Fox 


cvave over the passed 


I} WoO Walon loads 


Georgetowh Wit 


Marion now turned in 


on to 


of 


chase of Dovle 


wounde d men 


who in the mean time had 


captured Snow's Island from the 
left lled the 
struction of all arms and ammunition 


Fortu 


there, and compe 


cuard 


and 


Was in rapid retreat on Camden 
failed to overtake h 


that W 


recruited 


nately he im, and re 


turning, found atson had in the 
interim hastily and refreshed 


Vy to confront him 


his men, and stood read 
| 


Willie he 
dred His 
to the 


had 


tundred 


hut 


with a force of nine 


himself had barely hive 
Only resource how seemed a retreat 


but ti 


mountains of North Carolina 
the hardihood to encamp at this juncture 


at the Warhees, « ve miles from Wat 


Ho \ desperate 1\ 


nivy f 
SsOn 
told with dramatic effee 
We can the 


the pallid soil of the Pedee Swamp swept 


D\ J ida James 


fancy gigantic Cypresses and 


bare of leaves rv recent freshets, with here 


and there g 
ing their own peculiar character to the 


hastly piles of drift-wood giv 
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resolutiou 


abandon the count) 


1 ry that 
Marion, and said 


spoon 


met 


had we better fight 


ps 4 


hot 


before anv more Tories 


that 


inl 


| know 


bot amim 


Witherspoon, 
full,” holding 


horny 


Marion, 
, Dut 


friend said “you 


’ 1} 
ordinary soidier 


is for oth 


are not two rounds to a man 


W itherspoon passe d otf in sile nt sorrow, 


Dut as 


soon as he reached his camp, met 
an old tried Whig, 


God's 


; lo] , 
Baker Johnson who 


sake to give him 


and he set before him 


W hile 


therspoon. sat 


a pot Johnson 
pondering 


had heard for some ti 


‘What news 


He 


ured 


John 


troops horse and 


POSSI! 


Comeandt 


said With 


erspoonh 


to me 


\W itherspoon lost ho 


le genera 


‘OME 
time 
\ ho LLL eEd 
Johnson 

Was 


sud 


and to men now 1n 


be 
an 
But 


ill communicating 


mm nothing could 


ocarce Vas there 


is not suffused with tears 


vas contirmed the 


by 


the rear, and soon aft 


"Major Convers and Cap 
nant-Colonel Lee’s 


On Ie 


Jjeut 
irning Of this 
ated 


ured 


retre on 


rapidly 
Marion 


santee 


and pro 


capt Kort 


Nelson's 


Sus to re eard our par 


wove 


erry 


permit 
I 


one other engagement where 


isan mndependent commander 
ion eminently typical of his mode 
Ing, and 


the 
Toward 


having also an important 
approaching battle of Eu 
the last of August, 1781, 


mn was orde red to the support of ( ‘o] 


one! Harden, who was sharply 
Briti 


of Edisto 


sh under Major Fraser to 
He 
small foree to engage the enen 
Monk's Dx 
with hundred picked 
made a rapid march of a hundr 
Parker 


in the Edisto Swamp, throug 


according |y det 
tion at Corner and 
while two 
and took up a position near 
ry, 
at this point ran a narrow sane 
\bout forty or fifty yards from thi 


growth of birch bushes, inte rsperse 


clumps of the fan-palm, caught thi 
eyes of the Swamp Fox, and in th 
he posted his men, while he sent 
toward the British a small party m¢ 
on his fleetest horses. 

The plot of the tragedy at hand 
very old one of the decoy and the a 
cade—a plot, it seems, which was n¢ 
old but that it rewarded some furtlh« 
ploiture by Marion. Major Frase) 
that formidable an « 
Jay before him, but 


dreaming SO 
supposing the 
men to be Harden’s, charged impet 
after them, while they, with every 
tom of terror, fled down the road 
their pursuers in full reach of the an 


Dril 


Major Fraser, though taken by sia 
and himself wounded, endeavored to 
his men for a charge into the swamp 
before he could complete his formatio 
the 
plunging of territied and wounded | 


narrow way, embarrassed also 


his enemy had reloaded, and another 
ley at the deadly distance of fifty \ 
vhile his men were huddled together 
him fly ing toward the ferry alone thre 
tire line of the 
\ large body of infantry with a 
piece Was immediately sent after Mari 
but had utter 


Judge James tells us tl 


ambuseade 


found that, as usual, he 
disappeared, 
party of patriots the next day visited 
batt ‘counted 


e-cround, and twentv-s 


en dead horses: the men had bee I burie 
He w evidently unacquainted 


Marion’s order-book of the brigade. 


as 


which we quote the following entry 
ten apparently by the general himsel! 


\ Return of the Killed and wounded in t 
Aug", 1721 
Stattord’s reget, three privates wo 
ed and one killed. The loss of the Enem 
killed taken, 23 hor 
d° [killed] and five wounded and seven tak: 
Maj’ Frazer wounded and Capt Camplhe 
by the best accounts they had Eighty me 
wounded,” 


vwtion at Parker's ferry the 30! 
‘Col 


men and one neagro 
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ist now, howe ver follow Marion 
where the most Important battle 
iw South was fought. and where 


picturesque batt ground still 


ploration \ beautiful spring 
the diamond of the desert mady 


ives name to the surround. | occupy 


In a vallev some thirty feet | the firs 


vel of the country three-po 


rh narrow fissures in a wi composed 


illine. a bold stream wel] nn Wi ins mid ‘ampbel 
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trouble 
Not merely since 
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the beginning of the Greek revival 


revival 


is stimulated by the publication of 
Athens, in 


Ss Work on 
rst time uncorrupted Greek types 


which for 


be studied, what contemporary ar 
cts have ransacked as a treasury was 
lered a mere lumber-room, and fell 
so much into disesteem as into obliy 
During two generations nobody any 
thought of studying the works of 
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Capability” Brown, than anybody 
cht of studying the poetry of Black 
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not to explain its acceptance. 


tury men in eighteenth-century « 


and with many of its practitioners it 
more In England it seems to have 
ginated as a caprice by which a clever 
dashing but by ho means epoch Mia 
architect misled the younger anid 

of 


has never been much more architect 
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following the 
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d facility in workmanship. Such swered 
sas the New York City Hall and | and th: 
ny Academy were clearly the stitute 


irchitects of culture according to ng Ww ic] 


dard of the time. The only archi by bein lifferent from other people 


qualities of the works of the me long ago led Mr. Walt Whitman t 


ere the moderation and respect sent the absence of an autochth 
f detai], which they had learned poetry, and has lately led a ne 
of their trade, and it is quite ab-| writer to call the attention of a Ne 
ascribe to these buildings any val land building committee to the 
rks of art It is particularly ab- as the most suitable motive for a 
assign the degradation of house- hall they are going to build 
whieh undoubtedly followed, The Northern reader notes with n 
ch made the typical American amusement the occasional resentment 
ifter the Greek temple had spent the Southern press of the absence 
the most vulgar habitation ever) ‘‘distinetive Southern — literature 
man, to the substitution of book- | perceives the plaint to be provincial 
architeets for handicraftsmen he is not so quick LO perceive that his ow) 
talk as if the middle part of Fifth clamor for an American this on 
ie, the brown-stone high stoop house equally provine! il The hard 
ts bloated detail, which displaced the | American painter has lately been bewail 
recision of the older work, had been» ed. in that. when he has tried to rid himself 
by educated architects In fact, there of his provinelalism Dy learning to paint 
robably not a building put up in) and has learned to paint more or less as 
York after the design of an eduea other men do who have learned to paint 
rchitect between the works we have. he is straightway berated for not bei 
med and the erection of Trinity 
h by Mr. Upjohn in 1845, which not 
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expected to innovate to much purpose | the mark of a lofty character even by a 
upon usages with which he is unfamiliar; | poet of the time of Queen Anne. If virtur 
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in his parts of speech, are the effects which | better part. But they were not, in fa 
the demand for aboriginality actually had | confined to a choice between these alte: 
ipon the race of builders, whether they | natives. The Gothie revival in Englai 
were content with that title, or without after twenty years, had succeeded in es 
any suflicient provocation described them- tablishing something much more lik 
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¢ 


lest 


in the decoration of tenement 
They have built so much and so 


ly superior in quantity, and superion 


a great m iltiple In cost, are equal in 
tectural value to the work of the decad 


preceding Suppose that Mr Norman 
Shaw had not bedevilled the weaker 0 
his brethren, and that this unprecedented 


building activity and this unparalleled 


¢ 
I 


spending of money that have fallen un 
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>the control of architects had been directed alone t 
vn by the Gothie revivalists, and had extended, conso 

efined the work begun and earried on here by such a 

Upjohn, Mr. Eidlitz, Mr. Withers, Mr. Cady, Mr. Pott 


ll any educated architect maintain that the res 
a process WO ild not have been nobler monuments than i 
We Can point as characteristic products of the later » 
We might ask Mr. Harney, for example, who ha 
of the noteworthy contributors to the works of bot 
whether in falling to ** grace” he has not fa 
something more important. One can read 
stand that Mr Harney, in contemplating thie 
his completed work in the respectable war 
the corner of Bond Street and Broadway, sho 
been disappointed in the effeet of much of 
he had designed for his building, should ha 








some of it rude, some of it disproportionate to 
tion and position, and none of it exquisite 
ling. It is also intelligible that he may | 
dissatisfied with some parts even of his st 
successful house at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-s 
Street, which, always a grateful object, has 
quired an air of additional distinction from thi 


architectural competition which has set in al 
of it, and the results of whieh give an air of 





tionable animation—the animation of excited « 
versy—to Fifty-seventh Street from Fifth to S 
Avenue. This dissatisfaction, if the architect 
went it, was a wholesome discontent which we 
have expected to see allayed by more thorough! 
ied detail in Mr. Harney’s succeeding work.  B 
seems to have been a morbid sensitiveness to t 
fects of his work which led Mr. Har 
abandon altogether and in despair the 
tice of architectural design, and whe 
had another commercial building to « 
erect in Wall Street an entirely inetf 
structure, of which the architecture th 
carries away with him consists in a « 
stepped gable, an irrelevant entablature ; 
pliqué which crosses the building halt 
up, and windows covered with flat ary 
the key-stones of which are ** shored 
by the muilions; and, when he had a 
city house to do, to depute the design 
ila alll to some unknown carpenter who died bet 
ARCHITEC he was born, and to reproduce accurat 
in Madison Avenue a Vandam or Charli 
Street house built out of due time 
old New York” doorway, in the jambs of which quoins intercept sheaves o! 
mouldings. This confession that a carpenter of 1825 was a better-trained desig 
than an educated architect of 1880 is very possibly creditable to the personal modest 


of the latter; but Mr. Harney’s own earlier works sufficiently testify that it does 
do him justice 


familiar ** 


Mr. Cady, one of the most important and distinguished of the contributors to | 


Gothie revival in New York, has also of late years become a convert to the 
movement, and seems from our point of view to have thrown himself away 
even less sufficient cause than that which impelled Mr. Harney to his rash act. 
we have distinctly admitted that Mr. Harney had reason to be dissatisfied with 
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need to be put und 
in order to insure his keeping tl 
One wonders what Mr. Cady be 
I thi vained In tOoanaol 
stvl f his b iant Art Bu 
Brookly | | 
noticea 
Quiet rte 
Queen Anne, but it can al 
by archi Who are re: 
it, in other tvles quite as 


vider rang 


means of the n ( 
tory of Queen Anne any other 
than quietude can be expressed 


cesses in domestic architecture al 


Pemba Dry rT prom 
pee / Z 


Le fam? 


5) ' 


ui 


4 


Pay 


Daas BL = 3 LT 


(B) HOUSES IN MADISON AVENUE 
R. M. HUNT, ARCHITECT 


ic detail, while we can not make that ad 
on in behalf of Mr. Cady. Mr. Cady’s 
er work is shown in a house of red brick 
rown sandstone, which he contributed 
e architectural competition just noticed 
s edifice shows a desire to live at peace in 
midst of very quarrelsome neighbors. Mr 
Le indeed, could scarcely design a vulgar 
vociferous work if he tried. At any rate, ( \RIEI IN SIXTY-THIRD STREET 
has never tried, and does not in the least W. EIDLITZ, ARCHITECT 
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a 


eee 


Qe 
~~ 


the suecesses of unnoticeableness, which is 
really the character not only of the dwell 
ings just mentioned, but of a house by Mr 
Robertson in Fifth Avenue, of a house by 
Mr. Haight in Fifty-fourth Street 
a house, which has the great advantage of 
Messrs 
Madison 
Harney’s repro 


and of 


double the usual 
McKim, 
Avenue 


d tion 


frontage, by 
Mead, White, in 
adjoining Mr 
for the tall 


and 


red briek house in 


Thirty-fourth Street, by these latter arehi 


‘ts. which looks less like a work of 


ectural art than a magnified piece 


hiture 


‘with the Chippendale feel 
called I, 


designed 


ean seareely be suecesstu 


vhile for Mr 


Astor in Fifth Avenue, a simply and qui 


tiv t 


the house thie \ 


reated street front in brick and sand 
stone, ean certainly not be ealled Queen 


Anne, in spit 


lp pt 
ait 


eof the three rows of eg@ and 
wv, already remarked, which 
faced The 


which these typical 


WIOULALN 


erowh itS rock basement. 
est praise to 


Anne 


f some thoroughly studied detail, such as 


een houses can aspire, in spite 


the treatment of the orie lint 
Mr 


eligible mansions for hig) 


signed by Haight, is that 
like 
able 


the 


families content with d 
and this is also t 


that can be 


decencies;: 
praise bestowed 
prototypes of the Georgian era 
repeat the admission that it is 
they should look like that tha 
habitations of vulgarly ostentat 
sons, without thereby admitting 
prim and prosaic expression of 
bility never so eminent can be 

a triumph in domestic architeetu 
domestic architecture of Venice o) 
or Nuremberg has something mo 
that. And a touch 
spirit and picturesqueness as M) 
Price has given us in a brick Ji 
Fifty-sixth Street (A), as Mr. Hu 
given us not only in the elaborat 
house of Mr. W.K. Vanderbilt, but 
dwellings in upper Madison Avenu 
or as Mr. Cyrus Eidlitz has given us 


to us than 


detail of some houses in Sixty-third si 

(), is more to be desired than a mere « 
sion to outrage decorum 

Such as the suecesses of Queen 

in domestic architecture are, they 
only successes, although it is only 
say that much interesting work has | 
done in it, if not strictly of it, in sub 
houses and sea-side cottages, which « 
come within our present scope \ 
ture” suffices for the architecture of a 
row front, and a feature n 
compiled out of the repertory of ( 


street 


Anne by a designer who thinks t] 
The o 


example, in effect comprises the are] 


sult a reward of his pains. 


ure of the house just 
Mr. Haight. 


house which is only 


mentioned as 
But 

a feature the « 

detail is not always adjusted witho 


signed by even 


visible incongruity to the construct 
out of which classie detail can not s 
taneously grow as it grew out of « 
constructions. The doorway, for ey 
ple, of the house designed by Mr. Roly 
son, Which is virtually repeated in 
window over.it, is a moulded round 
standing upon pilasters of its own w 
and thus apparently making of the | 
and arch a complete and detached 
struction. That is to say 
seem to carry the arch. The architect 
the New York Post-office has done 
same thing in a much ruder way. B 
the elezance of Mr. Robertson's detail « 


sav, the pil ist 
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en the spectator who does not 


ilvze the source of the fee ling of 
sensation that what is thus ele 


An arch 


a lateral as well as a 


pressed is not the fact 
exercise 1] 
ressure, and if the arch and its 


+ 


ipports formed a detached con 


as they here appear to do, the 
ild be unstable 
cal 
rtistie expression, they were not 


] 
ble as 


Insensible as 
Romans were to considera 


this They recognized 
lateral 
the impost of the arches with a 


the 


tence of a pressure by 


us moulding, thus allving 


its lateral abutment as well as 
ertical support, and here thearchi 
if thought 
yredicable of his architecture, more 

than Mr 
to imitate them 


the Post-othee, wiser, or. 


Robertson, has been 
yuildings in which these solecisms 
the 


For struetures more eom 


we repeat, are SLICCESSES of 
\nne 
d most of its practitioners have 


Messrs. Pea 
d Stearns, indeed, took the ground 
they designed the 
House, that a ‘‘ fe: 
it idea for that edifice, and that a 


from invoking it 


Union League 


iture” supplied a 
four large Roman Corinthian 


s in front, subdued to an equal 
of brick pilasters on the side, 
the architectural 
the ease, if they let 


sness play freely over the remaining 


meet 


require 
their con 
faces without reference to this central 
t: but the result has searcely jus 
| this belief, and the spectator finds 
e building, in spite of the unifying 
ce of a large and simple roof, in 
m to the feature in question, does 
ike a total impression, but is seat 
and confused, while its parts, taken 
are feeble in spite of their extrava 


} 
SCaLe, 


This, indeed, is not even a 
ce to the architectural or social con 
ms, but a specimen of what can be 
ed by gentle dullness gone ramp 
[f tame Queen Anne is a somewhat 
etual shall be 
Queen Anne? There is nothing wild 
two other public buildings in whieh 


thing, what said of 


ects have ventured upon Queen 


one a hospital, in Park Avenue, by 
Haight, and one an 
other kind, in Lexington Avenue, by 


soth of these, indeed, are 


“institution” of 


Fernbach. 
and whatever the differences of de 
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tail may 

pression, 

either, as 

faces which 

an Inipression 
other—in eith 


“tf 
jet U1 


i< 


l 
whole wa overlaid 


of briek-work. too s] all 


as buttresses. and 


service 


alleged **stvle.’ Itseems hard 


badge of the 


upon an owner that he should be required 


to pay money for rectangular applications 
strengthen his 


of brick which ean searcely 


building appre¢ and can hard 


held to beautify it wav merely of 
ling it, ‘* Th Anne.” 


resemblance, be it noted 


SIS \) wen 
W hieh 


much a spec ne resembiance as the ex 


pression Of an Je characterlessness 


athlat 


not all to be 


imputed 


common to both, 1s 


to the architects, except cround 


Upon the 
The 


and 


works of 


not at 


of their choice of sty 
both of 
all the 


Working in 


them have 


wien 


Sale 


Which Is 
language in which meanit 
+4 


pressed, and not a mere lit ook 


extracts wherewith to 


Mr 


vorks as the 


containing elegant 


varnish aimless discourse Kernbach 


as Is testil 


ified by sueh Staats 
Zeitung building and the 
ings-Bank in New Yori 

Mutual 


Philadelphia, is one of the 


Grerman Say 


and thie build 


ing of the Insurance q3 


pars Nh 
most accom 
country of 
Haight, as 


large, is a 


practitioners in this 
Mr 


we shall presently see more at 


plished 
academic Renaissance 
highly accomplished designer in Gothie 
Queen \nne 


eXLeNslve 


It is not their fault if vhen 


spread over facade 

thin 
Mr 

has had the temerity 


Anne church, the 


spre 


Robe rtson is the 


suecess of 


and 
ition 


Madison 


een 


IS not sueh as lnvite imit 


essay itsel ehureh in 


Avenue 
In the mia 
rusticity 


} 


square headed and 


walls are crowned with 


with vellow shingles, under 

and its openi 

Canopy ¢ 

and ther 

it pleases the 

that 1s 


interior 


Here 


Dut it is’ the 


body. 


cated to Queen Anne one may 
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eritics call the play 


| f 


sect TOr one 


(rerman 


construc 


lorms dey 


material in another materi 


and one 


visible construction, and 


and With no 


pleasantry 1s What a 


‘elebrated in recent fi 

“an Important joke 
features of this interior, how 
ioke, for the 


little 


woods, and their support 


treatment passes a 


nave arches, with their 


Ke \ 
incased in boxed pedestals, are 


e the work of carrying the 
*-SLOPV, UNLESS indeed, the re 1S a Con 


led svstem of vork, although their 


row 
so far sacrificed to their form 
work in the most 


Above 


as the repertory of Queen Anne con 


are ce ine the 


ungainly and inetfeetive fashion 
this 
tains no forms that can be even tortured 
into the construction of an open ceiling, 
the 


er 


architect has omitted design altogeth 
and left his ceiling a mere loft, sheath 
inderneath 
the 


forms is entirely 


with yellow pine Klse 


ed 


where, as in fittings of the chancel, 


the playful, so 
that the 


a collection of pleasantries 


use of 


interior of the church seems to be 


In a dining 
] 1 
should pronounce 


real 


room, for « sample we 


but ly in a chureh 


them good jokes, 
a dis of their merit as jokes seems 
to the 
as to the admissibility in the sacred edifice 
It is 


ISSION 


ruled out by previous question 


be 
of levity even of the highest order. 
perhaps fortunate for the appliers of Queen 


] 


Anne to eeclesiastical uses, and indeed for 


the designers of churches in gen 


eouy” 
eral, that there is no official censorship 
of church architecture as there is of church 
music, andthat no rubric makes it the duty 


of every minister, with such assistance as 
he can obtain from persons skilled in ar 
ture, to suppress all light and 


which 


chitec un 


seemly architecture by vain and 
persons profane the service of 


We may ask Mr. Robert 


which we have been 


ungodly 
the 


SOn, 


sanctuary 


rn thie in 
otl 


abandoning 


spirit 
ier architects, What he has gain 
effort he 


ten years ago in the Phillips 


asking 
ed by such an as 


made some : 
Memorial Church to develop a composi 
tion out of his subject in favor of these 
scraps of quotations, and of quotations nei 
He might 


which we ad 


ther fresh nor very pregnant! 
answer that the church 
mire at the effort 
untamed and obstreperous fabric, and that 


in 
least was a somewhat 
the present edifice is much more chastened 


and subdued It is tame, no doubt, and 


Mr. Robertson's talent, when 
Queen Anne, is subdued 


To what 


but the whole it is diffi 


how the architect, comparing t 


upon 


with the later work, could fai] 
the attempt 


ever crude and so far unsuecess 


to express someth 
tempt might have been, was a mo 
and artistic employ ment than tl 
trifling, 


success has an element of puer 


in Which the highest at 


truth it is gratifying to rema 

argument by which we have sup 
architect to have solaced himsse 
result of his ecclesiastical labors 
not to 
himself, and that a later work stil] 


Anne does seem have co 
stone church further down the sar 
nue, is a much more serious piec 
sign, being an attempt to develo) 
chitecture out of the structure its: 
would be especially unjust to musa 
Mr. Robertson’s Queen Anne chu 
saving that the style is the man, 
chureh last mentioned shows. thia 
talents, 
gives his talents a chance. But 
ful West Fifty-fourth 


completed too late for illustration 


Robertson is a man of 


house in 
an admirable expression in design 
mestic peace and domestic seclusior 

it also shows that it is not necessar 
peat the old houses of New York i 

to more than reproduce their attr: 
ness. 

Thus far we have been speaking o 
respectable and conservative element 
the new departure, of the extreme Rig 
so to speak, and generally of works w 
were seriously designed, and so are ¢ 
tled to be seriously considered It is not 
so pleasant to turn to the extreme Left 
frantic and vociferous mob, who welcon: 
the *‘new departure” as the disestablis 
ment of all standards, whether of aut 
itv or of reason, and as an emancipal 
from all restraints, even those of pu 
deceney, and who avail themselves 
the remission of them from academi 
straints to those imposed by their 
sense of propriety by promptly shoy 
that they haven’t any. The tame de 
rum of one phase of the new departur 
is supplemented by the violent indeco: 
of another. Sometimes the same desig 
march now with one wing and now 
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nether millstone, 
semphasized at all 
s by shal 
lOrming a 
veather strips 
square reticula 
Vinich traverses 
he surfaces also 
quite conecelvabl 
red shuiplicity 
» suggested itself 
lesigner as a desira 


iracter for a city 


quew st 


but it seems scarce 


issible that squareness 


a 


eed 
= > 


latness and thinness 


oe 





a have appeared de 


\ 


eC, and quite impos 


that b “AULY should 





seemed to dwell in a 
he the top and bot 


\ hich were char 


— 


“7 FEAT TDA 


ed by rugged sim 
and the middle DY 


reness and flatness 





Inhess The details 
rin briek or eran 
tin, are as prepos 


Sas the conception 


nulding with its parts 


swearing at each 
The round-headed 
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erected in New York 
be noted that the V are t 
( hy tracteristie of the pe 
aw nightmare might me 
entered the brain « 

lative builder during 
vulgarity of thie bro 


but | io would hot 


riod 
the etfrontery to bi 
deterred by the consid 
nobody would face 
cule ly consenting to 

Some speculator is, howe 
vinced that there is no 

fora house which stand 
street corner and sere: 
people to come and ik 


When there is) nothi 
worth looking at: and 
take shame to ourse] 
reflection that the spe eu 
be right in counting !) 
treme vulgarization of the 
taste, and that, at any 1 
IS ho police to prevent the 
sion of the sereech uUpor 
lie highway. 
This is the result of a: 
for 'somethine new upor 
incapable ol prod cme a 
eood The sereeech is thie 
ance of the Sweet Singer of 
FROM MADISt VENI ivan exhorted not to mind 
HHT, ARCHITEC grammar, but “*to fix he 
to the gauge of the round el 
composition whatever, and the effect is so) It is an extreme instance, to be su 
attering, and the whole is so fortuitous there are others only less diseredital 
in aggregation of unrelated parts, that it) only to be dealt with in the way of 


impossible to describe the houses or to called ** slashing” criticism, which 1 
nember them when one’s back is turn bly hever vet served any more lryp 
Their fragments only recur to mem- | purpose than to ease the critie’s mind 
blurred images of a hideous) is enough to indicate these things, a1 
dream. So one reealls the Batavian grace | point out that they are all produce: 
of the bulbous gables, the oriel-windows. the strain in the minds of ineompet 
set as to seem in imminent danger of designers after originality and ab 
toppling out, the egg and dart moulding | nality —a purpose essentially vuls 


niggled up and down jambs of brick- | which would vitiate the work even 


work connected by flat openings with pro- competent designer wherever it cou 
iding key-stones, the whip-lashes cut in- detected. For although the pursuit 


sandstone bloeks, the decorative detail exeellenee is sure to result 


1 


In Hnove 
fished from the slums of the Rococo. the pursuit of novelty is sure not to res 
These are not subjects for architectural in excellence. The extreme instance 
criticism; they call for the intervention have cited is still an instance of a tend: 
of an architectural police. They are cases cy to which all the vounger generatio1 
of disorderly conduct done in brick and. architects, of whom so much was hop: 
brown stone. Hazardous as the superla- and of whom, considering their opportu 
tive degree generally is, it is not much of | ties, so little of value has come, have nv 
a hazard to say that they are the most_ or less yielded—the tendency to take the 
thoroughly disereditable buildings ever selves too seriously and their art not 





Bl 


them 1s for that 


iough to build without askin 


mS Such caricatures o 


t 
hot oc 


COM 
racteristie 


period are distinetly infe 


tie 
sti 


works of the pn 


not that Noroug 


1 
Dee Gore 


Cll appear peer done 


ind tand the t 


sense Or late themsel ve 


as having been done since 1876 


t resort to external evide nee to 


1 Whether the buildings that 


are 
archite ets 


Norman 


We monuments to 


their 


rie before or since Mr 


d all this mischief 


umong these one has little hesita 


placine the buildings desien 

\Ir. Haight College. 
oht has not here been in pursuit o 
but | 


has 
LIS 


hew 
] 


for Columbia 


been content with 


to 


CON 


structure its funetion. and 


rthe 


masses thus arrived at so as 
entheirinherentexpression. And 


lb he has kept within the limits of 


I 


il English Gothie in doing this, the 


pDuLlid 


1 a characteristic expression of its 


the process 1s an individual 


ie most successful piece of Gothie 
that has been done in New York 
Mr. Withers designed the Jefferson 
t Court-house. In Queen Anne, as 
Mr. Haight’s work was not very 
ushable from the work of a very dif 
architect. With 
fifty words, not much can be express 
But when he permits himself the use 
nguage, it is seen that Mr. Haight can 
ss thoughts. 


a vocabulary lim 


In composition and in 
! these buildings are thoroughly stud 
nd thoroughly effective In the ear 
i street front of a whole block on Mad 

(venue, the designer has resisted the 
‘tation to diversify his building into 
est, but has builta wall of three stories 


ed briek and light sandstone, the broad 


f 


quiet aspect of which is enhanced by 


‘TLDING 
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LArDO} 
Vigorous 


SHOW LY 


tects of the 








not necessarily involve 


finement microsecopie m 
these short-cuts to archit 
rather sorry and shabby si 
faithful and skillf 
WOrkKS of Mr 


ipbstitutes for 


il design That these 


1 } 
Haight’s are grammatiecea Ly 
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Gothie is not, to 


erit or a defect B 
s the range of 


irchitecture of the Middle Age 


PXDPESSLOLL DOSS! 


piladl to modern uses 

departure from precedent 

American college | 
‘all be comple tely 

irchitecture; for there 

1 Mr. H vucht Ss wor 


ude the iron roof, 


sible from the tloor of the 


ere are one or two “'sur 
of forms which have Os 
netions, as the unpierced 


| turrets at the angeles of 
ilding and the erene!] 
the poreh in the 
Sut upon the whole 
t upon which the college 
irchitect are to be concrat 
is been attained by follow 
rdvice of the seulptor | 
d his p ipil that the art was 
ficult: ** You simply take a 
marble and leave out what 
vant Mr. Haight has 
anted in Gothie 
he uses of Columbia Col 
} ] 


ind with the trivial exceptions we 


} 
oted has left out the rest And 
s true of this work is equally true 
inpretending and picturesque piece 
Gothic, ereeted from Mr Haicht’s 
s for St. Thomas’s Sehool, in East 
inth Street 
her interesting piece of Gethie 
though this time of distinetly Vie 


Gothie the house designed by An unusu: ree Vv: 


ix for Governor Tilden those of the most pos 
ral stones supply 
f form and color than in general ed and harmonized 


f this, however, is rather in the de 


iosition, since the building is archi- rarer, they have all 
wally only a street front, and since tectural propriety 
shg¢htness of the projections and the struetion and to height 

of visible and emphasized depth in) ingenious and novel 

ill itself give it the appearance rath- which when polished is almost 


by] iCkK, ale 
screen than of one face of a build- which is emploved in narrow bands pre 
and the small gables which surmount | cisely where it is wanted, deserves partic 


0) evidently exist for the sole purpose ular remark 
attracts attention chiefly by its prof IslOn 


The deeorative carvin 


imating the sky-line But the color 
nent of this front is admirable, and and by the exquisite crispness 


both these respects 


and delieaey 


ls the best work of the most suecess of its execution In 


colorist in architecture whom we have the only parall 

‘had in New York—Mr. Wrey Mould. | Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, for, as we have 
s characteristic that interesting treat- | seen, the carving upon the houses of Mr 
t of color, like every other proper- | W. H. Vanderbilt does not « 


( he house of 


‘ount That 


irchitectural development, has been | this carving counts so fully is the result 


yped short by the new ‘‘movement.” of the skill of the architect in fixing its 
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gle turret whiel 
piquant as itis, « 
out of the 


les 


which the desig) 
[ been adjusted 
re : : 


pe + | 1), 
pee 156) 1 ———_ ible effort Phi 
—NASS SO? =. 


—— 


Spo ee en: 
ies Sens > 
ads 


detail is scarcely s 
justed to the bui 
as that in the hous: 
tioned, or in the 
signed for Mi 
Vanderbilt by Mi 
ing partly lost by 
ness, but it has th 
of being in the r GO 
and designed for 
and is cut with the 
fection Besides the 
architeetural deeor 
sec iptural deeorat 
in the work of M 
confined to medal lic 
are not medallions 
tached heads eme re 
the wall, is in this 
ried much further ; 
much better than i 
er decorative si ipl 
Cah be seen out-ot-d 
New York, unless tl 
on the pedestal] of 
Gaudens’s statue of 
rut be excepted ; and 
icacy of the execution 
work as, for exan 
procession of cherubs 
cians on the corbel 
oriel is less admiral 
the @race and moven 
the design, and the ey 
modelling of the surt 
eso that it ev- very low relief. In a more recent 
architecture, and is | of Mr. Hunt’s, the Guernsey bui 


‘than it would be in an- | lower Broadway, a street front in dis 


i 


] 
I 


its sea 
other pl ly modern Gothic, there is assured 
These things are equally true of the error in seale on the side of minut 
equally profuse carving in the house de- but the treatment, in mass and in det 
signed by Mr. Hunt for Mr. W. kK. Van- marked by great vigor and animation 
derbilt, but this, although in a mono-. the architecture of the building is a 
chrome of gray limestone, would have a phatic expression of its structure 
architectural interest without the Another commercial building, at 
least decoration by force of design alone, | corner of Broadway and Wall Stre: 
ind in spite of its great richness of detail by the architects of the Union Le 
the impression made by the disposition Club, and seems to have been desi 
and the modelling of its masses is the under the pressure of a recent disco 
f factor in its etfectiveness. Theonly that that building would not do. ‘I 
serious drawback to the complete suecess , is no doubt about the discovery ; it 


chie 


IS ¢ 
of the composition has been wrought by a pity that it should not have been n 
the architect's desire to introduce an an- | from the drawings before they were it 
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ecuted. Clear, however, as the 


were on this point, they vere 
ir when they began the United 
ding what would do, and the 
stories look like a series of tenta 
riments to find out hey were 
| things, perhaps, with the in 
holding fast that which was 
The practice of projecting bow] 


eclally in soft sandstone, has a 
een mentioned as a somewhat 
substitute for the expression of 
modelling. Bowlders are pro 
om the piers of this basement in 
st ferocious and blood curdimng 
so ferocious, indeed, that the ar 
re pented them of their bullving 
It is like the fear that came 
ig the Joiner of the consequences 
ild ensue if ladies took him for the 
Another prologue Hust 
lion And so the arehi 
have taken the counsel of 
ottom: ** Half his face must be seer 
the lion’s neek: and he himself 
weak through, saving thus. or to 
» defect, Ladies, or fair ladies 
d wish you, or, | would request 
vr, L would entreat you, not to 
ot to tremble: my life for vours 
think L eome hither as a lion, it 
ity of my life. No, Tam nosueh 
il am aman as other men are 
ere, indeed, let him name_ lis 
and tell them plainly he is Snug 
oiner’ —that is to say, Messrs 
ody and Stearns, architeets The 
prologue,’ which is calculated 
issure the most timid, is the treat 
of the first floor, where not only 
sperities of the sandstone are much 
ted, but where a disclaimer of any 
sive intention is made in the in 
on between the openings of pairs 
inded pilasters, between the capitals 
hieh Is inserted the novel and pleas 
ornament of a key-stone. In order 
ake sure that they are not strong 
¢h to do any harm, they are not only 
gned with much feebleness, but they 
projected from the face of the wall 
might otherwise be imagined to 
igthen, and set upon a bracket. Be 
n these Renaissance pilasters are 
Inanesque entrance arches, in which 
is a return to truculence of de 
nor: but these are seen to be not en 
nees at all, but only innocent win 
vs of bank parlors, and the real en 


trances under them, covered with trefoiled 
gablets in cast Iron, are Obviously harm 
less. It is quite fair to say that up to the 
top of the first story there is no design in 
the building, nothing that betrays any e) 

idence of a general intention But hay 

ing built thus far in futile search of a mo 
tive and of a style, they came upon both, 
and built over this aimless and restless col 

lection of inconsistent details a purposeful, 
peaceable, and consistent brick building, a 
series of powerful piers connected by and 
sustaining powerful arches, defined by a 
light label moulding, and enriched at the 
springing with a well-designed belt of foli- 
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i@ building, is made a recess 
the long sides This arrangeme 

practically conventlent, but 
ery arrangement obviously d 
practical COnVenLenhce 
COMING architecturally 
becomes so. The openings are 
well erouped between the power 
and, what is a rare attainment 
tor architecture there is abund: 
tv in their treatment, without t} 
restlessness and caprice whicl 
attends an effort for variety 
storied building. The detail en 
etfect ol this CIsposition It Is 
justed to its function and 
where exeessive I Quantity 
md hnownere meagre, and it IS 
rich and refined, It is designed 
Renaissance,” that is to say, the di 
has undertaken to model the 
faithfully aceording to its plan a 
struction in Renaissance architect 

out all that he does not want 

as we saw, was able to 


at result without transcending t 





of academie Gothic. Mr. Post has } 
academe Renaissance into the ale 
analysis and where thi analysis 

complete his Renaissance architect 


volatilized and disappeared. We 


GEORGE B. POST 1 


sure that he had no real use for the 
tions in terra cotta of protrudi 
seems Incredible that the authors stones, for ¢ xample, and these ar 
s respectable building should be also the only badges left his building 
he authors of the basement on which it) style with which he started, exe 
stands At the angle is the ingenious de- capitals of the pilasters, and the 
rriftin ‘displayed,’ and with one capitals of the very pretty shafted : 
ack against either wall, to Which forms the attie But for 
socket of the flag staff. comparatively trivial incidents of h 
I tails is desion Mr. Post's free Renaissance would | 
spirit and pieturesqueness. be classified as Gothie, if it wer 
tectural impulse fails in the necessary to classify it at all excey 
vhich should obviously be here good architecture. Mr. Post, in fact 
part of the building, and which done on his own account what the 
only a series of rect manesque builders did. They too 
ular holes, without either modelling or doing ** free classic.” They begat 
decoration, and without relation in their classical Roman architecture, and ste 
grouping to the openings immediately un- leaving out what they did not want 
der them arrived at Westminster and Amiens 
By far the most successful, however, of Cologne. 
all the recent commercial buildings is the It isstrange to see so thoroughly stu 
Post building, designed by Mr. Post, and a performance as this succeeded by so 1 
executed, above the blue-stone basement, oughly unstudied a performance as 
in yellow brick and yellow terra cotta. Mills building by the same architect 
The site is an irregular tetragon at the in- possibly ten-story buildings which 1 
tersection of three streets, and the court | be built in a vear will not wait for ar 
made necessary by the depth of the plot, tects to mature designs which would n 
instead of being a well sunk in the middle | the buildings of interest to students 
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ireas wellasto investors. What parture 
cause may be, the result is unfor- the viet 
after the grandiose and some- serious \ 
evering Roman gateway andthe selves 
vhich it incloses have been tak- stvle w! 
rest of the Mills building may ment. and vhich it j ible to dis 
thrown away The porteullis is cern any f progres In doing 
interesting piece Of lron-work Gueen Ann lave the’ iol anuvthing 
design and in workmanship, al- but follow a fashion t. as fashions 
n both it is distinctiv inferior to millinery and tailoring 
jiece of work as the nondescript caprice The profe SSIOuA 


cast iron that performs the hum is the organ of the arehiteets in this coun 


e of holding a sign in Cedar. try has indeed declared that *‘ architect 


id that might have been wrought is very much a matter of fashion,” and : 

lirteenth century, so grotesque, so. chitects who take this view of their ea 

so charged with the spirit of ar- will of course build in the fashion 

d enjoyed handicraft it is See dress in the fashion, in spite of their own 
J knowledge that the fashion is absurd 


new departure is still but a - But it is impossible to regard an architec 
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view as other than a trades 
iscuss his works except by tell 
he lat the 


est modes, 1 man 


rashion iZInes It 
take 


elr art to take their art seriously 


May 


seems 


for architects who this 


reso seriously 


for example as 


theirincomes. But forarchitects 


their art and believe in it, the 


point of *“*departure™ is much less impor 
tant than the point of arrival, and by such 


architects the historical stvles of architect 


ire will be rated according to the help they 


give In SOLVi 


¢ the architectural problems 
We have that 


vhostarts from Renaissance archi 


or our time seen an ar 
chitect 
tecture architect 


and an who starts from 


Gothic architecture, if they faithfully seru 


tinize their precedents, and faithfully dis 
eard such as are 
it free 


{ 


inapplicable, in 


architecture Will 


arriving 
arrive, so far as 


e is concerned, at much the same re 
If this proce ss of analy sis were to be 

for a generation, it would be as 
ind as purely a matter of specu 
the 


1 and American architecture as the 


curiosity, to trace sourees of 
the composite and living Eng 
ve, Which is adequate to every 

We have been blaming the 


rv accepting the forms of past 


A CASTLE 


CHAPTER 
IN WHICH THE WHOLE 
SELVES IN A 


XXX] 
PARTY 
HAUNTED ¢ 


FIND THEM 
ASTLE. 


[ the opening of the door and the 
A sound of the voice, Ashby started back 
and retreated. He was very much puzzled 
at the Irish brogue, and could only think 
that a Paddy 


However, there was no time to 


stray might be among the 


Carlists 
ait, so he sought to rewain the fire place. 
sut as he did so a figure came in his way, 


arms were flung about him, and a low 


faint whisper eame close to his ear: 


\ssebi! that other 


> 1] 9°9 
Russell or you are lost! 


oh, 
Is Mrs 
Here 


he did not, lose his presence of mind. 


[am Dolores; 
Fly, 
was a new shock for Ashby, but 
The 
vas still at the door He was 
\1] 


stood for a moment or so holding Dolores 


new 


comer ¥ 


not followed this he noted as he 


in his arms 


\s for Mrs 


Russell, nothing could ex 


architecture without 


But, indeed, if 


analyz 
had 
lysts, they would generations ag 


architects 


ognized in their work that we 
times unknown to the ancients 
of Athens in the fifth century bi 
era, or of Western Europe in 
that 


reason thie 


teenth century of our era; 
limits set by fact and 
ple room for the exercise of al 
plished talents, and verge enoug 
expression of all sane temperame) 
without these limits nothing can 
that will stand the test of fact anc 
which is the test of that 


ean not precede causes, and that the 


time: 


art which js sineere is living and 
wav to be refined, while the most 
art that has lost its meaning can ne 
The 


things would have prevented a vag 


made alive. recognition 0 
the frivolities and affeetations of t) 
departure from attaining any vog 
it would also have prevented the est 
ment of any technical styles in i 
building, and instead of reproducing 
amples” of one historical style an 
another, and then of a mixture of 1 
chitects would be producing and 
would be discussing works of the ore 
of architecture. 


IN SPAIN. 


ceed her amazement and terror when 
Majesty” came in behind her at thi 
moment when she supposed herse] 
in ‘‘his Majesty’s’ arms. It was Ww 
ligible—nay, even frightful. 

‘* Weren't you—your Majesty) 
just now 2” she stammered. 

‘‘Me? Us? Here? 


We've just come,” 


Divil a bit 
was the reply 
‘But who was it?) Some one was 

‘Some one ?” said ** his Majesty 
maybe it was our r’'y'l footstep.’ 

‘**No—but some one was talking > 
ish.” 

‘Walkin’ Spanish, ye mane,” r 
the august menarch. “Shure 1 
been talkin’ Spanish here at all at a 


‘But, your Majesty, some one was 
talking to me 
‘*Shure it was one ay the gyerruls 


close to me.” 

‘*No; it was a—a man!” 
‘A man!” 

surprise. 


exclaimed “‘ his Majesty 





4 CASTLE 


here in this room 


ye've been dramin’, so ye have; 


naybe it was the castle ghost 


“ WHOROO, LADS! THIS BATES THI 


Mrs. Russell 
Oh, my own one! 
don't let it 


The ghost!” groaned 


, your Majesty ! 
Don't 


save me! come 


ir me! 


\nd tlinging her arms around the roy 


rson, Mrs. Russell clung to it, sobbing 
terically. 
whisht, will yez, or yell waken 


ae 


Shure 
the gyerruls,” said the monarch 
tect yez, if ye'll let me, so I will.” 
Oh!” said Mrs. Russell, clinging more 
sely, ‘‘ do you hear that ?” 


WORRULD, 


IN SPAIN 


What 
That noise 
‘What 
“* he 


hose 


ird a WOW-W whisper!” sobbed 


DOES 


so Il 


nonsinse!” said ** his Maj 


\ whisper 
esty.” 
** Oh, listen!” 


Russel] holding 


Pree 


remaimed perfectly 


said Mrs 
him tightly, so that he could not get 
At this ‘‘ his Majesty’ 
still, and listened The were 


re certal 


] 


nly 
some low, indistinet sounds, among which 
were whispers 

‘Shure it’s the gverruls,” said ** his Maj 
esty.”  ‘‘ That’s what it is.’ 

‘*Oh, look! 


The ghost! the ghost!” 


cried Mrs. Russell 


LOOK 
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loud erv Mrs. Russell fell 
Majesty” eneircled her with 


nd cently cle posited her 
by in deep perplexi 
rhit caucht 

It vas 
iversing the roomthroug! 
moonlight He had waited up to the 


last moment, and had just taken his de 
the 


the roval eye saw 


parture, but as he moved along floor 


toward the Chimney 


Be jabers!" “onost 


said “his Majesty, , 


or no ghost. | must see to this The cas 


tle’s haunted as sure asa @un, but that isn't 


the figure an’ farrum av a maydoiaval 


Virs 


» to her feet 


SO IT 


ish ft 


R 
LLISSé 


ll now revived, and struge@led 


“as Is it cig-qig 


gone?” she asked, 


th a shudder 
Sorra a 


one av me Knows, 


Majesty “Tm goin’ to invistigate.” 
wailed Mrs 


oh, your Sacred Majesty, desert me 


Oh!” Russell, *‘ leave me 


‘Shure [m only 

his Maj Sty 
‘Oh, forsake me 
‘Crool! Ah, be off wid yer nonsinse !’ 

said ‘his M yest *W hisht how, jool 
shure [P11 be back in a jiffy If 


thats got in, 


goin’ to get loights,” 


} 
Said 


not! Be not soecruel'” 


it's anny 
one I11 tind him whin I come 
back; an’ if it’s a ghost, why, it’s jist as 
vell to know it 


-eried Mrs. Russell 
Without 


“Oh, vour Majesty 


do not forsake me! 


you it is 
too—too—too horrible.” 

‘Shure ain't I telling yez,”’ said ‘‘ his 
Majesty,” ‘‘that I'm = only 
I'll be baek in a jiffy 
it “ll be all right.” 

With these words ** his Majesty” tried 
rently but 


sell’s clasped arms from about 


goin’ to get 
an’ that 


© quiet, NOW, an’ 


Rus 


his neek 


firmly to disengage Mrs 
This he found much diffieulty in doing, 
he sueceeded in getting free 
vent out, locking the door 

behind him 
After 


with 


returned 
half a 
dozen men, who remained outside await 

while ‘‘his Majesty” 
The that the 
door Ope ned to admit him, some one Came 


about five minutes he 


a blazing toreh, followed by 
ing his summons, 


alone went in moment 


rushing into his arms with such violence 
as almost to extinguish the torch and up 
set the roval ‘* His Majesty” re 


however, and uttered sey 


person 


covered himself, 
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eral ejaculations which 


tinguished person would 


sounded like profanity 
now, will vez 7" 
} 


O1ce, an’ howld 


* Be alsy, 
milder \ 
rums, jool, till I invistigate 
If it’s 


} 


man, Ull tix hin 
a ghost, begorra, V1] 


a livin 
let him exe) 

With these words ‘this Majest 
ceeded in extricating himself 
of Mrs. Russell, and 


aloft the toreh, began to walk al 


clutches 


room, looking closely every whi 1’ 
Mrs. Russell followed at his heels 
ing him to take care of his royal py 


* Arrah, shure, now,” said 


his 
ty, were accustomed to danger 
don't moind throifles like this—no 
ay it.” 

By this time the noise and the f! 
torches had seemed to rouse up Kati 
Both of these 
blinking and shrinking, clinging t 
another, and 
frightened children just awakened 


Dolores. now stood 


to one looking LLK¢ 
seemed so surprised, so confused, ar 
terrified that the heart of ‘this Mai 
swelled with pity and compassion 
‘Ladies! ‘don't 
Shure it’s all over no 
bit 


jools!” said he, 
give way. 
is, an’ yez needn't be a 
more,” 
*What’s all over?” asked 
tone of alarm. 
‘“What? Why 
‘There was some onein the room 
Mrs. Russell, in frightened tones 
‘Some one in the room!” 


afraid 
Katie 


shure nothin’ 


cried Kk 
in a voice so full of terror that it be« 
a positive shriek. ‘*Oh!oh! oh! W 
who? What? what?” 

Never was terror more eloquently ( 
picted on any human face than on Kat 
expressive countenance on this ocens 
She flung herself into Dolores’s arms 
clung to her. Dolores said nothing 
clung to Katie in silence. 

‘* Alarrums ay this sort,” said ** his Ma 
esty,” ‘‘isn’t shuited to their dilicate na 
ous systems—so they ain't. Ive 
dhrop av whiskey about me, if 
suppose they wouldn't care for it.” 

With these words ‘‘his Majesty” 
proached Katie for the purpose of so 
ing her, or of paying her some deli 
compliment, but Katie contrived to k 
Dolores between herself and the ro) 
wooer till the latter felt baffled. 

‘Shure it’s very disthressin’, so it 
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“ BEAUT FUL! ON, 


turned 


ie, as he away * But Tu 

i luk round 
He looked all around, walked by the 
s, gravely peered into the fire-place, 
at length came back 
There's no one here,” 


But 


said he 


said Mrs 


I saw some one,” Rus 


Shure, thin, it was no livin’ man ye 
in’ there ye have it.” 
No living man!” Mrs 


screamed Rus 


Shure no. How eould it have been 


ldn’t I ‘a seen him, an’ me wid a 


Then it’s a ghost!” said Mrs. Russell, 

) another scream. 

Divil a one else!” said ** his Majesty.” 
s the castle ghost—only I don't see 
he came in modern coschume. But 

laps it isn’t the castle ghost. It may 
the last prisoner that was shot 


This last suggestion was unspeakably 


rrible to Mrs. Russell Well she knew 


LOVELA !” 


1 


who that last 
prisoner ! 

tion was It! 
embraced her! 
He f her 


Johnny! 
The thought was 


The last 

Oh, horror! and the appari 

And Jt had come to her! 
spoke words of love! It 


but 


prisoie r Was 


was once loved how lost 


too much With a 
wild yell she flung her arms around ** iiis 
Majesty.” and fainted 


‘It’s meself.” said ** his Majesty,” pla 
that “ud be the proud man to shtay 
here an’ the ghost 


\s he 


arms ol 


cidly, 


watch wid vez agin 


but juty calls me elsewhere said 
Mrs 


Russell, who now clung to him with rigid 


this he tried to detach the 
and death-like This 


her weight was 


tenacity however 


he could not and as 


considerable, he gravely seated himself on 
the floor, and implored Katie and 
to help him This 
united etforts succeeded in 
The 


her he 


Dolore s 


they did, and theiv 


OoOsehing Mrs 


' 1) 
Russell’s grasp stricken lady gave 


a gasp and raised ad, but his Maj 


esty” was too nimble for her. 
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withdrew from her | ly He had not visited the plac 
stood for a moment at a re rather he had not looked at 


distance place. He determined to do so nx 


wadies,” said he it's meself that “ud 


ly for the sake of assuring himss 





the proud man to shtay; but there’s no | the safety of those precious pape 

ier in the worruld not the laste in He provided himself with |] 
fe, an’ this lady requires your care. So | and found that he had matches 
Pm thinkin’ Vi be off, an’ if annything | He then climbed up into the pas 
happens agin, you sing out.’ and hghted his torch; after whic] 


ceeded onward until he reached 


7) 


Saving these words, “his Majesty” left 
the room, somewhat more hurriedly than | where the package had been «di 
he had entered it His departure com- | Here he stooped down and held t 
rleted Mrs. Russell's prostration. For the | close. 
enrainder of the night she refused to be The first sight showed nothin 
iforted, but remained terrified, lament- | the string which he had left hane 

terly, and exclaiming incessantly, | was, as he knew, not very percept 
vliy did he leave me !—why, oh, why | he held the light closer and felt 
ave me! Even then he found nothing. 

He now thought that perhaps thi 
age had fallen by its own weight 
farther in, drawing the string after 

CHAPTER XXXII. order to find whether this were so « 
he reached his hand into the chin! 


No sooner had he done this 
snatched it away, and sat there star 
The chink was very much larg 
the room He had waited long, fearing | it had been before. 
lest others might be in the chimney - but 


IN WHICH HARRY MAKES AN UNPLEASANT 
DISCOVERY 


Harry had been the first to escape from 


There was no doubt about this 
at length, as the actions of the new-comer | 1 


t had been barely wide enough to 
did not seem consistent with those of 


a the package Now he could easly 
pursuer, he had concluded to risk it. He | his whole arm into the opening. 


had then entered the chimney, and was It was utterly unaccountable. B 


able to reach his own room in safety. | incomprehensible means that crey 
Ashby had not left until the very last mo- | been enlarged. The whole stone, 
ment, when the door had already opened | saw, had been thrust forward si 
to admit his Majesty,” so that the two | inches into the passageway. It seem: 
had not met But Harry, on reaching | if nothing short of an earthquake « 
his own room, stood for a long time in the | suffice to move from its place such: a st 
fire-place listening; and as he listened he | as that. In itself it appeared to be of 
felt sure that he heard sounds, and these | size and weight, and below it and abo 
sounds seemed as though made by pur- | it and on either side were others equa 
suers. Upon this he flung himself upon | vast. How was it possible for such a 
his bed, where he lay motionless for near- | to be thus dislodged ?> By-an earthqua 
ly an hour, until it seemed scarcely pos- | But nothing of the kind had occurred 
sible that there could be any further dan- | was a light sleeper, and was easily aro 
rer. by anything unusual. Could the cast 
He now thought of returning to the | have ‘‘settled” ? Impossible. It wast 
room, but after a little consideration de- | old. It had long since shaken down 
cided not to. No doubt they would all | its deep bed. Still, old buildings do oft 
be awake, perhaps also others might be | settle, and in default of any better explar 
there, and to go baek might lead to dis- | tion he was compelled to adopt sometl 
covery, and destroy all further chances of | like this. 
seeing Katie. Still, the thought would In any event, there seemed very £1 
not be dismissed. Sleep was impossible, | danger that the package had been 
and he lay awake, recalling the events of | Again and again he thrust his arm fan 
the night. but found only vacancy. Then he put 
At length there occurred to his mind | hand downward as far as he could 
the thought of those Spanish bonds which | touched something which felt like a st 


he had found and hidden away socareful- | pavement. This pavement was ab 





ad 
t 


ies lower than the 

vas, All this made 
incomprehensible. 
iat seemed a long time Harry 
{| that stone. In vain. 
se before him impenetrable. The 
is Immovable. Yet that stone 
ow to him to hold within itself 
et not only of the package, but 
scape, and of liberty and life. 

at length felt like giving up 
ore, however, though now quite 
lv, he examined the stone in ey 


one upon 


the matter 


The 


~~ 
ah W 


Salhi sian atthally 6 TESS 
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IN SPAIN od5 

In unspeakable amazement and intense 
excitement Harry pushed it in farther, 
until he the 


Saw whole move in, at his 
pressure, for about two feet. An opening 


was disclosed He stepped in and looked 


around 
He foun 


which w 


d himself in a kind of chamber 
is about four feet wide and eight 
feet long At the end of this was a stone 
stairway which went dow nh Harry look 
ed around, and took all this in ata glane 
His first thought was about his package 


The package Was hot there 





**RUSSELL FOLLOWED, NOT 


irection, pressing with all his strength 
nm every part. 


And now in this, the 


moment of his utter hopelessness, as 
‘ten happens, at the very time when not 
ecting it, he found what he sought. 
\t the extreme end of the stone, more 
six feet from the crevice where he 


WITHOUT 


disappointment 


rushing up the steps. He 





DIFFICULTY 


He had been prepared for this, vet the 


was bitter. Still there 


was consolation in the discovery which 
he had made, and his excitement and cu 
riosity were yet strong 


Suddenly he was roused by some one 


darted back 


hidden the package, he pressed upon 
ind found that it gave way. The 
sure was not atall strong; yet to that 
it effort the apparently massive rock 
ded like a door, and moved inward. 


into the passageway, and banged the stone 
door after him. Too late. In an instant 
the pursuer was upon him, and had caught 
at his coat collar. 


Sut Harry was not the man to give up 
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first attack 


forth 


Quick as lightning, 
a revolver from his breast 
to 


dre W 
} 


pocket, and hastily cocking it, turned 


confront his assailant 

One look was enough 
Ashby!” he 

‘You scoundrel!” 


‘Scoundrel! 


cried 
Ashby, in a 
traitor!” 


eried 
fury villain! 
His face was white, and his voice hoarse 
with passion 
Harry was confounded 
Hang it, Ashby! 


ia 


don't you know me ? 


vou m 


eried 


Thank He ivell, | do 


found you out, you infernal sneak, you! 


bitterly 
I've 


vou! Ashby, 


Know 


KTLOW you! 


; : ' 
Know you Good heavens! ves, I know 


vou a scoundrel, and a contemptible, 
adouble-deaiine 
Harry 
‘What 
meaning of all 
You's 
pointing up the passageway. 
** Well, what if I have ?” 


interloper and villain!” 
stood aghast 

in the name of Heaven is the 
this ?” 

e been in that room,” eried Ash 


Dy) 


COUNTESS 


[SEE PAGE 597 


‘What if you have? You know 
you went there for.” 

Thus far Harry had been too 
amazed to understand anything D 
now he began to see what it all meant 

‘*Oho!” said he; ‘‘so that’s it!” 

‘That's it! of course that’s it!” eri 
Ashby. ‘Isn't that enough ? 
after that girl, when you know that 


snea 


is mine.” 

At this Harry began to rouse hims 
He didn’t feel like defending his eon 
and now, as was natural, took ref 
blustering. 

*Confound you!” he eried; ** wha 

\\ 


vou mean by such insults as these ? 
What business is it of you 
I took you 


are vou ? 

‘She's engaged to me 
my confidence, and you've turned o 
traitor and a sneak.” 

Harry drew a long breath, and ins 
ly recovered his usual coolness. 

‘*My dear sir,” ‘vou hay 
pretty talent Nature 
dently intended you to be an old won 


said he, 


for scolding. 
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t it strike you that this sort of | fernal abuse again, I'll blow vour brains 


t customary among gentlemen, | out! [haven't got your talent for seold 
vou are making an infernal fool | ing If you want to settle accounts with 
self ? Do you suppose I’m to ask | me, come along like a man, and don't 
nission Where to go in this eas- | stand here jawing like a fish-wife 
found this passageway myself, By heavens! that will 1, and here 
to find others also. And, by “Here! pooh! Come along to my 
continued, as at this moment | room.’ 
eht of the lost parcel came to ** Lead on, ll follow 
iere’s one matter [ should like to At this Harry led the way, and in a 
th you before we go any further.” | short time, followed by Ashby, he once 
shall have to settle several mat- | more reached his own room 
And so it had come to this! The friends 
eft a parcel 1h this place a short who a few davs before had been so inti 
It was a very valuable one. I} mate, so confiding, and so affeetionate 
ike to ask you if you have it. now stood face to face as foes, glaring at 
L, sir? I have your parce] 4 one another with defiance in their eves 
don’t mean to say that you took it | and bitter hate in their hearts. Each 


it to be mine.” thought he had received suflicient provo 
you don't, don’t you!” cation to seek the life of the other. and 
Mr. Ashby, will vou give me a frank | each thought that he had received fron 
‘toa fair question? Do youknow | the other insults which could only be 

g¢ about that parcel ?” wiped out in blood 
reel? Pooh!” said Ashby, who Harry felt sure that Ashby had found 
that this was some transparent | the package which he had concealed so 
Harry’s to account for his pre carefully and was holding it on the 
ere. ‘‘Confound youand your par- | ground of his engagement to Katie 


[ know nothing about them I—" | Such a right Harry might possibly have 


sk you, did you pick up that par- | conceded to Russell as Katie’s guardian 
especially as Lie had Dee h the one w ho last 
And I say, confound your parcels!” had held it; but to Ashby he never would 
was growing quite as furious as | surrender it. As for Ashby, his bitter 
\ He now felt certain that Ashby ness and jealousy have already bee Tully 
found it, and had it in his possession. | set forth, and they were now more intense 
considered Ashby’s answers as palpa- | than ever. 
sions of a direct question Harry stuck the torch in a hollow stone 
Well, then,” he said, ** 1 say that if | in the floor, which appeared to have been 
i still keep that parcel, after I claim | drilled for that purpose Then he turned 
uu are keeping property that is not | to Ashby 
s, and you know what that means.” ‘** Now, sir,” said Ashby, ** you have al 
\shby gave a bitter laugh. ready heard my accusation.” 
That is a hint that lam a thief,” said ‘“No more, I beg,” said Harry; ‘‘ not a 
word Let's fight like gentlemen, not 
And a pretty strong one too, I rather | jaw like bullies. Have you a pistol 
said Harry. ‘‘Do not imagine ENOL” 
vou have any claims to that package ‘That's unfortunate. There's no know 
sing out of any previous relations to a | ing at what time a pistol may be needed.” 
rtain young lady.” ‘* No,” said Ashby, bitter]y If I had 
A certain young lady!—a package! | known that vou would prove a scoun 
iat do you mean? I neither know nor ‘*By heavens!” roared Harry, ‘‘if you 
[ only know that you and I must | don’t shut up, I'll put a bullet through 
e accounts with one another.” you! Doyouhear? Come, now,” he con 
By Jove, that’s one sentiment in which | tinued, growing cooler; ‘‘ we’ve both said 
cree,” enough—more than enough Remember 
lf I hadn’t found you here, I might | that when two gentlemen meet in mortal 
ive only suspected; but now that I’ve | combat the time for insult is over. We 
sund you, I do not merely believe, but | have no seconds. Let us try to imitate 
now that you are a—” the punctiliousness of seconds in our treat 
Confound you! if you begin your in- | ment of each other. Do you consent ?” 
nL. LXVII.—No. 400.—37 
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Mr 


‘as you say you have no pistol, is 


cont 


And 
Har \ 


there anything else that you can suggest / 


now. Ashby,” inued 


Have you a knife?” 
Nothing but a penknife : 
‘Ah, that’s 
could only get 


very unfortunate. If we 
d of a of rifles 
from our friends here outside, we 


Hol couple 
should 
be all right, but there’s no use in hoping 
Our ransom is too high for them 
to risk losing it And so, as far as I can 
see, the only thing left is for us to use this 
one pistol of mine.” 
‘*One pistol? How can both of us use 
one pistol 


‘*We must. 


done 


There’s nothing else to be 


Ashby shook his head. 
**T don’t see how,” said he. 
‘It’s plain enough,” said Harry. ** We 
can take it turn about.” 

‘But fires the first shot 


has an immense advantage,” 


the man who 
said Ashby. 
‘Pardon me,” said Harry; *‘ that does 
He may hit his 


foe, of course, but the wound may only be 


not necessarily follow. 


a trifling one after all; or he may miss 


him altogether. It often happens so in 
duels Moreover, as you probably know, 
in a duel it never happens that both fire 
One 


So 


at the 
little 


will simply amount to this, that one of 


same instant always fires a 


before the other in our case it 
little before the other. In 
first 


us Will fire a 


that case the man may miss, and 


the second man will then come in for his 
turn.’ 
é who is to tire 


But how shall we decide 


first said Ashby 

‘Oh, that’s easy enough,” said Harry: 
we can toss up.” 

very well.’ 

; Have 


‘Not one 


‘Oh 
ay 


you a coin ¢ 


OX 
Nor | 


The beg 

garly Carlists have drained me dry.” 
‘We must 

Ashby 


‘Oh 


not a copper, even. 


find something else,” said 


there needn't be 


that A 


any difficulty 
about button will do quite as 
well.” 

And with this Harry cut one of the 
buttons from his trousers 
‘The face of 
the button will be *‘ head,’ and the back of 
it ‘ tail And now will you try it?” 

He handed it to Ashbv, 


without a word 


‘This will do,” said he. 


who took 


‘Tf it falls ‘ heads,’ the first 
yours; if ‘tails,’ the first fire wil 
Ashby ‘ 
poising the button for a moment 
ed it. 

It fell head uppermost. 

‘‘ Heads,” Harry. ‘'M 
the first fire belongs to you H{ 
pistol. It’s loaded. I'll take m 
here. Shall I measure the distan 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Rivers,” sa 
“but J this 
throw. It must be the best out 


‘Very well,” said 


said 


can not accept 
times.” 

‘*T don’t see why.” 

‘*T should not accept it under 
er conditions.” 

‘*Oh, very well. Let us both a 
to satisfy one another,” said Harry 
that case 


Ashby 


tossed a 


, you had better toss again 
now picked up the buttor 
second time. This time 
face downward. 

‘Tails,’ said Harry. ‘‘ Once 
that decides it.” 

Ashby picked up the button and 
The button fell. This t 
was in Ashby’s favor. It fell 
ward, 


final toss. 


** Heads,” said Harry ‘It’s vo 
Will vou take the pisto 
Ashby hesitated. 
ST think said he" 
range sour places.’ 
At what distance 
‘Shall we say twelve paces 
**T should think so.” 
Upon this Harry began by the fir 
and walked twelve paces along the 


Ashby. 
we had _ bett 


‘Very well. 
Harry. 


At the place reached, he stopped 

‘Will this do?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

‘Very well; and now which pla 
you take ?” 

‘* Hither.” 

‘* In that case we must toss up aga 
But, first of a 
will be necessary to move this tore 
that it shall be equally favorable.’ 

Saying this, Harry walked over to t 
torch, and carried it, 
stone, to a place which seemed about 1 
way between the two positions. Her 
set it on the ground. 

‘*And now, Mr. Ashby,” said Han 
‘we must toss up for places.” 

‘‘Very well,” said Ashby; 
had better toss this time, as I did it 
time. 


choice of positions. 


together wit! 


‘but \ 








He 


This time 


s Harry made no objection 
sutton and tossed it 
f ivorable, and he won the choice 

said he, ** ’m quite indifferent ; 
have the choice, | suppose [may 
hoose the place out there in the 

In that 
Tt the 

well,” said 


case you will stand here 
fire place.” 

Ashby, who there 
cup his place here, 


you any plan to propose as to 


ne whatever 
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1 a . ° ‘ 
e been thinking of one which I will 


You 
irmed one shall give the word or 
Willthat do? If 
for the one who fires to give 
well. Only I think the 
iad better be @iven.” 


may have a better one 


randkerchief, 


efer 
d, very 


Certainly,” said Ashby, ** and I quite 
»your proposal.” 

Very well,” said Harry; ‘‘ and now, 

\shby, here is the pistol.” 

to 


who took it with a slight bow, but 


ng this, he handed the weapon 


now measured off twelve paces 
nore, and reached the spot which he 
before marked out, upon which he 
d, and, standing erect, faced Ashby 
Ir. Ashby,” said he, *‘ are you ready 
take aim, and [ will give the word.” 
\shby raised the pistol and took aim 
yeapon covered Harry, and he knew 
dead 
He 


xl up there as straight as a ramrod, and 


He knew also that Ashby was a‘ 
But not a muscle quivered 


in acalm, clear voice, with his usual 
“possession, said : 
One: two: three. Fire!” 

a moment Ashby held his pistol 
scovering Harry. Then his arm fell. 
| ean not,” said he fire, 


‘IT can not 


cold blood, on an unarmed man.” 
Now had Ashby stood thus, with a pis 
n the full heat of his first fury, he 
uuld have fired, without stopping to 
ik; but the effect of their enforced 
irtesy to one another, and more partic 
uly of the somewhat tedious prelimi- 
ries, had been to calm and even chill his 
anger, and to subdue all his fierce ex 
tement. As he there, with 
| levelled, and Harry’s cool, 
m face, it seemed like butchery. He 
ild not fire. And so his hand dropped 
down with this exclamation. 


stood his 


Saw 





‘But my turn 
Oh, that 
‘You iaVv ik 


choose 


S to come 
‘ habit 


{f vou 


othing said \ 


Ss 


ie vour turn 


how l 


‘Oh no,” said Harry, ** I can’t take my 


turn until after vou have fired: and the 


worst of it is. | don’t see how we ean set 


tle this dithiculty if we don’t do it now 


* Other chanees will no doubt « ir,” 


cc 
said As} Dy 


age: ; se : 
Pardon me,” said Harry 
and besides 


hardly 
not help t 


make it 


probable 


t 


he matter In fact 


worse For vou set some 


tiny 


should elapse before such a mee 
recollection of this affair would be so faint 


that I could not go into it wit] 


] 


whereas now I am all cocked and primed 


So fire awav, my dear fellow, for I really 


of this sort 


We 


don't 


hanging over me the rest 


Want to have an 
must have it out. and now’s t 
‘Will vou not fire first, 
said Ashby, earnestly 
‘Oh that 


parations childish,” was the reply 


ho vould make all our pre 
We 

have appealed to Fortune, and her decision 

has been viven,” 

Ashby drew a long breath 


‘* Mr. Rivers,” 


an unarmed man in cold blood 


said he, Lean not shoot 


‘But what can we do?” said Harry. 


‘* Why, we 


couple of rifles, or even one rifle, 


may be able to bDOrrOoW a 


from our 
friends here. 


voice rane out, full and 


Upon this a 
clear, in the room 
they 1] do. 


* Begorra, an’ that 


W horoo. lads! 


same 


this bates the worruld, so 


it does. It’s meself that’s stud by the dure 


I’ve 
ne 


forget till n 


for the last an’ 
soight that I 
It’s loike the 


exiles at Fontenoy marched up to t] 


tin minutes 


seen a 


won t ie dyin 


day toime Trish 


qi hie 
ie Ene 
lish Gyards an’ said, ‘Gintlemen av the 


Be 


‘ud be the proud man to lind 


English Gyards, fire first!’ vorra, it’s 
meself that 
Vez the 
don't 
pay yer ransom, yell have a chanee 

At the first sound of that 
and Ashby started in amazement 
tent had they been on their own 
that they had heard nothing; and Ashby, 
though facing the door, had been so intent 
on Harry that he had not noticed that it 
had been half opened Now they saw the 
Carlist chief come in, followed by half a 
dozen of his men. Most amazing of all 


loan ay hs put 


a couple av gu 


be alarrumed, darlints—afther yez 


voice Harry 
peo im 


JUSTNeESS 
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was the discovery that he spoke English 
} 


vith an Irish brogue. Katie had already 

mentioned this to Harry, but he had not 

oht much about it Now, face to face 

hs Majesty,’ they were able to look 

iim with other feelings Had he en 

tered under other circumstances he would 

have talked Spanish, but so excited was 

he that he burst forth in the manner above 
detailed 


For ye » said ** his Majesty” 


CHAPTER XXXITI 
HOW THE VIRTUOUS RUSSELL FINDS A 
FRIEND IN NEED. 


Ir is necessary here to go back for a 
brief interval in order to take up the for 
tunes of one who some time ago disap 
pear d trom these pages 

The virtuous Russell was alone He 
had } la night which, considering his 
situation, had not been altogether uncom 
fortable He had slept a refreshing sleep, 
and in the land of dreams had been able 
to forget the ills of life Morning came, 
however, and with his waking thoughts 
there returned the recollection of the past, 
and the full consciousness of his present 
position. He was a captive in a prison 
from which he could not hope to escape ; 
at the merey of a powerful and cunning 
enemy, who knew his secret, and would 
use every effort to get his money. If he 
refrained for the present from exerting 
violence, it was only too probable that 
this forbearance was but temporary, and 
that at the last the prisoner must vield. 
These were gloomy thoughts, and the good 
Russell was well-nigh overwhelmed 

But the greatest calamities are often al- 
leviated by comparative trifles; and so it 
was a trifle which, on this occasion, served 
to soothe the sorrows of our suffering 
friend—such a trifle, in fact, as a mere 
costume Whether it was that, being a 
tailor, he was more affected than others 
by his raiment, or whether it was that a 
man’s dress has, as is claimed, a potent in- 
fluence which always affects the wearer, 


need not be discussed; certain 
just now it was his novel attir 
chiefly engaged the thoughts of 
and made him less sensible of 


l 


hi 
tunes. 
As a dress it was certainly mao 


The cloth was of the finest qualit 


was lavished freely upon it—gle 


the numerous buttons: shining i; 
fuse lace which elittered over thy 
and round the eutfs and round thy: 
in a flood of glory; sparkling in 
band; flowing down the skirts ] 
from Aaron’s beard. Many 
his own faney designed and his ow 


fashioned such an array as this 
ers; but now, as it infolded his ow) 
person, it shone with new lust 
threw something of its own lustre 
the wearer 

And now, as the actor when 
in the robes of majesty assumes a 
port, and struts about the stag 
Russell. He took to himself. the 
which the uniform suggested Hi 
like the general of an army Hy 
out his chest, stood erect, stru 
mired his figure and his gait, waved 
hand an imaginary sword, and ¢ 
visible armies to the field of battle 

In the midst of alk this he was s 
ly roused by a slight noise behin 


Turning hastily he saw a woman 
entered bearing some articles of foo: 
his morning’s repast. In a moment R 
sell descended from the lofty height 
imagination to the dull realities of 
world, and, in plain language, be 


feel rather sheepish at being discover 


in such a frame of mind. Nay, this 

frame of mind, this new sense of pers 
dignity as a general, made his chagri 
the greater. 

The woman was attired in a pictures 
costume, such as is worn by the lower 
ders in the north of Spain, with the 
tion, however, of a bright-colored tur! 
Her face was decidedly handsome, thou 
rather too sharp in outline and express 
while at the same time decidedly the v 
for wear. A pair of fine bold black « 
were fixed upon Russell with an exp) 
sion of undisguised admiration as s 
stood looking at him. The moment 


rs 


turned she looked down, and then, dro 


ping a courtesy, said: 
‘* Breakfast, sefior.”’ 


Upon this she deposited her tray upor 
a heavy oak table, and then stood looki: 





A CASTLE 
ith the same expression as before. 
vas something in all this which 
ering to the vanity of 
stood regarding the woman with 
ich And as he 
it her he thought to himself that 
very pretty woman. 


Russell : 


complaisance, 


oman then said, still looking at 
wut’ful! Oh, lovela!” 
spoke in broken English: and Rus 
e flattered by her admiration, was 
dat hearing his own language. 
Do you speak English, my dear ?” he 
1a tone of atfectionate familiarity, 
nearer to her. 
Inglees—me in 


ves—me speak 


learn speak Inglees—vara mooch.’ 
so you've been in Cuba, have 
dear? Well, Cuba’s a very pret 


intry, and you're a very pretty wo 


woman smiled, showing’ rows of 
lid teeth. 

Senor mus’ be a eran nobile a gen 

tussell smiled a lofty smile, and laid 
nd patronizingLy, yet tenderly, upon 
oman’s shoulder. 

You are a very sensible woman,” said 
and as pretty as you are sensible. 
it is your name ?” 

Rita,” 
Well, Rita, I dare say you and I shall 


said the woman 


reat friends.” 

Friends! oh, sefhor is too much mag 

bso 

Oh, I ain't 
cot plenty of money, Rita, and can 

) my but I 
And what may be 

es in this establishment ?” 


proud, my dear—not a bit. 


friends ; ain't proud, not 


your particular 


‘Senor ?” 

[ say, whatdo you do here? Are you 
isekeeper ” 

to the lady prison- 
to servar and at- 


‘Sefor, Iam maid 
an’ other things 

dar.” 
Prisoners, eh? Do they have many 


hem here 2?” 


‘Oh, Rita, with a 
eh: ‘ladies and gen’l’ms.” 


Russell looked at her with a benignant 


sometimes,” said 


Well, Rita, all that I can say is, it’s a 
ty that such a pretty woman as you can 


ot have some better fortune than this.” 


Rita laughed. 
‘Ah, sefior, you a flattera.” 
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“Ohno 


['ma plain, blunt, blutf, hon 
Bull 
Rita, 
Rita laughed again at this, and her larg 

| 


But the fact is, 


my dear.’ 


est John are 


Vou 


very pretty 


black fixed themselves with bolder 


eves 


admiration upon the benignant face and 
} 


vallant tailor 


splendid dress of the 
Here a happy thought occurred to Rus 
sell’s mind 
It was evident that 
ready an admiring friend. Cou 


this Wolhan 


In Some Way Work upon her SO ; 


tract herto his interests Her he Ip vould 


be invaluable. She might, if she chose, 
do much; she might even help him to es 


Was nothing 


cape It was worth trying in her 


over to his side there Whieh 


he would not try But how could he get 


her help? By bribery ’ course, to a 
certain extent; but it would be well to be 
cautious, and not offer too much 


means might be used By gaining her 


cood will she would be more accessible to 
a bribe, and would be less exacting 
Now Russell was sharp at a bargain, 
and by no means anxious to pay more than 
he could help. Even where his own lib 
; : 
erty, even where his life, was concerned, 


He 


to name 


he paused to consider the 


exnpenlse 
but 


resolved to bribe this woman, 


undecided, to agvre¢ 


no price, to let it be 
afterward, should 
to cut the 


He 


question 
i 


in a general way; and 


he succeed in gaining his liberty, 
amount down as low as possible also 
resolved to put money out of the 
as far as he could, and work upon het 
good-will and her affections rather than 


guised admiration 


woman's undis 


to 


her avarice. open, 


seemed promise an 
easy conquest. To him she appeared to 


have a frank, guileless, impetuous 


dispo 
sition, all of which was a great help to the 
furtherance of his designs 

Russell looked all around. 

* Oh, 


> 


said Rita, ‘do not fear—all 
away.” 

** Come, dear,” 
down here by my side; I want to talk 
with you 

Russell himself 


bench, and Rita promptly seated herself 


my said Russell: ** sit 


seated on an oaken 


She sat by him, and looked 
the 


by his side. 
at 
fervid admiration. 

‘“The pretty child!” thought 
as he caught the glance of her glowing 


him with a smile, and with same 


Russell, 


eyes. ‘How she does admire me!” 
‘*So you are an attendant here, are you, 


Rita, my dear?” he asked. 








“ 
H 
+ 
4 
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4 “Ves one whom he wished to have fo) 
‘But it isn’t good enough for such a} in his need. So he went on in 
pretty woman as you are,” he continued way, still holding Rita’s hand. 
“Ah, senor, what do you mean ?” said ‘You are so pretty, Rita, n 


Rita ‘What can I do better 2” I swear I never before Saw 
‘But you ought to be something better | pretty woman. This isn’t the 
far better Would you not like to ; you 


You must get out of this: a 
‘Like what ?” asked Rita, who was full | will only go away with me, why 
of excitement nothing that I wouldn't do fi 


‘* Well,” said Russell, ‘to have plenty | When I like a person, I’m rea 
4 of money, to have beautiful clothes, to) anything for them. And the 
live in a beautiful house, to have jewels, | ment I saw you I said to myself 
to have amusements, and so forth ?” the woman for you!’’ 
Rita’s dark eves flashed fire with eager ‘*“Am I really the woman for 
covetousness at this alluring speech. asked Rita, full of excited hopes, 
“Oh, sefior,” she said, ‘‘it is impossi- | continuing to misinterpret his words 
ble.” 


‘The very one!” said Russell] 


‘Rita!’ said Russell, in a solemn voice. | one of all others! Heaven has se) 


34 4 ‘“Sefior! to me. Rita, my dear, do what I as) 
‘ ** Look at me Rita was deeply moved. = This bri 
‘Si, senor.’ 


| wealthy stranger seemed to love her. | 

Rita had been looking at him all along | wanted her to fly with him. But 
fixedly enough, but at this invitation she | he should prove false! 

threw additional earnestness into the deep ‘* Ah, sehor, you not earnest 

glance of her bold dark eyes. true!” 


VO 
said Rita, clasping his hand in 
‘You see what Iam, Rita, my dear. I| of hers. 


am a prisoner—in grief, in despair. Now ‘True! earnest!” cried Russell . 
if any one would help me I could do very | swear, Rita, my dear, I will be true to w 
much for that one.” I say—always, always. Can’t you trus 


‘You are a gran’ nobile ?” said Rita, in | me, Rita, my dear ?” 
an inquiring tone. ** Oh, sefior,”’ sighed Rita, deeply moved 
; **Oh ves,’ said Russell, in his large way; | ‘‘ you persuade me too easy. And tl 
‘Sand what's more, I can make you happy | on the danger—the life is risk—the d 
forthe rest of your life. I like you, Rita. | will come if we are captura.” 


I'm quite fond of you. You're an uncom ‘** Rita, my dear,” said Russell, ** let us 

monly pretty woman.” not talk of danger. Let us fly toget 
Saving this, Russell took Rita’s hand | I will always remember your devotio S\ 
and pressed it witii much emphasis. Now, | I will never forget you as long as | 
the interpretation which Rita put upon | lasts. Iam noted for my truth and fide! ' 

these words and this action was very dif- | ity. And now, Rita, my dear, if you want | 


ferent from what Russell intended. The | one who will always be yours truly 
benignant Russell merely wished to im- | you want one who will love you and « 
press upon Rita’s mind that he had very | for you—why, I'm your man!” 


friendly feelings toward her, and that, if, Upon these words Rita put, as usu 
she would help him, he was in a position | her own interpretation. The last words 
to reward her handsomely. He didn’t | especially—‘‘ Im your man’’-—seemed 
want to name any sum. He wished, for | her to be the most direct offer yet. 
obvious reasons, to leave the amount un- ‘*My man ?” she said—‘‘and will 
settled. But Rita understood it ditferent- | be my man, sefior ?” 
ly Being of a sentimental turn, she re ‘*Of course—of course,” said Russi 
garded this as a sort of declaration of love | not comprehending her drift. 

in fact, almost an offer of marriage Upon this Rita flung her arms aro 
and, if not so altogether, at least an ap- | the neck of the astonished Russell. 
proach to it. Still, she was a shrewd wo- ‘Oh, sehlor—then—I helpa you 
man, and waited until Russell had ex- | yours—Ido all. We fly—you be true 
plained himself further | your Rita.” 

Russell observed her silence, and was| Russell was so astonished that for som 


quite satisfied It showed propercaution, | time he said nothing; but feeling h 


and caution was an excellent quality in | important it was to retain her friendshij 





inen, 


t dare to disabuse her of her false 
felt that it would be 


vy, he even 
her to entertain it since she had 


e put his arm around her and 


ly Rita started up. 


is go, sne said. 


SOON 


th these words she hurriedly re 
aving Russell to his breakfast 
neditations. 
| had been very successful in his 
to win over Rita to his interests; 
oo successful. His success caused 
lit- 
Rita, 
ved, had mis 


but 


st not a 


exity. 


od him; 
n making 
advances to 
) Who was not 
| the 


i language, it 


ip in 
ext to impossi 
» preserve those 
and delicate 
les of meaning 
he had 

Upon 
ite. 


In 
the 
mature 

tion, he con 
hat it had all 
out for the 


After all, however, 


re were grave ob 


in his way. 


d he desert his 
and leave her 
such peril? Or, 
se, could he leave 


he 


he 


had 
might 


which 
did, 


precious bonds, 
hidden? If 
er see them again. 
Was it possible to get them before leay 
Would it be safe to tell Rita, and 

ect her them for him? This 
ought occupied him for some time, and 
But 
creat. After all, Rita 
ht bea spy in the interest of ‘* his Maj 
‘and sent to worm his secret out of 

It would 
safer to leave the bonds where they 

ere. If he escaped, he might hope to ob- 
tain assistanee from the government, in 
ich ease he might be able to come back 
ith them, to show them the way, and 


SO 


efully he 


to get 


ilmost made up his mind to do so. 
was too 


PISK 


n. No, it would not be safe. 


when the castle was recaptured, he 
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might be able to regain his treasure. And 
so he decided finally upon this Course 

At mid-day Rita returned, bringing his 
dinner, a savory olla podrida. She set it 
down, and then threw her arms around the 
embarrassed Russell, who was seated on the 
words 


bench, murmuring of endearment 


in unintelligible Spanish. He bore it well, 
howeve r, and rent mberine 
tried to exhibit 
might be expected from him 

Rita 


which she gave to Russell, directing him to 


" 
HIS HeCeSSILIES, 


he those 


whic h 


feelings 


this time had a bundle with her, 


hide it under the bench for the present 


BORE IT WELL, HOWEVER.” 
‘*You mus’ diseuisar,” sl 
is a Woman dress 
‘**A woman’s dress ?” 
“Oh, no difficolta. You 
in’, then you put him on, ofer your militar 
just Alla right 


| be alla re ady 


Wait till : 


coat as you stands 
then you commalong me 
But put 


mighta be discovaire. 


not him on t avenin’, 


Ha, 


you Ol 
sehor 2?” 

ee ees 
CHAPTER 


TWO 


XXXIV 
FUGITIVES 
ADVENTURE, 


IN WHICH 
LING 


HAVE A 
WITHOUT 


START 

NOT PERII 
EVENING came, and Russell, with Rita’s 

assistance, put on the woman's dress over 


The skill of Rita 


his general’s uniform. 








es 





5 


was exerted to give her companion the ap- 
pearance of a female somewhat stricken in 
years, and her success was marked. Per 
haps it was this very success that affected 
the soul of Russell; for no sooner did he 
look like an old woman than he began to 
feel and act like one Away went all his 
courage and he would have drawn bac k, 
after 





all, had not Rita urged and almost 
forced him away. 

* Alla righta,” she said ‘The men all 
gone insidar, and so ongry they think of 
Ony the eaters So come, my dear. No 
one shall see You be trust to myselfa 
an’ we go like snake in the grasses.’ 

Russell thus allowed himself to be hu 
ried away by his bolder companton on the 
path that led to liberty Rita led the way 
out into the upper hall, and Russell fol 
lowed, not without great trepidation and 
bitter regret at his rashness, expecting at 
every step to see “his Majesty,” and of 
course to be arrested and flung into some 
deep, dark dungeon, One ortwo men were 
there, who, however, took no notice of them 

After this they descended the stairs and 


entered the lower hall. Here, to the im 
mense dismay of Russell, he beheld what 
seemed to be the entire Carlist band. It 
was their feeding-time. A huge pot was 


in the middle of the hall, and these men 
were dipping out of it their respective por 
tions of some Savory Mess W hose odor filled 
the air. Russell shrunk down almost into 
his boots at the first sight; but as Rita 
walked along, he had no alternative except 
to follow her Little danger was there, 
however, of his being observed. All the 
men were too intent upon their evening 
meal to notice what seemed like two very 
commonplace women who probably be 
longed to the castle. And thus Russell, to 
his unspeakable relief, passed through this 
ordeal unquestioned and even unnoticed 
Having passed through the lower hall, 
they emerged into the outer court-yard. 
Here as he passed through the door Rus 
sell was just drawing a long breath, and 
thinking within himself that the worst was 
over, when suddenly, without any warn 
ing, he saw approaching them no lessa per 
‘his Majesty” himself —the 
very last man, as it is needless to say, 


1 
sonage than 


whom Russell would have chosen to meet. 
At that sight the soul of Russell, which 
had been slowly struggling upward, once 
more sank down into his boots, carrying 
with it all hope and all desire, and almost 
all consciousness 
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There was not the slightest 
avoiding him. He was coming 
toward them. What was wors 
were fixed upon them. 

‘Ah, Rita,” said ‘*his Majesty 
ish, ‘* where are you going in thi 

Rita paused and made a low ob 
Russell did the same 

‘Tm going over there to see aly 
washing,” said Rita. 

“Ah ha!” said ‘‘ his Majesty,’ 
only were going alone, I should 
some brave boy was intending t: 
at your washing. But you have 
with you.” 

Saving these words, ‘* his Majesty 
ed hard at the shrinking Russel] 
felt his courage oozing out at the si 
his boots. He stood trembling, shy 
expecting the worst. 

But Rita was equal to the oceasik 

‘*Oh, this is my aunt,” said shi 
I told you about. I asked her to 
here and help me. She’s a littk 
matic, being old, but she ean do 
turn at hard work yet; and she’s a 
cook, too, and she can spin well—ol 
tifully; and she is a wonder in he) 

Oh, we shall have a better olla-pod 
than you ever tasted when the goo 
aunt goes to work.” 

‘Your aunt—ah!” said ‘‘ his Majest 
in a tone that savored of disappoint 
‘*H’m—well, Rita, the next time yo 
help don’t send for any of your aunts 
send for some one of your nieces 
will be far more welcome in a lonely } 
like this. Olla-podridas are all very 
no doubt, but what I should prefer 
be some one who could touch the e 
and sing a lively song.” 

And with these words ‘‘his Majest 
retired. 

‘*Come,” said Rita to the almost sensi 
less Russell. ‘‘ Come.” 

Again Russell followed her. Shi 
the way toward an archway in the vy 
on one side of the court-yard. Ente 
this, they found themselves in a vault 
room, in which it was difficult to se¢ 
through the dim twilight. But to Rita 
the way seemed quite familiar, for sli 


| walked on, and told Russell to foll 


without fear. At length she stopped, a 
as Russell came up to her, she said: 

‘*We descenda—steps does be here—! 
takes your hand and helps.” 

She took his hand, and began to de 
scend. With this assistance Russell was 
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without much difficulty. 
became quite dark, and continued 
some time, during which Rita led | 


At 


follow 


a 
ird as quickly as possible 

she paused. 

i mus’ be careful,” she said ‘here 

teps brokes, an’ you shall go slow 
slips 


Russel] 


so dark here that could 
but he felt that Rita was de 
The 


leay 


so he prepared to follow 
re had been broken tn places 
rough, inclined plane, with loose 
nd There 


in descending, but 


mortar. was no creat 


if 


issell’s lone skirts were very much 


was dark, 
ay. However, by moving slowly, 
exercising great caution, he was able 
the bottom without any accident 
Rita took his hand and again led 


[t 


last objects were plainly discern 


now began to grow lichter. 
Phe lieht was caused by the moon 
vhich shone in through a place 
the outside wall was broken 


away. 


ng Russell 
ot far distant, a precipice, with 


Soon they 


through the opening, 
bits 
rubbery here and there. 
to the opening itself 

himself on the of a 


found verge 


chasm, the very one already men 
| Above the opening projected part 
it had once been a bridge, but which 
ong since fallen. On the opposite 
vas the tower where Brooke and Tal 
had found refuge. The bridge had 
crossed to the tower, and since it had 
en this opening had been made, from 
‘h the chasm could be crossed by de 
ing on one side and ascending the 
The slope was steep and rough 
issell, as he looked down, could not see 
chance of further progress in this di 
on. 
said Rita. 
** How Lean’t 


We mus’ go down here.” 
Here?” said Russell 
own.” 

You mus’ follow | 
Rita; and saying 


Oh, 10 1S easy. 
the 
Ss, sne stepped down from the opening 


ways,” said 


ion a ledge of rock. Then turning to 
right, she went on for a pace or two 
| turned for Russell. 
is far with ease and in safety, he ven 
ired after her. The ledge was wide 
ugh walk without difficulty ; 
| although the chasm was deep, yet the 
le did not run down steeply enough to 
ike him feel anything like giddiness. 


Seeing her walk 


to on 


The 
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enough when one 
th 
Rita, 


Lhe 


aVyV Was ¢€ 


pa 
had a 


Russel] 


asy 


lide to show the ana is 


way ; 


following closely behind 


reached the bottom Then 


crossing 


ip on the 


brook she 


h opposite 
side by the pat 1 already me ntioned, and 


both reacned the tower, and 


at length 
paused to take breath 
Thus far 


the castle 


10 alarm had been give 


nh in 


Every step increased Rus 


sell’s confidence, and when he or 


tower he felt sure of escape 


here long was notto be thought of : so. after 


a few moments spent in regaining breath, 


the two set forth to eo: 


At 
they 


itinue their flight 
after a fa 
the 


they turned toward the 


length iPulne 


journey 


reached main road, and here 


south, in which 


direction they went for some miles 


They had now been walking for many 


hours, and Russell, who was quite unused 


to any exercise of 
fatigued Nothin 


f capture and the thought of a merciless 


this sort, was greatly 


o, indeed, but the dread 
oO 
pursuer on his track had kept him 
He felt had 


utmost limit of his streneth 


up SO 


long. that he reached the 


At last they caught sight of a windmill 


The 
thought, they mig 
He 


To gain the wind 


olit enliven 


in a field on the right 
ed Here 
hide obtain 
Rita 
mill was now 
Nearer th 
But 
they saw 


tow 


Sl 


him he 


and rest said this to 


She aequiesced 
i 


+} 


Lhneir chiel desire 


came, and nearer 


now, just when all seemed gained, 
a number of armed men coming 
ard them, and in a few minutes they 


were arrested by the followers of Lopez 


CHAPTER XXXV 
DANGERS THICKEN 
DESPAIRING RI 


HOW AROT rit 


ND 


SSELI 


THE moon was still shining very bright 


ly, and they could see very vell the faces 
and the uniforms of their captors T 
the 


assuring to 


ie 


sight of covernment uniforms w 


Rita, 
from the Carlists 


is 


very was only 
but 


at the 


re 
anxious 
the first 
captain band 
with He 
saw that he had fallen into the | 


to escape 


glance which Russell gave 


of the overwhelmed him 


terror recognized Lopez, and 
ands of 
one who had 
inclination, to 
At that sight 


age subsided, and he 


no reason, and perhaps ho 


show him the. slightest 


all Russell's cour 


fell 


mercy. 
into a state of 








ial iat 
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mental prostration as extreme as that made me serve as an attendan 


which he had experienced when “his Maj- | prisoners. Among them was t) 
estv” had confronted him in his flight ‘* Prisoners 7” cried Lopez; 
For, unfortun itely for him, Lopez had any others 7” 

received at his hands treatment which was ‘Two days ago,” said Rit: 
sufficient to Inspire a deep resentmenteven | brought several new prisoners, 
in a man less Impetuous than this hot ** How many ; 
blooded Spaniard, First, he had not only Six, 
discouraged his attentions to Katie, but “Who were they 
had prevented them in every possible} ‘I don’t know—foreigners 

‘ way, and in the most positive and insult ‘Men or women 
ing manner \gain, but a short time be “Three of them were men a} 
fore this, at the railway station at Madrid, | were women. Some one said 


he had caused him to be ejected from:the | English.” 
railway carriage. Kor all this he felt ** Enelish ” said Lopez, Frow 


that Lopez must cherish a deep desire for | excited still at this news, which 


vengeance, and would rejoice now if he} much in accordance with his wis 
were to discover that his enemy had be- | ‘‘ English? Tell me more about thi 
i come his prisoner. In such an emergen ‘Well, sefor, of the men on 


cy as this, Russell was utterly helpless. | elderly; the other two were young 
and could only hope that his disguise | handsome; they looked — ric! 
might bathe Lopez, or that the quick wit | proud.” 


Re 


of Rita might be able to save him from ‘‘Never mind. Now tell me ab 
discovery women. Were they ladies 7” 

After regarding them for a sufficient ‘Yes, sefor, they were noble 
time, Lopez began an examination of the | wealthy, high-born, proud. Ando 
prisoners elderly, and they said she was 

“Who are you?” he asked. lady. ‘And some said she was the mo 

Rita answered. of the young ladies, though they did 

‘Tam a poor woman,” said she, ‘‘ and | look like her daughters, nor did thi 
this lady is a foreigner who does not un- | like sisters.” 

i derstand Spanish.” ‘Tell me about them; what did 1 t 

‘What are you doing here alone on | look like 2?” 
this road 7 ‘** One, senhor, looked like a Spanish 

‘We are fugitives.” And she was dark and beautiful and 

* Fugitives from whom 2” with melancholy eyes. Never did 

: ‘From the Carlists.”’ sun shine on a more lovely lady; bu 

At this Lopez was visibly excited. sadness always made me feel sad.” 

The Carlists?7” he asked. ‘* Where Lopez interrupted her with an impati: 
ure they Where did you leave them vesture. ( 
Tell the truth, woman, and vou shall be ‘‘Never mind her. Now deseribe 
rewarded. But if you are false, I shall | other one,” said he. 
regard vou both as spies.” ‘*The other?” said Rita; ‘‘she lo 

‘Noble captain, [ am anxious to tell! like an Enelish duchess. She was 
the truth, and glad that we have fallen oh, a wonderful light blonde, with ¢ 
among friends. We have escaped from | en hair, and eyes as blue as heaven 
an old castle some distance away, and | cheeks pink and white, and with dim 
have been flying for hours—” dancing on them, and with the smil 

‘A castle!” said Lopez, interrupting | an angel that always lurked in her 
her; ‘‘ where is it 2?” and laughed out of her eyes. And s 

There, to the north,” said Rita. was as beautiful as a dream, and no « 

‘Oh, very well. I shall be able to find | ever saw her sad. Heaven does not | 


out from you again where it may be situ- | in all its mansions a more beautiful, bi 
ated; but now tell me more about your- | tiful angel than this English duchess 
selves. What were you doing at the cas Rita spoke enthusiastically, the m 
tle? so as she saw Lopez look at her wit 

Noble sefior, about three weeks ago I | deep attention, and a gaze that devour 
was taken prisoner by the Carlists, and | all her words. 


they took me to this castle, where they ‘*That is she!” cried Lopez, in intens' 
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‘That is the one of whom I | width, and how far it offered concealment 


» hear. So you have seen her ? | to thoss passing over it 
eood woman, this information is “My good woman,” said he, 
{ passport—more, it 1s worth much | object a little further detention 
lll reward you.” sure you it need not be for more than 
| 
i, 


What 1s 


nor,” said Rita, anxious to strike | twenty-four ir ‘ter al 
secure her | that ? Vt time to-morrow I shall have 


ie iron was hot, and 


it onee, ‘if this information is | that castle in my own hands It is of such 
ind valuable, the ONLY reward I | infinite importance to me to capture those 
to let us go. Let us go, noble} prisoners that I assure you there is no 
x» we have urgent business, and | thing I will not do for you if vou ar 
ntion here may be our ruin.” faithful to me till I conelude this business 

‘cried Lopez; ‘‘ what nonsense! | of mine. So make up your mind to work 
free now, and safe from the Car for me in a cheerful, loyal, active way 


ll rejoice to vour dvinge day 


\s to letting vou go, that is out of | and you wi LV 
estion. You are the very woman | | that you ever met with Hernando Lopez 
ysee. You know all about this cas During this conversation, Russell, stand 


You must be my guide back to it. | ing apart, had watched them attentively 
een sent to recapture those unfor- | Although unable to understand the words, 
prisoners I have been unable | he was able to gather from the faces, ves 
fair a 


t 


to get on their track. As tothat | ures, and tones of the two a very 
ere 1S a certain one up yonder | of their meaning He could see that Lo 
[ had an idea of reconnoitring; but | pez grew more and more excited ; thi 
| hear is true I shall have to get ar- | excitement was most intense, yet a 
Now you have escaped, and you | eragreeable; and that he himself 

ve able to give me information of a| very far, from being the subject « 
aluable kind. Ishould like to know | conversation He could see that the eff 
you contrived to escape from a place | produced upon Lopez was of the most de 
it, and I urge you to be frank with | sirable kind, and that the dreaded captain 
Remember this, that the quickest | was now in a mood from which no danger 
to liberty will be to help me to get | was to be apprehended And therefore it 
prisoners. You must remain with | was that the virtuous yet undeniably 


Ithen. The sooner I capture them, timid Russell began to pluck up heart 
sooner you shall be allowed to de-| To such a degree was his late terror sur 

mounted that he now became conscious 
\ll this was a sore blow to Rita’s hopes; | of a fact which had hitherto been suppress 
her quick mind soon took in all the | ed under the long excitement of hurried 
cts of her position, and she concluded | flight and sudden capture, and this fact 


i t would be best to be frank, as the | was that he had been fasting for a long 
tain had urged. She also saw that it | time, and was now ravenously hungry 
vuuld be for her interest that the castle At leneth the conversation ended, and 
d be captured as soon as possible. | Lopez was about to turn away, when sud 
she knew, too, that a band of brave | denly he noticed Russell He raised his 
headed by a determined leader, could | hat courteously as 1f toa lady, and Russell 


e no difficulty in capturing the castle | returned this civility with a most awkward 


surprise, if she should only make | bow. But Lopez did not notice 
vn to them the passageway by which was In a pleasant frame of mind, 
id lately escaped. of excited hopes. 
\ccordingly Rita proceeded to give to **T hope,” said 
pez a full account of the way in which | ** your ladyship 
had managed to effect the escape of | this slight delay. 
erself and her companion from the castle. | service 
ez listened with the deepest attention, Russell understood this 


{ 


cing her explain with the utmost mi- | of assistance, and, feeling secure 
eness the nature of the chambers and ! euise, he made a bold effort to ecomn 
issages Which she had traversed, and | cate with tl ; And this is the 
elr position with reference to the rest of | he did it 

castle; also the track down the sides ‘*Me hungry.” he said. 
1 


the chasm; its height, length, and ‘Hungria ?” said Lopez. ‘*‘ Ah, a Hun- 








; 
+ 
4 
i 
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garian lady! Ah, true—I had forgotten 
And so, Rita, your friend is a Hungarian 
lady 

“Yes,” said Rita, delighted at having 
hercompanion’s nationality so convenient 
ly disposed of. “Yes: she’s a foreigner, 
a Hungarian lady, and no one can under 
stand her language.” 

‘Very good,” said Lopez “* Tt a8: all 
the same whether Hungarian or Spanish. 
She Isa lady ; and shall be treated an well 
as possible. And now, Rita, vou must 
rest, for you must be strong and active 
for to-morrow’s work.” 

With these words Lopez showed them 
to their resting-place. It was in the loft 
wiiere Brooke and Talbot were contined, 
Here Rita ascended nimbly, and Russell 
followed, not without difficulty; and soon 
Rita forgot her fatigue and Russell his 
hunger in a sound sleep 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
IN WHICH RUSSELL MAKES NEW FRIENDS, 
AND TALBOT SEES NEW PERILS. 


RUSSELL and Rita had thus been brought 
to the loft of the old mill, in which Brooke 
and Talbot were prisoners. It was fortu 
nate for these latter that there had occurred 
this little episode of the arrival of new 
prisoners, for it served to give a diversion 
to their thoughts, turning them into a new 
channel, and relieving them from that in- 
tense excitement of feeling by which they 
had been overcome. It also gave them a 
subject of common interest apart from 
themselves; and thus they were once more 
able to converse with one another, without 
having that sense of violent self-restraint 
which had thus far afflicted them. Brooke 
was able to be lively, without any affecta 
tion of too extravagant gayety, and Talbot 
was no longer crushed into dumbness. 

They had seen the arrival of the prison 
ers from the window, and had watched 
themclosely. The two fugitives had been 
captured close by the mill by the band of 
Lopez, just as that band was approaching 
the spot after a weary and useless day. 
The examination had been overheard by 
the two listeners in the loft, who were thus 
able to understand the meaning of the new 
turn which affairs had taken. After the 
prisoners had been brought up to the loft, 
their character and appearance still formed | 
a field for ingenious speculation; and | 





| many were the theories hazarded 


in turn toward the solution of thos 
Morning at length came, and 
oners awaked. Rita was first 
feet, and Brooke was able to 
whole character at a glance Hi 
to be a common sort of womar 
bold face, piercing eves, and ready t 
He soon entered into a conversati: 
her, and learned from her exact 
she had already told Lopez. Shi 
formed him that Lopez had detai) 
in order that she might guide hi 
to the eastle. This much Brook: 
ready gathered from what littl 
overheard of the examination of { 
vious evening, and it gave him 1 
pleasure. For, although he had 1 
to violate his honor by acting as 
betray the castle, he had no objectio 
others should do so. The fate of t] 
tle and its Carlist occupants was | 
a matter of indifference to him 
taken there would make an as 


change for himself and Talbot If ] 
should take them with him, it wor 
pleasant to go back with Talbot to 1 
tower and renew the past; and alth 
for reasons already given, he did not 
like flying with her, still he felt t] 
erty would be better for both, a1 
ready to avail himself of any chance 
might offer. 

Brooke reported to Talbot what R 
had said, and while they were convers 
Russell awoke. Suddenly he detect 
his amazement, the sound of En, 
words. The shock was so great that 
was on the very point of betraying 
self, and it was only by a strong effort 1 
he maintained his self-control. = T 
listening quietly, he understood thi 
state of the case, as it had resulted 
Rita’s examination by Lopez. 

Unable to sleep any longer, Russ 
roused himself, and slowly putting him 
self on his feet, walked to the windoy 
His figure and movements at once struc 
the notice of Talbot, who drew the atte: 
tion of Brooke to the strange and eccentri 
attitude of the ‘‘Hungarian countess 
3rooke scrutinized the good Russell close 
ly, and expressed his opinions with great 
freedom, and a severe criticism followed 
which these two, safe, as they supposed 


the ignorance of the foreigner, made ver 


severe strictures upon Russell’s whole per 
sonnel. 
Russell, for his part, watched them as 
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could, and listened attentively, 
in the least offended. He 
that the 
s English and the other was Amer 


easily enough 


erceive 
He longed, in his helplessness, to 
He 
satisfied with his own relations 
if he 
two, who were of his own 
And vet he felt 


They might betray 


m into his confidence. Was 


Rita, and thought that 


t these 


could 


might be safe 


of e 


ce himself, they were 


wtion 
prisoners, 
a more perilous situation, and 
t hesitate to saerifice him if they 
iin anything by it 
he heard of the proposed return 
istle he felt at first thoroughly dis 
Kartherthought, however, made 
less dreadful, for he hoped that if 


ere to capture the place and de 


Katie, his wrath might be appeased, 
might recover his hidden treasure: 
on the other hand, he perceived that 
to 


was discovered. Lopez e 


worst came the worst and his 


ven then 
| not be more dangerous than ‘his 
STV F had been. 

] 1 , 
ere Was something, however, in the 


ind manner of these two, as well as 
eir general aspect, which gradually 
the 


He began to feel convineed that 


e down mistrust and reserve of 
alt trust them, that his secret would 
ife in their hands, and that the \ might 
im valuable information and advice, 
t assistance. Besides, he reflected 
t chances of escape might arise, and he 
it that 


pany 


he would be safer in their 


than in that of Rita. Finally 
ime to the conelusion to trust them 
here he determined to go only half 

He would tell them that he was Eng 
rut 


ve further disclosures to the chapter of 


not an Englishman, and would 


idents lf Lopez should discover this 


‘h and no more, there would be no 


might conelude that he 
mself had made the mistake, since Hun 
garian and English were both alike un 
cnown to him. 
After careful 


langer, and he 


observation Russell also 
meluded that he would be safer if he ad 
{ressed his confidences to the young priest 
The oth 
er one looked less trustworthy, or at least 
ess inclined to pity. Under these cireum 
stances, therefore, and with this design, the 


vith the sweet and gentle face. 


good man began his advances, moving ina 
hesitating way toward them, with furtive 
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elanee S,and with 


such very extraordinary 
Talbot re carded 


gestures that Brooke and 


him in surprise 


| hh TOT 


Mh al rtu 


er e10) i 


nate Ene woman, that’s escaping from 


the banditti, with the help of this 2ood 

7 ; 
creal And | know I ean trust you 
At this the 


Talbot Was 


I 
amazement ol Brooke and 


Brooke 


inexpressible 


ever, held lis tongue, seein that 


addressed, it 
Talbot, at 


expressions of sympathy, asked Russell 


bot had been 


for her to answer So ter ; 


explain farther. 
, 


that her 
name was Vrs. Russell: that she had been 


Russell then informed them 


capt ired, along with her daughter, by the 


Carlists: that she had escaped, hoping to 


All this 


eireuln 


get help to rescue her daughter 


Russell stated not without much 


locution and contradiction 


Brooke how interposed 
But don't 


these people are Repu yicans 


know said | 


vou 


roins to ¢ ipture the eastle or 


they succeed, they will free yvour daughter 
So vou see you have fallen among the right 


sort or people und you may be 
all the 


ll the captain all 


quite at your 


ease It’s by st for vou if I were 


would te about it 


vou ] 
Get 


vonder good woman, your companion 


to explain 
At this Russell gave a look of despair 
‘The very thing,” said he, ** 
not do.” 
Why 
Russell then, 


Mrs 


daughter, explained that Lopez was his bit 


not 


1} 


still keeping up the part of 


Russell, and mentioning Katie as her 


ter enemy, and told them about his love for 
Katie, and his ejection from the railway 
carriage 

* Well,” 
afraid of him. 
self. 
tivity, and she'll 
After that 


venge on him by tormenting him for the 


nee dn't be 


will settle it 


said Brooke, “you 
This matter 
He'll free your daughter from cap 
marry him, of course 


vou can take the sweetest re 


rest of his days as his mother-in-law 
Russell sighed a heavy sigh and turned 


V As he did SO he caugh 


W t the eves 


ipon him 


al 

of Rita, which were fastened 
} 
t 


with a fixed, earnest. eager stare, and there 


was that in her look which served to drive 
away every other thought except the one 
that in this woman there was a new dan 
ger, more formidable than any which had 
yet made him 


menaced him. This look 








feel like an arrested debtor in the grasp of 


bailiff, or like man under 
In Rita he 


now recognized his bailiff and his keeper 


the insane 


an 
the watchful ¢ ve of his ke eper. 
She She had designs on him! 
And for what Mar 
riage was, of course, impossible, for he had 
: y; but did Rita 
To tell the truth, he had been fooling her, 
that he 


Was worse 
For marrying him 
this 7 


a wife already; know 


and he now saw for the first time 


would have to answer for this 
bet Russell 


Further conversation yveen 


and these new friends was now prevented 


He ad 


~and addressed him with 


by the entrance of Lopez himself, 


. 
vanced to Brooke 


much civility, not without friendliness. 


‘Senor, 


‘said he,‘ Ll have been thinking 
and I have concluded to 
hand you over to my military superiors 


over 


your Case, 
the responsibility of decid 
But 


forthe prese nt, as I an responsible for you, 


They may take 
ing about your guilt or innocence. 
I must detain youas my prisoner. If you 
were only connected with some recognized 
profession I should be happy to accept 
your parole, and let you follow at your 
but as you are considered here a 
Lean not think of that. You 
must therefore come with us under guard 


Moreover. 


priest, he 


leisure: 


possible Spy, 


as to your friend, this young 
must consider himself as bound, 
I expect to have 
a few day Ss. I 


for a short time, with us. 


need of him in have no 


thing against him; he is not a prisoner, 
but is detained merely for a purpose in con 
When that 


purpose is accomplished he will be at lib 


nection with his sacred office. 
erty 
With these words Lopez retired. 
had t 
the latter fe 
Far 


ines of Brooke, and of Talbot also, when he 


to go or stay. 
He 


: ° ’ 1? y 
iken no notice of Russell, at which 


ita deep sense of relief. 


different, however, were the feel 


had translated to her the captain’s words 
‘*He has need of me,” 
‘for a purpose in connection with my sa 


Is that what he said, 


repeated Talbot, 
cred office. Brooke 2?” 
ee Yes,” 
‘But what am I to do?” 

Brooke led her away, out of Russell's 
her in 


said Brooke, in a low voice. 


hearing, and conversed with low 
whispers 

‘Don't anticipate trouble, Talbot,” he 
whispe red 

‘* But I must prepare myself for a possi 
ble ‘* Now 
what emergency can possibly arise ?” 

‘The burial of the dead, perhaps,” 
‘‘They are going to attack the 


emergency,” was the reply. 


™ 3 
Brooke. 


said | 
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castle. Some will be killed. J 


ural enough. Have you nervy: 


to perform the burial service 

‘IT don't know,” said Talbot 
as well trv to command a regiment 
‘Oh, Vl show you the 


Whole 


All you've got to do is to read thi 
We 
You need only ro?) 


Do vou 


service out of the brey lary. 
tice it together. 
the Latin 
Italian ?” 
ee No.”’ 
‘French 2” 
ee No.”’ 
“Oh, well, you're an 
know, and 
nounce it like English. 


like Italian. 


English 


you so you had _ better 
These dé \ 
be none the wiser.” 

Talbot was silent and thoughtt 
few moments. 


‘Brooke,’ said she at length 


were they saying about Lopez goit 
this pers 
Mrs. Russ 


said that Lopez was in love with tli 


rescue an English girl, this 
daughter? This person—a 
You spoke about his rescuing he) 
marrying her.” 
She hesitated. 
‘Well 2” said Brooke. 
** Well,” Talbot, 
‘don't you see what I mean, and thi 
| to 


he wishes 
character as priest ?” 


said mourn 


make of me in my fals 
exclaimed Brooke, as 1 
bot’s meaning dawned upon him 

“You 
my disguise as priest I may be requir 
marry this English girl to Lopez; and 1 
is sacrilege—it is infamy—it is too hi 
ble. I will not. Never 

At this Brooke was filled with const 
nation. He could only say 
about the necessity of not anticipati 
evil, and express the hope that it mig 
only be a burial. But Talbot felt that her 
fear was just, and that a new and unavoid 
able danger now arose before her. 


By Jove ie 


see, Brooke, [m afraid that 


I can not 


somet! 


In a short time after this the band set 
off, guided by Rita. Toward evening tly 
reached a spot about a mile from the cast | 
where they secreted themselves in a grov: 
and rested. 

Evening came, 
Then, as silently 
to the tower. Here arrangements wert 
made for the security of the prisoners, and 
Rita prepared to lead the band through 
the secret way into the castle. 


and the 
as possible, they went 


ros' 


moon 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
OF 
rHE 


SURPRISES 


GREATEST 


{, AFTER A SERIES 
MAJESTY” 


OF ALL 


GETS 
ISI 


N must now be made to the castle 


two voung men whose duel had 
t; rrupted. Captured thus. they 
‘a time quite overwhelmed, then 
excitement now followed by a vio 
ction, in the midst of which ther 
a ypalling thought of the conse 


For 


» be found in Harry’s room would 


es which might flow from this 


id to the discovery of everything 
the sliding door 
Visits to 
this for 
that the 


the secret 


secret passageway, 
their 
thought of 
h id 


KnOW 


erhaps the ladies 
himself 


me 


ne believed Carlists 


about passages 
vy all was over 

Majesty 

f 


fore 


both 


continued ‘his 


Spanish, ‘‘ business be 


will 


in 
We 


to-morrow 


examine you 


this Kor the present 
leave a guard in this 


Senor 


room 


vhile, Rivers, you may hand 


or, stay no have 


that 


that pistol ; you 


to such a noble use vou may 


one pistol against six men need 
And 


i till to-morrow 


be feared. now, gentlemen, 


these words “‘his Majesty” 
securing the door behind him, and 


nd Ashby were | 


re 


eft with the cuards 
stood apart from one another, pale, 
is, and each wrapped up in his own 
all that had 
the other, and 


its For happened 
thus their 


tual hate was only intensified 


blamed 


is 
The cause of ‘his Majesty's” appear 
ipon the scene can be easily explain 
He had been greatly troubled in his 
id by the in Mrs. 
om, and could not account for it. 


Russell's 
He 


hot thought of any secret communi 


\ * ghost” 


ition, for, being a comparative stranger 


he had not known of any. Think 
however, that he get 
on the subject, he had wandered to 
door of Harry’s room, and there the 
nd of voices had arrested his attention. 
wing that Harry was placed there in 
tary confinement, he felt that the clew 
the mystery might now be here; and 
gathering half a dozen men, he had 
me in upon them as above described. 
Leaving this room, ‘‘ his Majesty” now 
ent once more to the room of Mrs. Rus- 


might some 


ope of gaining more light vet 
Uy 


overth 


of 


On entering, he w 


the 


irrepressible 


as once more hearty 


rown »\ impetuous Onslaught 


Mrs at 
inex pected her 


the Russell, who 


this new and advent of 


vhelmed herself 


her 


vever Ih 


roval iover, over ana 


evervbody elise with vocifer 


jovous a 
s Majesty” en 


] 
With truly roval dignity, tempering 


tions. This 


ho 
dured 


kindness with firmness, and dealing gen 


tly with her weak woman's nat Katie 


but t 


ire 


Vas there he roval eve wander 


ing about noticed the absence ot Dolores 


‘*Whativer’s become av the senorita ? 
asked 

Mrs. Russell g 
What! Where 
screamed 


Ma esty 


he 


avea startled look around 


IS Sie Nad 8) 


wone! 


she's 


t} 


11e 


she 
Grracious ohost 
Save me 

* Whisht! 
Majesty 


come and ( 


Howl 
The 


arried of 


vertung. 
@host, 


tthe 


it 


IS 
senorita! Wel 
L’ve found the ghost 
*Foundthechost!” 
* Meself 
I'm tellin Do ye cnow his name 
His name!’ 
more th 
Yis 
No? Well, 
** Ashby 
Why, 


‘Oh. we 


gasped Mrs. Russell 


has begorra, its the truth 


gasped Mrs. R 


Inking Of her tate 


his name: ve 
I'll tell vez 
Mr. Ashby 
how could he here 


his Majest 


no lo 


]] 
S¢ Li 


sald 


+ , 9 } ’ 
did get here, an thats 


rot here | nd out to-morret 


wet nere Lee here 


the 


did an hes 


a 


DV same token he’s sperit 


senorita But there’s two av tl 
Tw f them!” 
in wonde1 
°° aN 
young blade Rivers!” 
far, had 
She heard of the discovery of 


two av thim; an’ the othe 


not said 
Ashi 


t with no deeper feelin 


Katie, thi 


Is 


surprise, bu 


moment, however, that the name of Rivers 


was mentioned, she gave a gasp, and het 
head fell forward on her hands 
‘*His Majesty” noticed the action He 
But 
‘eference 


And 


she ywed 


put his own interpretation upon it 
he said not a word that had any 1 
to it: was too cautious for that 
surely in this ‘‘his Majesty” 


he 
a 
skill and a discrimination which were most 
politic, and well worthy of the royal ruler 
of millions. Morethan this. 
showed him how the land lay with Katie 
so our monarch, not content with abstain 


One glance 
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ing from all further allusion to Harry, 
actually carried his complaisance—or 
you please, his diplomacy-—so far as to 


+ | 


try to appease all possible anxieties that 
irise in Katie’s mind 
ire the two lads meant no harrum 


atallata said ‘* his Majesty.” ** They 


happened to find a way to get here, an 


they came here, an’ begorra they'd have 
been fools if they didn’t Shure there's 
no harrum in life in comin’ here on a bit 
iV a Visit An’ there’s no wondher that 
a young man ‘ud come here, wid such 
charrums as these to invoite him. Shure 
it ‘ud be enough to eall the dead back to 
loife, soit would. An’ if they’ve run off 
wid the senorita, all I can sav is, they can't 
vo far, an’ the senorita ‘ll have to come 
back agin, so she will.” 

And wasn't there any ghost at all?” 
asked Mrs. Russell, to whom this informa 
tion had given inexpressible relief. 

Well,” said *‘ his Majesty.” *‘there’s no 
rnNowln an its best to be on ver evard, 
so it is, for sorra a one av us knows whin 
a ghost may be prowlin’ round about, an’ 
there ve have it As for the other ehosts, 
Ashby an’ Rivers, they won't do yez any 
more harrum they undher evard eS 

Under guard!” said Katie, and threw 
in imploring look at “‘his Majesty.” It 
was almost the first time that he had fair 
ly caught her eve, so dexterously had she 
always avoided his glance 

“Well.” said ‘‘his Majesty,” ‘‘ they're 
none the worse for that not a bit. AY 
all yl atthributes none is so thruly ma 
jistic as the atthributes av merey, an’ 
makeniss, an’ magnanimeetee. These are 
the shuprame atthributes av ry lIty, an’ 
iminintly characterize our own r’y'l chay 
racter, so they does So the young lads 
may whistle for all av me—an’ sorra a 
harrum shall harrum thim.”’ 

At this Katie threw toward ‘his Maj 
esty” a glance of gratitude unspeakable, 
which sank deep into the royal soul. 

‘An’ now, ladies,” said he, ** [ must in 
farrum yez that afther the ayvints av this 
noight I doesn’t considher this room safe 
for yvezatallatall. Shure it’s loike a pub 
lic thoroughfare, an’ it's a gathering place 
an’ rendezvous for min an’ angils, ghosts 
an’ hobgoblins, an’ all manner av ayvil 
cravtures. So the long an’ the short av it 
is, Lhave to infarrum yez that I’m goin’ to 
move yez out av this the morrer, an’ have 
yez put in another room where there won't 
be nothin’ in loife to harrum yez, where 
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yell have more comfort combo) 
safety thin ye've had here.” 

This remark made Katie ref\ 
worst had already happened 
ery and arrest of Harry Aften 
could not hope to see him again 
not wish to leave the room: but as 
Visits were now at an end, she e 
see that it would make any ditf 
But Mrs. Russell had a great deal { 

“Oh, how grateful!” she eried 
most gushing manner. ‘Oh, hoy 
crateful [am to your Gracious \| 
It’s so kind, so thoughtful, so cons 
and so true! Oh, what ean I eve) 
do to express my gratitude? On 
Gracious Majesty, do not leave ni 
Leave me not—oh, forsake me not 
room is a place of horrors. It is ah 
chamber. When you are here | 
fear; but when you are gone, the) 
overwhelmed. Oh, your Gracious M 
ty, forsake me not! Leave me not 
leave me not, or—I—shall-—die! 

Against such an appeal as this t 
lantry of *‘ his Majesty” was searce 
He threw a tender glance at Katie 
however, Was not perceived, and the 

‘Shure, if it’s afeared ye are, wh 
a different matther, so it is. I didi 
tind to move yez away this noight 
vez are afeared, why there’s no rai 
loife why vez shouldn't go off now 
other room.” 

‘Oh, take me away!” cried Mrs 
sell; ‘* take me away, your Royal Ma 

take me with you!” 

‘Shure it’s meself that ‘ll take b 
yez, if ye wish it, whiniver ye say 
worrud,” said ‘*his Majesty.” ‘Ai 
mimber, there’s the crown av Spain 
the power, an’ the glory, an’ the digi 
an’ the pomp, an’ the splindor, ay the Sp 
ish throne, all to be had wid a win! 
one av your lovely eyes, soitis. Ren 
ber that.” 


** Ah, sire!” said Mrs. Russell, languis 


ingly. ‘‘Oh, yourGracious Majesty ! 
what shall I say ?” 
She had taken it all to herself, and 


the most open way; while Katie did 


take it at all. ‘* His Majesty” saw tl! 
and determined to be more direct. 
‘* Well,” said he, ** ye sec 


But at this moment a wild yell sound 


forth from without, with sudden and 
palling fury. It burst upon their « 
from the stillness of midnight with 
rifie violence, chilling the very blood 
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Then came the rush of heavy 
itter of swords, the explosion of 
the shouts of many voices 
rah for the Republic!” 
yn with the Carlists!” 
Russell gave a long piercing yel 


sound, 


] 
i 


‘owned other and 


self into ‘** his Majesty Ss 


every 
arms 
Majesty” tore himself away. 

It's ani 


We'll 


iat’s that 2” he eried 
onav the populace, so it 1s 
ate thim.” 

these words he rushed out of the 


KHOW 
way { 
** His 
At such 
moved 
peated 
Katie 
ward t 
lowed 


roy al pr 
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eried 
out 
ced, 


‘arnestly 


his Majesty 
shure av 
‘Ye 


tie, “* the 


ay some 


ast Ca 


rerly 
Oo Ka 


River 


Sala 


le Way hee cami S 


lesperate 


Majesty's” position was ¢ 


an appeal Katie could not be un 


Snow me tir 


me! 
‘his Majesty 


nothin 


She hurries 
‘His Majesty 
to t 


, 


said 
fol 
Mrs 


rson 


ing 


Russell still e! he 


kK itie pointe d ip the steps 


idies left alone, and listened opening 


were 


the Up from every it there 


of 


cl mgor ol 


to uproar 
nowed it or suspect 

He 
place 
Then 

** Aren't 
cred M iJesty 


the shouts men, the 


feet, tl 


came 


ff rushing seized a torch 


1© 


and into the 


thunder of fire 
the 


1 from the vaulted cellars, 


and the arms 


1 from battlemented root he | 


\ 


vith \ 


1 the court-yards, within from 


unbers the uproar of ft 


came 


n There was a wild 


Come along, thin 


Mrs. | 


’ . } 
another: at lowed 


ind another fierce rush 
the contliet seemed t tussell came 


now on Katie’s motive 


cregated sounds would al nothing in particular, but several in 


tly in one central point, then this [In the first place, she was 


rhiting men bursting int 


¢ 
Ol 


1 burst and break, and with a wild 


m all the castle, in every part, in the second ace, she naturs 
1 be filled with universal riot. Then es ‘auntie 
ie clang of arms, the volleying of | finally, she had a ue idea of 


ie trampling of feet, the hurrying, | with Harry 
the Thus the \ Laie 
screaming of a multitude of men ‘his Majesty 
At 


} ] 
where the st 


truggling, panting, the convul s followed, 


in ahead, ecarrving 


ree, hot agony of battle. torch length he came to a place 


the midst of this th 
und ‘‘his Majesty 
His apparel was 


door was tlung one opened into the passage 
been left open by Ashby 
his Majesty to lead 
and accord 
le 


reached an 


burst ay It had 
all 
hands were blackened with 


He ap 


d to have been in the thickest of the 


into the \ 


\ 


disordered: | This place seen dto** 


and in amore favorable direction 


ice 


ler and stained with blood. ingly he turned in here Then he ¢ 


seended the ste ps and 
He 


below 


finally 
listened 
He de 


\V a 


He burst in, and instantly bang stood here and 


inh 


opening 


» the door, he fastened it on the The room seemed empty 


scended, requesting the ladies to alt 


On reaching the room he 


di 


‘It’s the | few moments 


We'll be ex 


We're betrayed!” he cried 
7! We'll be captured! 
ited! AIl’s lost!” 
\t this Mrs. Russell flung herself into 
‘* His Majesty” had by 
so accustomed to this 


accepted it with resignation as 


s closed. The 
dd Ashby 
his Majesty” kne 


little 


perceived that it w 
had 
there, of course, 
but ‘‘his Majesty” w 


prised at seeing Dolores 


not been ope rhe was not 


as not a Sl 


royal arms. 


time grown There 
ne chance for her to hide, so she st 


But her face 


sad and frightened 


the misfortunes of the hour, and | ing at him Was 


of 
lV heaved a sigh 


vuSs 


But they were roused by thunderous 
Massive though 


Mrs. | 
sell scrambled down, and came clinging to 
‘his Maj 
al 


Before a word could pe said 
the door. 


it door was, it would soon be beaten in 


Vs upon 


{ Kat followed, and, in 


at 


sLV 1e 


vy such blows as those. amazement, saw Dolores. She 


LXVII. 38 


gre 


Vou No. 400 
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or aeRiian 2-2 a al 


once ran up to her, put her arms around 
her, and kissed her. 


ee 

















| might accuse this sefiorita of high 
traison,” said ‘‘ his Majesty”; ‘* but what’s 
the use ?”’ 














Peace Sr 








**Oh, sire, spare her!” 
sell 


said Mrs. Rus 
‘*Remember that merey is majes- 
ty’s darling attribute.” 
‘* Bedad it said 
‘*'Whoiver says it isn’t ? 


























ie? ‘** his 


i 








Majesty.” 
And you, sefio- 
rita,” said ‘‘his Majesty” to Dolores, in 
Spanish—‘* you seem to know the secret 
ways here.” 

Ves.” 

“Why did you come here ?” 

‘I fled here.” 

‘“Will you help me to escape ?” 

Dolores hesitated. 

‘You need not hesitate; if you don’t 
help me I'll kill you. No, I won't kill 
you—Il'll kill Ashby. He’s in the hands 
of six of my guards. I’ve only to give 
the word, and he'll be shot. Quick, now 

what do you say ?” 

‘“ Will you let me go free?” asked Do- 
lores 

‘* Well,” said ‘‘his Majesty,” ‘‘ under 
the circumstances, I think I will consent 
to let you go free. 





































































































Oh yes; only show 
me the way out, and you may do as you 
choose.” 

















‘Then I will show you,” said Dolores. 
‘* But, first, will you tell me in what room 
Sefior Ashby is confined ?” 

‘*No,” said ‘‘ his Majesty”; ‘‘ get me out 
first, and then I will let you know all you 
wish.” 

‘* Very well,” said Dolores. 

She led the way up into the passage 
which they had left. Mrs. Russell fol- 
lowed close upon ‘‘his Majesty’s” heels. 
As for Katie, she did not move. 

Follow? Why should she? It was 
quiet here, and the immediate fear of the 
| armed men no longer impelled her away. 
Should she leave the castle? Not she. 
The castle seemed to be captured by some 
enemy. This enemy must be the soldiers 
of the government. In that case, she 
ought by all means to stay. Besides, 
ni she knew that Harry was still here, and 





































































































to escape without him was not to be 
thought of. 
The consequence was that Katie re- | 











mained behind. It was very dark; but 
that made no difference, as she had grown | 
accustomed to the darkness since she had 
come here. True, the moonbeams glim- | 
mered through the narrow windows, but 


























| this passageway thus opened. 


the greater part of the room was sunk in 
gloom. She thought for a moment of 
trying to persuade ‘‘auntie” to remain 
but the next instant she reflected upor 
‘‘auntie’s” infatuation about ‘‘ his Majes 
ty,” and concluded to say nothing. , 

Dolores led the way, followed thus by 
“his Majesty’ and ‘‘auntie.” At th 
top they came to the stone doorway 
which was still open. This Dolores closed 
carefully. Then she pressed against a 
stone which was on the opposite side of 
the chamber. It yielded, and opened in 
just like the other. Passing through, they 
all found themselves in a chamber like 
the last. only it ran in a different direc 
tion. Dolores closed this door as before 

From this chamber another passage 
way led. It is not necessary to detail 
here the way by which Dolores led them. 
Suffice it to say that it was long, tortuous, 
and constantly descending by means of 
many steps. Several stone doors had to 
be opened. To one less familiar than 
Dolores all passage through would hays 
been impossible, and ‘‘his Majesty” came 
to the conclusion that he could never find 
his way back, if ever he wanted to come. 
He said as much to Dolores. 

‘‘Tt’s easy to learn,” said she. ‘‘The 
plan on which it is arranged is so simple 
that a child can understand it when once 
it is explained; but you never could find 
it out for yourself.” 

‘“Very likely,” said ‘his Majesty.’ 
‘It’s the way with most riddles.” 

They continued on, until at last they 
came to a place at which Dolores, after 
pushing the rock, stood and 
There was a sound outside 
water. 

Then, pushing at the rock again, it 
opened. The torch-light shining out dis 
closed a cavern, at the mouth of which 
A brook 
bubbled along in front. Opposite was a 
precipice. Above was the sky, where the 
moon shone. They were at the bottom 
of the deep chasm. 


listened 
of rushing 


———_>——— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
HOW LOPEZ AGAIN MEETS WITH KATIE, 
AND HOW KATIE SHOWS NO JOY AT HER 
DELIVERANCE. 


KATIE remained, as has been stated, in 
the lower room, which had been Ashby’s 
place of imprisonment. She was not long 
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alone: soon she heard the noise of 
There was nothing in this 
sound to alarm her, however, and so she 
vaited quite calmly, thinking that the 
new-comer might be more friendly than 

last, and that this new turn of affairs 
might improve her position. The door 
opened, and a man entered in the dress 
of an officer, while behind him there were 


footsteps. 





| in pieces her chains; 


visible soldiers in the uniform of the | 


Spanisharmy. These men carried torches. 

The first comer also had a torch, which 
he held high above his head as he stared 
about and peered through the gloom. At 
lencth he caught sight of Katie, and with 


that Katie was able to recognize Lopez. 

‘“Why, Captain Lopez!” she said, in 
excellent Spanish; for her Spanish con- 
nections and life in Spain had made her 
as familiar as a native with that language. 

[ never was so amazed in my life. I 
never heard that you were here ; 
haven’t I seen you before ?” 

Lopez paused for a moment in surprise 
at Katie’s words, and still more at her 
manner. 

‘T've only arrived this instant,” said 
he, ‘‘and I’ve come here to save you from 
these brigands, and congratulate you and 
myself on my good fortune in finding 
you. The other ladies I can not find. I 


Lopez was so earnest and determined 
that Katie saw plainly the uselessness of 
any further objections, and therefore mur 
mured a few civil words of thanks. 

Lopez looked profoundly disappointed. 
He had come in the glory of a conqueror 

more, of a deliverer—to free Katie from 
the grasp of a remorseless tyrant; to break 
to snatch her from 
the jaws of death. He had expected to 
see her on the verge of despair; he had 
fully counted on being received by her in 
wild and eager excitement, almost like a 
messenger from Heaven. It was upon 


| all this that he had counted as he had 
a cry of joy advanced straight toward her. 
It was not until he had come close to her | 


why | 


toiled to effect her rescue. His task had 
been by no means light. Fortune had fa- 
vored him, or else his toil would all have 
been unavailing. His rescue of her in so 
short a time was therefore very near the 
miraculous. And now as he came to her, 
after all his efforts, after all this brilliant 
success, with these hopes and expectations, 
he found his arrival greeted in the coolest 


| manner, and treated as the most common- 


| place thing in the world. 


More than this, 
instead of finding Katie languishing in 


| her dungeon, he found her actually un 


|she had an 


hope, sefiorita, that you have not suffered | 


much while here a prisoner in the hands 
of these ruffians ?”” 

‘Oh no,” said Katie. 

‘‘This room is not fit for you,” contin- 
ued Lopez, ‘‘and you shall at once be re- 
moved to a more comfortable apartment.” 

Such a proposal as this was by no means 
agreeable to Katie, who liked the idea of 
the secret passage, and did not wish to go 
out of reach of it. 

‘*Oh, do not take me away from here,” 
said she. ‘‘T assure you I prefer this room 
to any other. In fact, I am quite attach- 
ed to it.” 

Lopez laughed. 

‘* Really,” said he, ‘‘ I had no idea that 
a prisoner could become attached to such 
a gloomy dungeon as this. Ah, sefiorita, 
you are jesting. I assure you, however, 
that there are better rooms than this in 
the castle, and in a few minutes you shall 
be taken to one. You shall also be pro- 
vided with proper attendants, for there 





| downeast look. 


willing to leave it, and pretending that 
“attachment for it.” Of 
course all this was pretense and affecta 
tion, yet still there was something under 
neath which Lopez could not quite com 
prehend. For the present he could only 
conceal his deep disappointment and vex 
ation as best he might, and arrange his 
plans for the future. 

After retiring for a few minutes he 
came back with a woman. This was one 
of the women who had been captured, 
and was now allowed to remain on con 
dition of service, the particular service re- 
quired of her being merely attendance 
upon Katie. 

Lopez here had a fresh disappointment. 
He had seen Katie’s solitary state, and 
thought that by bringing her an attend 
ant he would give her pleasure. But to 
Katie the presence of any attendant was 
exceedingly distasteful. It was like hav 
ing a spy set over her. It was bad enough 
to be taken away from within reach of 
those secret passages, but to be afflicted 
with this attendant and spy was too 
much. 

Lopez noticed her slight frown and her 
He was surprised once 


are women about the castle who can wait | more, and more disappointed than ever. 


on you.” 


‘‘And now, sefiorita,” said Lopez, ‘if 
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you are quite ready, I will show you the | 


way to the new room, where you may stay 
so long as you remain here.” 

‘‘ Very well, senor captain,” said Katie, 
quietly. 

‘‘If you have any luggage, it shall be 
sent up to-morrow.” 

‘*Thanks, sefior.”” 

Upon this Captain Lopez went out with 
the torch, and Katie, with her attendant, 
followed. She noticed, as she went, that 
there were marks of great confusion in 
the castle; some men were bound, others 
lying wounded, with women weeping 
over them; others again, in the Spanish 
uniform, were lolling about, drinking 
and carousing. 


Katie followed Lopez upstairs, and here | 
in the upper hall there were the same | 


signs as below, though the crowd of men 


was not so great nor so noisy. Passing 


through this, they came to a third stair- | 
way, Which ran up from one side of this | 


upper hall and led into a passageway 
higher still. Here Lopez opened a door, 
and, on entering, Katie saw a room which 
was smaller than those below. 

two mats were on the stone floor. 


One or 
There 
was a couch at one end covered with 
skins, and at the other a large chest. The 
room bore marks of having been recently 
occupied, and Katie thought that perhaps 
the occupant had been ‘‘ his Majesty.” 
The windows here, of which there were 
several, were narrow slits like those be- 
low; and a hasty glance showed Katie 
that they looked down into the court- 


yard. This, however, gave her no conso- 


lation, It was a matter of indifference | 


now where she was. Having been taken 


away from the neighborhood of those | 


friendly passageways, all other places 
seemed equally objectionable. Her dis 


content and dejection were evident in her | 


face, though she made no remark. 

‘I am sorry,” said Lopez, *‘ deeply sor- 
ry, that I have nothing better than this 
room to offer; but I hope that before long 
we shall be able to leave the castle.” 

Katie did not hope so, and, in fact, did 
not know whether to hope so or not. All 
would depend upon circumstances. And 
as she did not know how circumstances 
were, and was not willing to ask, she did 
not know what to say now; so she simply 
said the very non-committal words, 

‘*Thanks, sefior.” 

Lopez could tell pretty well why she 
said no more than this. It was because 


she felt dissatisfied about something in 
/connection with her rescue; but what 
that something was he could not conjec 
ture. That was the mystery which baf 
fled him. However, he had sense enoug) 
to see that his own best course was to 
leave her to her own devices, and not an 
noy her by ill-timed questions. So he 
prepared to depart. 

‘‘Sefiorita,” said he, ‘‘this woman is 
| your attendant. If you are afraid to be 
alone, she will sleep in the room with 
you; but, if you prefer it, she will not.” 

‘*Oh, I should so very much prefer be 
ing left alone, Captain Lopez!” said Katie, 
hurriedly. 

Lopez looked surprised. 

‘“Oh, very well,” said he; ‘‘but J 
thought you were so timid that you would 
prefer having some one.” 
| ‘Oh no—thanks! I’m not at all tim 
id,” said Katie. 

This was a new surprise to Lopez, who 
had believed Katie to be the most timid 
| young lady living. But he said nothing 
|more. He merely wished her good-night; 
and, having directed the attendant to 
| leave, he locked the door after him and 
went away, a deeply disappointed and a 
deeply meditating man. 

Katie sprang to the door, held her ear 
close, and listened till the footsteps had 
died away. Then she hurried back. Her 
quick eye had noticed the fragment of a 
wax candle on the floor, ina corner. Some 
| matches were lying loosely about, which 
| had evidently been used by ‘‘ his Majes 
| ty” to light the royal pipe. With one of 
these Katie lighted the candle, and sur 
veyed the apartment once more. 

There was a fire-place here, deep, but 
not so high or large as the others before 
mentioned. This Katie examined first. 
Alas! she saw nothing. The chimney 
ran straight up, and not an opening ap 
peared. 

After this she retreated dejectedly, and 
examined no farther. 


—_—_—_———— 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


IN WHICH THERE SEEMS SOME CHANCE OF 
A TRIANGULAR DUEL. 





Harry and Ashby, transformed from 
| bosom-friends to mortal enemies, now oc 
cupied the same room, but with an armed 
|guard to prevent further intercourse. 
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fectually prevented by something far 
ore powerful than any armed guard— 
iamely, by mutual hate, and by the con- 
iousness that their hostile meeting, 
ough interrupted, had not been termi- 
nated. It had only been deferred; and 
vet again, at some future time, they must | 
meet and settle this quarrel. Even this 
prospect, however, important though it 
vas, did not by any means form the most 
important part of their thoughts as they 
stood thus apart absorbed in themselves. 
Kach one turned his thoughts rather to 
the events Which had last occupied him 
before they had encountered one anoth- 
er: and so, while Harry wandered -in 
fancy back to Katie’s room, Ashby was 
taken up with tender reminiscences of 
Dolores. 

In the midst of such sentimental medi- 
tations they were startled by the sudden 
outburst of that loud alarm and wild tu 
mult already mentioned. In an instant 
they both were roused out of their ab- 
straction, and brought back to the stern 
realities of life. The guard, too, were 
roused, and springing to their feet, they 
stood waiting fororders. But aftera few 
minutes the uproar became so tremendous 
that the position of the guards grew un- 
endurable, and they went to the door and 
tried to open it. This they could not do, 
for it was fastened on the outside, so that 
departure from the room by that way was 
not possible; yet the sounds which came 
to their ears were sufficient to inform 
them of the whole truth, and tell them 
that the castle had been surprised by an 
attacking party, which was evidently vic- 
torious. 

The longer they listened the plainer 
did this become, and from this there arose 
the inevitable conclusion that they—that 
is, the Carlist guard — were prisoners. 
Upon this, restiveness and uneasiness be- 
gan to be visible among them, and adread 
of their coming doom from the hands of 
merciless enemies quite demoralized them. 
They exchanged looks of terror; they 
looked wildly around to see if there were 
any chances of escape; but to their eyes 
the stone walls, the stone floor, the narrow 
windows, and the vaulted roof offered not 
a chance of escape, or even of a partial 
concealment. 

As for Harry and Ashby, they passed 
in one instant from the depths of despair 
to the highest hope. They recognized the 


I 


Sich intercourse was, however, more ef- | 
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shouts and the watch-word of the Republic, 
and felt that in the hands of the soldiers of 
the government they would be safe. 

Suddenly the door was opened. Out- 
side were armed men with blazing torches, 
from among whom there advanced into the 
room an officer. 

The Carlists were immediately disarm- 
ed, and their arms taken outside. But 
the officer took no notice of them. His 
eyes, searching on every side, soon per- 


| ceived Harry and Ashby, who had drawn 
| near. 


‘‘Seflor Captain,” said Harry, ‘*T re- 
joice that you have come to save us from 
captivity and death. We have been here 
as prisoners for two or three days, and an 
immense ransom was exacted from us, 
which we could not pay. Had you not 
come, we should undoubtedly have been 
shot.” 


eAshby said not a word. He had recog- 


| nized Lopez at a glance, and dreaded the 


worst from this vengeful enemy. 

Lopez kept his eyes fixed on Ashby as 
he spoke, though he addressed Harry. 

‘**Senores,” said he, ‘I am glad that I 
have come in time to avert so horrible a 
crime. You, sefior,” he continued, ad 
dressing Harry, ** may retire: you are free. 
You will be respected and protected by my 
followers, and may either go, or remain till 
our return to Vitoria. As for Sefior Ash- 


with him.” 

At this Harry bowed, and with some 
further expression of gratitude went out 
| of the room, a free man, his heart swelling 
with exultation and joy and hope. 

‘*Senor Ashby,” said Lopez, ‘* we have 
met again.” 

Ashby bowed. 

‘Senior Ashby,” continued Lopez, ‘‘in 
sults have been given and received on 
both sides, and we are already under en 
gagement to have a hostile meeting. Is 
it not so ?” 

Ashby bowed again. 

Lopez had spoken these words in a low 
tone, which was inaudible to his men. 
He now turned and ordered them to with- 
draw, and stand outside until further 
orders. 

They obeyed. 

‘Senor Ashby,” he continued, ‘‘the 
lady is here for whom we both are seek- 
ing. It was about her that our quarrel 
arose.” 

‘*T am ready now,” said Ashby. 


| by, I wish to have a brief conversation 
| 
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‘For the quarrel ?” said Lopez. ** Ay | it would be cowardly; it would be a vile 

but I am not,’ and he gave a bitter | piece of truckling to an enemy, who would 
laugh. exult over it to the end of his days. The 

‘*A man of honor,” said Ashby, scorn- | idea could not be entertained for a mo 
fully, ‘‘ will always be ready.” ment, 

Lopez again gave a bitter laugh. Senior,” said Ashby, with his usual 


‘* Dear senor,” said he, ‘‘ I have had too | coolness, ‘* you are well aware that, apart 
many affairs to be afraid of risking my | from all other considerations, your propo 
reputation as a man of honor by postpon- | sition could not be entertained for a mo 
ing our little meeting. I have other} ment by a man of honor.” 
things to attend to first. And first I must ‘* Perhaps not,” said Lopez; ‘‘ but I had 
have a little leisure to get rid of that bit- | to make mention of it, merely as a form, 
terness and gall which you, senor, with | and not supposing that you would enter 
your English superciliousness, have pour- | tain it.” 


ed into my heart. You had your hour ‘‘T am in the hands of fortune,” said 
of triumph, and I was made to feel by you | Ashby: *‘I'll take my chances as they 
all the insolent superiority of a man of | come.” 

wealth over a man of the people. But Upon this Lopez said nothing more, but, 


now, sehor, our positions have changed. | with a formal adieu, took his departure. 
I have the power, and you are nothing. | Ashby was left with the six unarmed Car 
Even your wealth will not save you; for | list prisoners. 
while you are my prisoner all the gold of 
Mexico will be unavailing to deliver you > 
until I choose.” 

Ashby had now a sudden thought that 
his position was very peculiar and very 
unenviable. He had just quarrelled with 
his best friend, and had just been saved | 
from murdering him, for the sake of a} WHEN Lopez, with the assistance of 
eirl whom he had ceased to love (or whom | Rita, had burst into the castle, he had left 
he believed he had ceased to love, which | his prisoners in the tower in the charge 
was the same thing just then); and now | of a couple of guards, these prisoners be 
here was another of Katie’s numerous | ing Brooke, Talbot, and Russell. During 
lovers, full of love and jealousy—the one | the attack on the castle there was a time 
as strong as death, the other as cruel as | in which Russell might very easily have 
the grave—which lover was evidently | escaped. The two guards were eager to 
now regarding him as a tiger regards his | join the mélée, and as their instructions 
helpless victim, and was playing with him | had reference principally to Brooke and 
for a time, so as to enjoy his torments be- | Talbot, they paid no attention whatever 
fore devouring him. These thoughts pass- | to the ‘‘ Hungarian lady.” They knew 
ed through his mind, and he had nothing | that Rita had done an act for which the 
to say. captain would reward her, and concluded 
that the ‘‘ Hungarian lady” was a friend 
about that young lady, and our meeting | rather than a prisoner. Under such cir- 
may take place at any time. For the pre- | cumstances escape would have been easy 
sent I have to say that if you will consent | enough to Russell had he been bold 
to give up all claim to her hand, and leave | enough to attempt it. 
the castle, I will send you at once, with a Yet, after all, how could he really es- 
sufficient guard, to any place you name, | cape? To go back over the same road 
or to the nearest station. But if not, then | would be only to encounter fresh perils, 
I shall be under the painful necessity of | perhaps worse than any with which he 
detaining you.” had met hitherto. To go in any other di 

Now the giving up of all claims to Katie | rection would be simple madness. There 
was in itself so far from being repugnant | was therefore no other course open to him 
to Ashby that, as the reader knows, he than to remain where he was. 
had already virtually renounced her, and After a long time some of the men came 
formally, too, by word of mouth to Do- | back, at the command of Lopez, with or- 
lores. But to do this to Lopez was a far | ders to bring the prisoners into the castle. 
different thing. It would, he felt, be base; ! The guard obeyed and followed, taking 





| CHAPTER XL. 
| HOW THE UNHAPPY RUSSELL FINDS THE 
DANGER OF PLAYING WITH EDGE-TOOLS. 


‘*Sefior,” said Lopez, ‘‘ our quarrel was 
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with them Brooke and Talbot. Russell 

was about to accompany them, and was 

iust hesitating as to the path, when sud- | 
lenly he found himself confronted by 
rita, who had just come up. 

‘‘ H-s-s-s-sh!” she said. ‘‘ Allissafe. I 

if my reward. The capitan haf pay me. 
Now we sall go. Alla right. Come!” 

Russell felt a strange sinking of heart. 
As to going away with her, that was not 
to be thought of, and he only sought now 
for some plausible excuse. 

‘[—I'm too tired,” he said; ‘‘ ’m worn 
out, Rita. I can not walk.” 

‘‘Bah!” said she. ‘‘Come; you sall 
not go far: I take you to where you sall 
restar.”’ 

‘But I'm tired,” said Russell. ‘* I want 
to rest here.”’ 

‘‘Bah! you not too tired to go one two 
mile; that not mooch to go. Come!” 

‘*T can’t,” whined Russell. 

‘But you will be captar—you sall be 
+ preesonaire—you sall be deescovaire 
alla found out by the capitan; so come 
fly; you haf no time to lose.” 

‘T can’t help it,” said Russell, in de- 
spair. ‘‘If (m caught again [ don’t care. 
I'm worn out.” 

‘** But you moos.” 

°F can’t.” 

‘*Come—TI sall carry you; I sall lifta 
you, and carry you to your safetydom. 
Come!” 

‘It’s impossible,” said Russell, who, in 
addition to his fear, began to feel vexation 
at this woman’s pertinacity. 

There was something in his tone which 
made Rita pause. She stood erect, folded 
her arms, and looked at him. The moon- 
light fell on both. Each could see the 
other. Russell did not feel pleased with 
her appearance. She looked too hard— 
too austere. She seemed to have an un- 
limited possibility of daring and of venge- 
ance. 

‘You not want to fly? You not want 
to ’seape ?” said Rita, with a frown. 

Russell thought it best to own up. 

‘Well, n-n-no,” said he. ‘‘On the 
whole, I do not.” 

‘Why ?” asked Rita, in a hard voice. 

‘* Oh— well—I’ve—I’ve-—-I’ve changed 
my mind,” said Russell, in a trembling 
voice. He began to be more afraid of Rita 
than ever. 

**Ah!” said Rita. 
Now leest’n to me; look at me. 


haf I done? 


‘‘It is so; very well. 
What 


I haf betray my maestro—I 


| traidor! 








| 
| 


| 





haf betray my friends: this castle is took; 
iny friends are run away; many of them 
are dead; their bodies are over there -they 
are dead. Who kill them? IL[—I the 
And why? I betray 
you tempt me! You haf make me do this 
-you! you! you! What! do you think 
I sall let you turn false to me? No! 
nevaire! You sall be true to me—what 
evaire! You haf promis to gif me all the 
world. You haf promis to gif me you’- 
selfa. You sall be what you say—‘my 
man.’ I sall haf the recompensz, if I die 
from remordimiento. If you be a traidor 
to me, I[ sall haf the vengeanza.” 

During this wild harangue Rita seemed 
transported to fury 
woman. Russell trembled in every limb 
from sheer terror. He never had in all 
his life seen anything like this. His only 
hope now was to escape from her insane 
rage, no matter under whose protection. 

At length she stopped and grew calm- 
er. Then she said, in a low, stern voice: 

‘‘Now-—will you come? Will you 
fly ?” 

Russell shuddered more than ever. 
Fly? Not he. She might tear him to 
pieces, but he would never fly with her. 
Fly? Why, it was impossible. He 
might, indeed, fly from her; but as to 
fying with her, that could not be 
thought of. 

He shrunk back, trembling in every 
limb. 

‘*T can’t,” he said—‘‘I can’t; I’m too 
weak—I'm old, and weak, and worn out.” 

‘* But I say,” continued Rita, impatient- 
ly, ‘‘that I sall take you to a place where 
you sall restar.”’ 

‘**T can't,” said Russell. 

‘*Do you intendar to keep you’ prom- 
eese ?” 

‘“What promise?” said Russell, hesita- 
tingly. 

‘*To marry me,” said Rita, coldly. 

‘“Marry you! I never said that,” re- 
plied Russell. 

‘*You did.” 

‘*T did not. 
know that, surely. 

“She? Bah! She is dead. 
that,” said Rita, triumphantly. 

Russell shuddered more than ever. 
Dead! dead! he thought. What a 
thought of horror! And how? Was it 
this woman that did the deed—this fiend 
from the robbers’ hold—to make room for 
herself? Russell felt that she was capa- 


because 


she seemed a mad- 


I have a wife living—you 
She is in the eastle.”’ 
I know 
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ble of any enormity, and his soul sicken- 
ed at the thought. 
silent. 

‘You not fly? 
come to the castle. 
the capitan. You sall tell him all; I sall 
tell him all. He sall judge and decidar. 
Come! come! You sall not stay here. 
You sall go and restar you’ old bone.” 

Rita motioned to him sternly to follow, 
and Russell obeyed. He was not at all 


He groaned, and was 


Very well. You sall 
You sall stay with 


castle. It was with uncommon vigor and 
nimbleness that he followed his torment 
or down the steep side, and across the 
brook at the bottom, and up the other 
side. Rita noticed this, and said, scorn- 
fully: 

‘You too weak to go one two mile on 
the level groun’, but you strong enough 
to descendar and ascendar these cliff. 
But wait, ola man—remember if you 


| 





happened to be the very one in which he 
was confined before. Brooke and Talbot 
were there. Russell entreated Brooke 
to intercede for him with Lopez. 
saw the action and understood it. 
‘* What does he want ?” 
Russell then explained, through Brook: 


Lopez 


| what Lopez had already learned throug) 


Rita, namely, that he was Mr. Russell, 
and that Rita was claiming his fulfillment 


| of a promise which he had never made 
disinclined to move in this direction, since | 
it led him to the friendly protection of the | 


falsa me I sall haf my vengeanza. Now | 


you go and spik to the capitan, and you 
see what he sall do for you.” 

Rita said no more, but led Russell along 
until they reached the castle. There 
Russell seated himself on the stone floor 
among the soldiers, feeling safer here, 


while Rita went away in search of Lopez | 


to tell her own story first. 

Now Lopez was under great obligations 
to Rita, and was willing to do almost any 
thing for her. At the same time he was 
the bitter enemy of Russell. Here there 
was an opportunity open to him to evince 
gratitude and to obtain vengeance. He 
appreciated the situation most fully. He 
promised Rita that he would do whatever 
she wished. 

‘I only wish one thing,” said Rita: 
‘*make him keep his promise.” 

‘**] will,” said Lopez. 

‘Will you make him marry me ?” 

‘*T will,” said Lopez. ‘* Ihave a priest 


pected to be married myself to a lady 
whom I have long loved in vain. I have 
rescued her from these foul brigands, and 
she will not now refuse me. And I pro- 
mise, Rita, that you shall be married to 
your dear one at the same time that I am 
married to mine, and by the same priest.” 

Upon this Rita was voluble in the ex- 
pression of her gratitude. 

Lopez now went to seek out Russell. 
He found the good man wearied and worn 


andcould never fulfill—first, on the ground 
that Rita had not freed him; and, second 
ly, on the more important ground that he 
was already married. 

To all this the answer of Lopez was 
brief and stern. 

“She did free you,” said he, ‘‘ for you 
are now out of the power of the Carlists, 
and may be your own master on the per 


formance of your promise. Moreover, as 


| to your being married already, Rita assures 


me that your former wife is dead.” 

At this Russell groaned. 

‘She is not dead,” he said. 

‘*Oh, well,” said Lopez, ‘1 don’t care 
Rita is willing to run the risk.” 

Russell now pleaded for Katie’s sake. 

But this roused Lopez to worse anger. 

‘‘If you were merely a cruel father,” 
said he, ‘‘I would forgive you for her sake ; 


| but you are a guardian, and not over-hon 


est, as I believe. She has no love for you 


| She never wishes to see you again. Nor 


do I. You are nothing to her. She is 
nothing to you. You have made your 
bed, and must lie on it. You must blame 


| yourself, and not me.” 


With these words Lopez retired, leav 
ing the unhappy Russell in a condition 
that may be better imagined than de 
scribed. 


THE QUESTION, 


| ay 
| Bur darest thou come? Thy little hand in mine 
here. Ihave brought him here, for I ex- | 


out. He led him away to a room that! 








Lies quiet, and thy clear eyes rest on me. 
O’er crags and gulfs my path winds perilously, 
And thro’ blind thickets where no light can shine— 
Wild ways and strange for these young feet of thin 
Thou raisest girlish lips all silently, 
And my tears rise until I can not see, 
O love, my love, at thy mute faith’s mute sign. 


Not through trim gardens, not in level meads, 


Nor man-frequented streets, our pathway lies; 
Upward and onward, lonelily it leads 
By never-trodden heights to alien skies. 
But darest thou come? O brave one, my soul needs 
No answer, seeing thy soul in thy eyes. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES 


lis not very long ago that Mr. Goschen, 
probably the highest authority in Eng 
s»ndon questions concerning local govern- 
ent, wrote, ‘‘ There is no labyrinth so in 
cateas the chaos of our|their| local laws.” 
ery one who has attempted to study 
e methods of local or municipal govern- 
ment in England has been appalled by 
ihe hopeless intricacies and difficulties of 
the task. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that it is very much easier to arrive 
at exact results in the study of our own 
municipal system. In our State 
there are no two cities governed by iden- 
tical charters, and emphatic as is the offi- 
cial opinion of Mr. Goschen above quoted, 
it is no more startling than the follow- 
ing declaration by the chief Judge of the 
State of New York, in a judicial opinion 
rendered in 1875, namely: ‘‘It is clearly 
unsafe for any one to speak confidently 
of the exact condition of the law in respect 
to public improvements in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn. The enact- 
ments with reference thereto have been 
modified, superseded, and repealed so oft- 
en and to such an extent that it is difficult 
to ascertain just what statutes are in force 
at any particular time.” What wonder, 
then, while the very courts which are call- 
ed upon to interpret the law find difficulty 
in discovering what the law is that they 
are to interpret, that the citizens who are 
obliged to live under these laws have only 
the faintest and most inexact ideas of 
them! 


own 


The laws relative to the city of New | 


York had become so nearly unintelligible 
in their confusion that a few years ago 
the Legislature of the State made provision 
for the appointment of a commission to 
reduce them into a consistent and sym- 
metrical whole, declaring as far as possi- 
ble their actual meaning without making 
any substantial changes. The work of 
this commission resulted in a bill, which 
has now become a law, known as *‘ An 
Act to consolidate the special and local 
Laws affecting public Interests in the City 


York City Consolidation Act.” 
large octavo volume of over 700 pages, 
and contains about 2150 sections, being, 
I believe, a body of legislation about as 
large as the entire civil code of France. 
And this is the law relative to a single 
city, not to mention the legislation which 
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emanates from the local authority itself, 
such as the city ordinances, which are 
enacted by the Board of Aldermen, or the 
sanitary ordinances of the Board of Health. 
In the laws relative to the other great cit 
ies of the State, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, 
and Buffalo, for example, there is neither 
symmetry nor certainty. For every city 
there is a particular charter; for every 
amendment of the law and every local 
improvement of any magnitude or im 
portance there is a special enactment. 


These laws are made in the main by a le- 
gislative body which enacts new statutes 
hastily and incoherently drawn, in entire 
disregard, too often, of their possible or 


even probable effect upon the already ex- 
isting body of the law. 

As a result of this condition of affairs, 
it is impossible to give a general outline 
of the system of municipal government 
in the State of New York, or of the laws 
affecting municipalities, since there is no 
such thing as a system. We may fairly 
say, as Mr. Chalmers says of the same 
matter, so far as concerns the Metropoli 
tan District of London: ‘‘ The plan of put 
ting a new legislative patch on the old 
garment has been consistently pursued 
with the usual result. To give a method 
ical account of London government would 
be as difficult as to describe the pattern on 
a patchwork quilt. All that can be done 
is to give some description of the local 
authorities which constitute the more im- 
portant patches.” It is not, however, the 
purpose of this article to enter upon such 
a description. The above facts have been 
alluded to for the sole purpose of particu 
larly calling attention to one of the most 
patent of the causes which make efficient 


municipal government extremely diffi 


cult, if not a practical impossibility. 

The government of our cities is the 
stumbling-block of our civilization. In 
a certain and very large sense the whole 
question of government in this country 


| resolves itself into that of the government 
| of cities. 
of New York,” and is cited as ‘‘ The New | 
It is a| 


In 300 cities of the United States, 
containing each a population of 7500 and 
upward, there were, in 1880, 11,350,000 in- 
habitants out of the 50,152,379 in the en- 
tire nation. In the State of New York 
there were, in 1880, 5,082,871 inhabitants, 


| of whom 2,742,050, or more than one-half, 


lived in cities of over 4000 population, and 
of which number over 1,250,000 live in 
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one city, and nearly 600,000 in another. 
While it has been but little talked of and 
written about here, it has been noticed by 


foreign statisticians who have studied the | 


growth of population in both worlds, and 
who have anxiously inquired how long 
we can continue to grew at the present 
rate, and to accommodate Europe’s sur 
plus population, that an approach to the 
complete settlement of our country seems 
already to be within a measurable dis- 
tance, and that one of its apparent conse- 
quences is the increase of our manufac- 
tories and of our town popftilation.  Al- 
ready in the older parts of our country a 
change has been precipitated from agri- 
culture to trade, and from rural to town 
life, such as has long been taking place in 
England and Continental countries. In 
this country the change has been nothing 
less than phenomenal. 

‘*In 1790,” say the officers of the last 
census, *‘ one-thirtieth of the population of 
the United States lived in cities of 8000 in- 
habitants and over; in 1800, one twenty- 
fifth; in 1810, and also in 1820, one-twen- 
tieth ; in 1830, one-sixteenth; in 1840, one- 
twelfth; in 1850, one-eighth; in 1860, one- 
sixth; and in 1870, a little over one-fifth.” 
rhe ratio is now nearly one-quarter. 

In studying the problem of municipal 
government in this country this is the 
first great fact. The second is as follows: 
while out of a total public indebtedness 

national, State, city, county, and other 

in the United States in 1870 aggrega 


ting 3349 millions, 2480 millions was na- | 


Qn 


tional, 352 millions State, 328 millions 
municipal, and’187 millions county, of 
the total indebtedness of 1880, which had 
decreased to 2997 millions, the national, 
State, and county debts had fallen to 1942, 
234, and 123 millions respectively, and 
the municipal debt, including townships 
and school districts, had risen to 698 
millions. 

These facts point conclusively to the 
dual tendency—first, of the urban popula- 
tion to become proportionately larger, and 
second, of municipal expenditure to in- 
crease as compared with that of both State 
and nation. For various reasons the pro- 
per field in which to test this latter ten- 
dency is rather in the comparison of 
budgets than in that of aggregate indebt- 
edness, and if tested in that way the proofs 
would be many times stronger; but it is 
the tendency alone to which I here desire 
to attract attention, rather than to its 





| statistical details. And this fact of th 
proportionate increase of municipal e; 
| penditure, like that of the increase of 1; 
ban population, is not isolated and con 
fined to our own country. The most ca 
| pable of observers have noted the uni 
versality of these phenomena in progress 
ive states, and they are peculiarly notice 
able in England, France, Germany, and 
Italy. 

A third great fact is that of the steady 
increase of governmental regulation. No 
question has been more discussed, and 
certainly none deserves to be more dis 
cussed, than that concerning the proper 
functions of government. This question 
has been the battle-ground of great par 
ties, and the way in which it has from 
time to time been answered has deter 
mined the political history of our own 
country not only, but of every other re 
publican state. One party or school de 
clares in favor of a centralized or paternal 
State policy, the other cries laissez-faire, 
and demands a minimum of government. 
But while this theoretical contention has 
been going on, the fact becomes ever 
plainer and plainer that in spite of all 
theory the practical functions of govern 
ment are actually enlarged from day to 
day. Directly as society develops and so 
| cial life becomes more complex, the attri 
| butes of the State are practically enlarged 
| This is brought out very clearly in the 
remark of Mr. Stanley Jevons that ‘it is 
impossible that we can have the constant 
multiplication of institutions and instru 
ments of civilization which evolution is 
producing without a growing complica 
tion of relations, and a consequent growth 
of social regulations.” This implies not 
only more administrative interference, but 
a growth and development of administra- 
tive organs, and the establishment of new 
and different relations among them. 

But the State does not itself administer 
the entire law which it sanctions, and as 
the functions of government are enlarged, 
they are exercised less and less by the final 
and absolute governing authority, and 
more and more by its subordinate agen 
cies. Thus just as the sphere of govern- 
ment is extended, the central authority, 
speaking generally, makes itself less di- 
rectly felt, while the local authorities are 
always becoming more important; and 
| the two great facts which have been re- 
| ferred to regarding the growth in popu- 
| lation and expenditure of cities serve as 
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. demonstration of this tendency. That 
nunicipalities thus become the organs 
: rough which a constantly increasing 
q part of the functions of government is 
3 erformed is due to the fact that the con- 
i litions of life in cities and in rural dis 
icts are altogether different. Masses of 

men living together require a far more 

iborate governmental machinery than 

hose living in less close proximity to 

wh other. And not only do cities re- 

quire more government than rural dis- 

tricts, but the character of the government 

is very dissimilar in the two cases. It is 

so much more delicate and difficult in the 

case of cities, as to require a higher or- 
vanization and a more perfectly framed 

law, thus adding to the chances of mis- 
rule, which always increase in more than 
veometrical ratio to the increase in com- 
plexity and difficulty of government. But 
while government thus becomes more dif- 
ficult, it becomes less and less political in 
the every-day sense of the word, and more 
and more economical. The civilization 
of our time, which is one of constitution- 
al systems, sees in municipal and local 
governments only public business and po- 
lice corporations, or syndicates of com- 
mon local interests, which act as the 
ents of the State, exercising its sover- 
eign authority for their self-government 
and at their own expense. They main- 
tain the local police and sanitary sys- 
tems, protect the public health, carry on 
the work of public education, sustain 
charitable and corrective institutions, un- 
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ply, open and maintain streets and high- 















more remotely and indirectly. 








dertake great public enterprises, such as 
those which afford the water or gas sup- 


ways, and have a variety of other impor- 
tant minor duties. With a single excep- 
tion—that of the organization and admin- 
istration of justice—these are the most dif- 
ficult as well as the most expensive func- 
tions of government, and just so far as they 
are performed by the municipalities and 
not by the central authority does munici- 
pal politics become of more importance to | State, as at present practiced, is the direct 
the actual well-being of the community 
than State or national politics, and more | vails in State as well as city politics. Our 
particularly because the one affects us im- | real danger, the real mischief in our pre 
mediately and intimately, and the other | sent system, which makes municipal good 
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tures, and of those social conditions which 
require always a larger and larger share 
of administrative attention and control. 
Under such circumstances it is evident 
| that the question of the relation of the 
| municipalities to the State is of the largest 
moment, and I believe that it is here, at 
its very roots, that the problem of the 
government of localities should be at- 
tacked, if any satisfactory solution of it is 
to be discovered. Thus the manner in 
which the State should interfere with the 
municipalities through the exercise of its 
central authority, and to what extent they 
should be left to themselves, free from su- 
| perior dictation or interference, are ques- 
tions which should be settled before con- 
sidering the very difficult but still second- 
ary matter as to what is the best method of 
organizing the executive and administra- 
tive departments of local governments. 
Unhappily, our law and practice do not 
throw any clear light upon or disclose 
any settled principles with regard to the 
matter. There is much talk of decentral- 
ization, and nothing is more frequently 
heard than laudations of self-government 
coupled with the assertion that it is con 
stitutionally respected in this country as 
an inherent and well-recognized right of 
localities. The constitution of the State 
of New York, for example, as if to assure 
this right, says: ‘‘ It belongs exclusively 
to the local power to fill the {local} offices, 
either by election or appointment.” And 
yet, as we shall see, the courts have so in- 
terpreted this section as to nullify it to all 
practical intents and purposes. Not only 
should all local governments be absolute 
ly assured of this right to elect or appoint 
their own officers, but they should be su- 
preme, so far as is compatible with the 
general welfare of the State, over things 
which affect them alone; and this for two 
reasons, viz., because it is the only means 
of making citizens feel a direct responsi- 
bility for the administration of their home 
affairs, and because the interference of the 





source of the demoralization which pre 


government apparently impossible, is not 


In discussing the government of muni- | the character of our charters, but some- 
cipalities we are thus brought face to face | thing much more radical, and which was 
with the increasing difficulties of the prob- | seen years ago by De Tocqueville, namely, 
lem, through the growth simultaneously | the almost absolute, and consequently ir- 
of urban populations, of local expendi- 
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ments. 
server, ‘‘ the Legislature of each State is 
supreme; nothing can impede its authori- 
ty—neither privileges, nor local immuni- 
ties, nor personal influence, nor even the 
empire of reason—since it represents that 


[ts own determination is there- 
fore the only limit to its action.” And 
this is literally true except where there is 
a constitutional limitation. Consequent- 
ly, in the State of New York, where there is 


of reason. 


quite as much at the mercy of the Legisla- 
ture as in the most autocratic state of Eu 


rope. Careless observers believe that we 
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‘* In America,” says that keen ob- | cal trading and bargaining, and for the 


advancement of spoils-hunters and spoils 
distributors to the exclusion of others. 
While the Legislature has the absolute 
power to remedy this state of things, no 


| remedy appears to be practically possible 
majority which claims to be the sole organ | 


But this is not because the Legislature de 
clines to interfere out of any respect for 


| the sacredness of the rights of localities 


Never a winter comes but that body is 


| overrun with schemes for charter legisla 
| tion, got up in the interest of parties or 
no such limitation, the municipalities are | 


of individuals, to change the constitution 


| or to enlarge or decrease the powers of lo 


are free from the dangers of centraliza- | 
tion, overlooking the fact that we have so 


completely centralized all power in the 


Legislature as to make the State peculiar- | 


ly susceptible to these dangers. 


ferred to more in detail. 
tract attention is the uncertainty and 
want of system in the law itself, but of 
this enough has already been said. The 
second is the general insufficiency and 


practical worthlessness of our municipal | 


charters. But the greatest of prevailing 
evils are the absence of actual local self- 
government, and the decay of genuine pub- 
lic spirit in our great cities. 


The majority of our municipal charters | 


as they stand to-day entirely fail to repre- 


sent the experienced judgment of the most | 


capable men in the community as to what 
is the best and most practical organization 
of the administrative agencies of local 
government. One of these 
which is typical of them all, that of the 
city of New York, is so filled with anoma 


not often go worse than actually happens, 
or, rather, how it is possible for it to pro- 
duce any good thing whatever, even by ac- 
cident. Our Mayor has no real executive 
powers; our Board of Aldermen has only 
a scanty remnant of legislative authority, 
while it retains its control over the ap- 
pointments of the Chief Magistrate ; the 
whole government is in the hands of com- 
missioners, who are practically irrespon- 
sible to any superior authority; and the 
commissions are so constituted that they 
prepare the way, without any possibility 
of detection, for the worst forms of politi- 


cal offices as best suits the personal or par 
ty interest of those who propose them. 
Winter after winter there is extended dis 
cussion upon these measures, endless trad 
ing and log-rolling, until finally some of 
them become laws, while the majority 


| simply have the effect of killing each oth 

What some of the evils of this system | 
have been and are, and particularly in | 
the State of New York, may now be re- | 


The first to at- | 


er off. 

This *‘charter tinkering,” as it is aptly 
called, is an evil of the first magnitude, 
not only because of the condition in 
which it leaves our municipal charters, 


| but because it robs them of every element 


of stability, and deprives the thoughtful 
and public-spirited citizen of every motive 
for taking an active interest in public af 
fairs. This class, tired of seeing the in 
terests of the community boldly and 
shamelessly sacrificed to the greed of par 


| ties, may organize and effect a revolution 


at the charter elections by ousting bad or 


| incompetent men, and placing in their 


charters, 


stead honest and capable ones, only to 
find their work undone, almost before 
their representatives enter upon their of 
tices, by a legislative enactment abol- 
ishing the offices altogether, and impos- 
ing the duties which belonged to them 


| upon other branches of the government 
lous and unreasonable provisions that it 
is a source of daily wonder why things do | 


to which the revolution did not reach. 
Referring to this matter, the commission- 
ers appointed by Governor Tilden in 1875 


| to devise a plan for the government of 





cities in the State of New York say—and 
it is well worth quoting, for the evil re- 
mains in essence, even if somewhat abated 
in practice: ‘‘ It may be true that the first 
attempts to secure legislative intervention 
in the local affairs of our principal cities 
were made by good citizens in the sup- 
posed interest of reform and good govern- 
ment, and to counteract the schemes of 
corrupt officials. The notion that legisla- 
tive control was the proper remedy was a 
serious mistake. The corrupt cliques and 
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ig special laws concerning local affairs 
they could easily outmatch the fitful and 
labors of disinterested citizens. 
lhe transfer of the control of the munici 
resources from the localities to the 
Capitol had no other effeet than to cause 


clumsy 


pal 


a like transfer of the methods and arts of | 


corruption, and to make the fortunes 
principal cities the traffic of the lob 

Municipal corruption, previously 
confined within territorial limits, thence 
forth escaped ail bounds, and spread to ey- 
ery quarter of the State. 
pelled by 
parks and 
wished to sell them; 
pave, 


bies. 


Cities were com 

buy lands 
the 
compelled to grade, 
and sewer streets without inhabit- 


to 
because 


legislation for 


places owners 


ants, and for no other purpose than to | 


award corrupt contracts for the work. 


of | 


| fices 


Cities were compelled to purchase at the | 
public expense and at extravagant prices | 


the property necessary for streets and ave 
nues, useless for any other purpose than to 
make a market for the adjoining property 
thus improved. Laws were enacted abo! 
ishing one office and creating another 
with the same duties, in order to transfer 
official emoluments from one 
other; 
of officers, with a view only to a new dis 
tribution of patronage ; and to lengthen 


man to an 


the terms of offices, for no other purpose | 


than to retain in place officers who could 
not otherwise be elected or appointed.” 
Now in respect of these matters the Le- 
gislature has no less power than it ever 
had. It may say of its acts as Louis XVI. | 
did to the Duke of ¢ rleans, ‘*They are le- 
gal because we will it.” The cities have 
no more protection against it than in the 
past, and in their helplessness are still at 
the mercy of politicians at the Capitol. 
The Legislature, which once went so far 
even as to make our municipal budget 
upon the reports of its own committees, 
can do so again whenever it wills; 
fact 


in 
, does it even now in a modified form 


when it refuses to the municipality the | 


power to fix the pay of its own firemen 
and policemen, and when it passes laws 
compelling the New York City Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment to put into 
the local budget sums which are wholly 
for local purposes, or worse yet, sums 
with the payment of which the locality 
should never be burdened at all.  Ex- 
ercising the same absolute power, it may 


| pointing by 
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vailed were quick | now, as heretofore, at any time change 
o perceive that in the business of procur- | the personnel of the Board of Estimate 
I 


and Apportionment, and specifically name 


such offices as are for the time being filled 


by dishonest and scheming men, as it did 
when the power over the budget was calm- 
ly confided to Tweed, Connolly, and Swee- 
ny. The Legislature can at its pleasure 
spend the money of a locality for purely 


local purposes, although every citizen of 


| the locality object, and may compel the 


levy and collection of a tax to meet the 
expenditure. In a word, it may compel 
municipal or local corporations to do 
whatever it may permit them to do. It 
may go further, and by changing their 
territorial limits, or by creating new of- 

with new functions, it can itself 
name the very men who are to fill the 
offices, in spite of the constitutional pro- 
vision that ‘‘it belongs exclusively to the 
local power to fill the offices, either by 
election or appointment.” No better il- 
lustration of this could be cited than the 
action of the present Legislature 
name the men 


in ap- 
who are to 


| have the expenditure of from twenty to 


| without the 
and laws to change the functions | 


| to say 


thirty millions of the money of the Mayor 
and Commonalty of the city of New York, 
right on the part of the citt- 
zens who are to pay for the new aqueduct 
an authoritative word as to who 
should fill the offices of commissioners. 

It is thus made apparent that in the 
State of New York, which has the largest 
| city population of any State in the Union, 
| the government of municipalities is con- 
| ducted, except in the most picayune de- 

tails, by the central and not by the local 
| government and that the ‘local 
elf-government” is in practice a mere de 
usive misnomer. The worst feature of 
his system, however, is not that its prac 
ical effect is to actually strangle local self 
government, but that it poisons or even 
kills outright all true municipal spirit. 

| I believe it is almost entirely to this cause 
| the ut we owe the evil which is commonly 
| supposed to spring from other sources—I 
mean the facilities for corrupt political 
organization, and the difficulties experi- 
enced in effecting a counter-organization 
among responsible and self-respecting cit- 
izens. Under such a form of government 
great numbers of citizens soon lose all in- 
terest in voting, and the ballot-boxes fall 
into the possession of those who, to use 
the words of Mr. Mill, ‘‘do not bestow 
their suffrages on public grounds, but sell 


term 


li 
t 
t 


ls 
be 
| 
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of 


or 


them for money, or vote at the beck 
some one who has control over them, 
whom for private reasons they desire to 
propitiate’; and the result invariably is, 
as pointed out by the same writer, ‘‘ that 
popular election thus practiced, instead of 
a security against misgovernment, is but 


an additional wheel inits machinery.” The | 


defect of our system is that in municipal 
ities the people have never been permitted 
actually to realize the dignity and respon 
sibility of self-government. They 
practically been denied the right to that 
experience which brings with it the only 
political education that renders a people 
capable of self-government. This is pe 
culiarly harmful in the case of the larger 
cities, the very greatness of which has a 
tendency to eclipse the sense of private 
and personal responsibility on the part of 
their citizens, who, being lost in the crowd. 
feel themselves to be the ciphers rather 
than the units which go to make up the 
grand total of the population. 

Local liberties are the only ones which 
most men fully realize the value of, the 
which all men most naturally and 
gladly exercise, and these are just 


ones 
most 
the ones which are refused to our city 
them 
their government is most difficult. 
result 


because 
The 
is that the history of municipal 
government with us, as with all peoples 


dwellers, who need most 


who are deprived of these liberties, is onLy | 


the long story of an alternation of con 
vulsions and failures; for the right of the 
Legislature to change our charters, to re 
strict, enlarge, or redistribute the powers 


conferred on our local representatives, is | 
. . | 
nothing less than a right to work revolu- | 


tions at will, without even so much as con- 
sulting the cities themselves. Good gov 
ernment, consequently, if we ever have it, 
is purely accidental, and from bad govern- 
ment we have no escape except in appeal- 
ing to the State to exercise its right of 
making revolutions for us, 
upon the very power whose continued in- 
terference has done most to produce the 
prevalent evils. At one time or another 
every possible plan, one only excepted, 
has been resorted to for the government 
of municipalities in this State, and that 
one is the honest democratic - republican 
plan which permits cities really to rule 
themselves. But this happens to be the 
people's plan, and it is not regarded with fa- 
vor by the politicians, who have become 
a professional caste whose interests are 


have 


thus calling | 


| not the popular=interests. ~ As aee6iise 
| quence, this simple but efficient plan has 
never been honestly tried, and the politi 
cians are to-day the most bitter enemies 
| of every amendment of the constitution 
and the laws which would tend to lift th, 
affairs of cities out of the slough of Stat 
polities. 
| It is thus apparent that under our pre 
| sent system it the merest misuse of 
| words to speak of municipal liberties. It 
is of no avail to talk of partial remedies 
| and of temporary compromises or changes 
Until the radical evil is corrected the gov 
|} ernment of our cities 
not only an unsolved, 
problem. 


is 


will continue to b 
but an unsolvable. 


And now it may be asked how the evil 
I answer, by accord 
ing constitutional protection to local goy 
ernments; by providing in the State con 
stitution for the enactment of a general 
code forthe government of all cities, which 
code shall never be changed or amended 
| except in such manner as to affect all 
cities alike. Municipalities will then 
cease to be ‘‘the sport of the lobby,” and 
the fruits of popular activity in striving 
|to secure good government can not be 
| stolen by the politicians through the in 
| tervention of the central authority. 

Such is to-day the law in several States, 
notably Illinois and Ohio. In the former 
of these the constitution provides that 
| ‘the General Assembly shall not pass 
| local or special laws in any of the fol 
| lowing enumerated cases, that‘is to say, 
for.... incorporating cities, towns, or vil 
lages, or changing or amending the char 
ter of any town, city, or village.” Incom 
| pliance with its terms the Legislature in 

1875 passed a general ‘‘act to provide for 
| the incorporation of cities and villages.” 
| Cities which had charters at the time 

of its passage were permitted to change 
|them for the general charter upon a 
vote of their citizens. In like manner in 
| corporated towns might adopt the city 
charter upon complying with the pre 
scribed form, and new or theretofore un- 
chartered villages or towns were in the 
same way allowed to hold their political 
destinies in their own hands. This gen- 
eral law also contains alternative pro- 
visions, between which the corporators 
shall have the right of electing; for exam- 
ple, whenever the act is submitted to the 
electors for adoption, there is at the same 
| time submitted for adoption or rejection 


is to be corrected. 











the quastion-of minor fre presentation in 
he legislative branch of the city govern- 
ment, the ballots being ‘‘ For minority 


retire 
P yuk 


representation in the City Council,” and | 


‘Against minority representation in the 
City Council”; and provision is made for 
‘he manner of electing these officers as one 
orthe other plan is adopted. This general 


charter is a work of statesmanship as com- | 


pared with the charters of cities in such 
States as New York and New Jersey. It 
creates a general and intelligible system, 
harmonious in its parts, and under which 


the relations between the central and the | 


local governing bodies are so well and 


clearly defined that there is but little room | 


for the manifold evils of which we have 
to complain. 

The Ohio system is very similar to that 
of Illinois. 
State Constitution of 1851 provides that 
the General Assembly may not by special 
act create a corporation, or confer addi- 
tional powers on one already existing, 
and the courts held that in the application 
of this article there was meant to be no 
distinction between private and municipal 
corporations. 
ernment of cities, ‘‘ which did not annihi- 
late and re-create existing municipal cor- 
porations of the State, but reorganized and 
continued them, leaving their corporate 
identity unaffected.” In 1869 an elabo 
rate municipal code was enacted, by which 
all municipal corporations then existing 
or since created are governed. These are 
divided into cities of the first and cities 
of the second class, incorporated villages, 
and villages for special purposes. Cities 
of the second class may not be ddvanced 
to cities of the first class until they have 
a population of 20,000, and incorporated 
villages may not become cities of the sec- 
ond class until they have a population of 
5000. Villages are organized upon peti- 
tion of their resident voters, and, once in- 
corporated, they are advanced to cities of 
the second class, and these latter to cities 
of the first class, upon petition of a given 
number of resident freeholders, and pro- 
vided they have the requisite population 
to entitle them to advancement, and then 
only after the question has been submitted 
to election. The administrative organiza- 


tion of the different ranks or grades of 
municipal corporations necessarily varies, 
but most of the provisions of the act refer 
to all alike. 


The result is a coherent and 
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The Thirteenth Articie of the | 


| 

The result was the enact- | 
. ee . } 

ment in 1852 of a general law for the gov- | 






systematic body of law, which secures the 
highest degree of local self-government 
compatible with the just requirements of 
a central authority. 

In like manner there is now a system 
of incorporation by general law in Eng 
land, where it was found to be the best 
iW ay of bringing some degree of order out 
of chaos. The Municipal Corporations 
| Act of 1835 took as its model the best 
administered municipal corporations, and 
| provided a uniform system for all bor- 
| oughs to which it applied. It annulled all 
charters inconsistent with its provisions, 
and framed ‘‘a model consti‘ution which 
with slight modifications should apply to 
all towns then or thereafter to be brought 
under the act.” This ‘' great charter of 
English municipal liberty,” as it has been 
called, has many times been amended by 
| general laws, and the whole has now been 
reduced to a single act, which Mr. Chal- 
| mers speaks of as ** probably the best draft- 
| ed act on the statute-book,” and which is 
|} known as the ‘‘ Municipal Corporations 
| Act of 1882.” It is a complete municipal 
| code for all boroughs to which it applies; 
and while in itself it may afford us but 
little practical aid in the improvement of 
our own law, the manner in which it has 
sufficed to simplify and render certain the 
principles of local government is of the 
utmost value as suggesting the only real 
cure for the ills of our system. 

The first step in the proper direction 
has already been taken in this State, but 
only after long delay and much opposi- 
tion. In 1881 a resolution was offered in 
the Assembly at Albany proposing an 
amendment to Section 9, Article VIIL., of 
the Constitution, guaranteeing to cities 
the right of municipal self-government, 
republican in form, and restricting the 
power of the Legislature to the enact- 
ment of general laws in reference thereto. 
It prescribes that it shall be the duty of 
the Legislature to provide for the organ- 
ization of cities and incorporated villages, 
and to restrict their power of taxation, 
etc., by the passage of general laws only, 
applicable alike to all incorporated cities, 
and that the Legislature shall not pass 
any special or local bill affecting the mu- 
nicipal government of a city. It also 
provides that ‘‘no city shall increase its 
permanent debt, or raise the rate of taxa 
tion above that prevailing at the time of 
the adoption of the amendment, or under- 
take new public works, or direct public 
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funds into new channels of expenditure, 


or issue its bonds, other than revenue 
bonds, until the act authorizing the same 
shall have been published for at least three 
months, and thereafter submitted to the 
people of the city at a general election, 
and received a majority of all the votes 
cast for and against it at such election.” 
The resolution failed of passage until 1882, 
when it passed both the Senate and As 
sembly. It will now come up for a sec 
ond passage by the Legislature about to | 
elected, before it can be submitted to 
people of the State. Whatever ob 


jections may be made to the latter part of 


be 


the proposed amendment, it is certain that 
its tirst part is the longest and most prac 
tical stride which has ever been taken in 
this State toward securing the liberties of 
localities and making a recurrence of past 
and a continuance of present evils impos 
sible. To-day our cities have no actual 
legal right to govern themselves free of in 
terference, and if they have any appear 
ince of possessing municipal liberties, it is 
by the grace of the Legislature, and not be 
{t is for the 
right that they now have to struggle. 

the 
every locality, of a true municipal party, 


cause they have a title to it. 


for formation in 


Here is ground 
and for the manifestation of a true muni 
cipal public spirit. Our intelligence al 
the 
something 
of their 
is required to overcome them. It 
to this, but to our moral and _ political 
force, the relentless determination of the 
popular will to secure the desired end, 


ready points out to us evils of our 


present condition, but more 


than mere recognition causes 


is not 


that we shall owe our redemption, if it 
all. It is only by a persistent 
purpose that great constitutional changes 
effected. A single ef- 
fort, be it ever so great, if not practically 
followed up by others equally determined, 
is like the good intentions of a weak man, | 
The people can | 
legislative rem 


come at 


are unsuccessful 


barren and of no value. 
be satisfied by no partial 


edy, for to accept a compromise with an 


error which is both radical and militant is 
Liberty is never secured | 

except through title by conquest. 
That a determined battle for true local 
self-government must one day be fought, | 
As was shown | 


to perpetuate it. 


I believe to be self-evident. 
at the outset of this article, not only are the 
conditions of local administration daily | 
becoming more difficult through the in- 
crease of town populations, but because of | 
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“a is 
the necessary EXCFLISS- BY TiwHciparties of 
some of the most far-reaching and difficult 
functions of government, and the increas 
ing demand for the expenditure by loc 
governing bodies of the larger part of a 


ul 


moneys spent for public purposes. — [{ 
under these circumstances, honest and effi 
cient local government is not to be mad: 
a practical possibility by means of suc 
definite settlement of the 


relations by 


| tween the State and the municipalities as 


shall recognize the right of the latter to 
govern themselves free from the continued 
interference of the former—in a word. if 
the political autonomy of localities is not 
to be recognized by our fundamental law 

then the reform is little better than a 
dream. If it be said that the best work 
ing charter still remains to be discovered 
[ answer that its discovery must come aft 
er, not before, the irrevocable right of self 
W hat we 
are first of all concerned with is not the 
secondary question as to the particular 


government has been acquired. 


features of a charter, but the primary one 


| of definitively establishing the right to a 


charter which, when it is enacted, shall 
be a true chart of the liberties of localities, 
and not a symbol of their subjection 


WHY ? 
SoMETIMES how near you are, 
Sometimes how dear you are; 
Then, then, so far, so far, 
Like some far star you are. 


Sometimes, through you, through you, 
I see the gray sky blue, 

And feel the warmth of May 

In the December day. 


Sometimes, sometimes, I let 
All burdens fall, forget 

All cares, and every fear, 
In your sweet atmosphere. 


Then, then, alas, alas, 

Why does it come to pass, 
Before the hour goes by, 
Before my dream doth die, 


I drift and drift away 

Out of your light of day, 

Out of your warmth and cheer, 
Your blessed atmosphere? 


Why 
Alas, 
Why 
Why 


does it come to pass? 
and still alas, 

doth the world prevail, 
doth the spirit fail, 


And hide itself away 
Behind its wall of clay, 
Since time began—alas, 
Why does it come to pass? 





THE GENESIS OF THE RIP VAN WINKLE LEGEND. 


T must have been in the mellow haze of 


an Indian-summer afternoon that the | 
Dutch forefathers dropped anchor in the | 
pleasant harbor, now mostly meadow, at | 


the mouth of the Pocantico, at Tarry- 


fen—The Sleepy Haven. Nor was this 
name merely the expression of their sub- 
jectivity; for when the English followed 
up the swift-running stream between two 
hills, 
“In the afternoon they came into a land 
In which it seemeth always afternoon,” 


and named it Sleepy Hollow—a name 
which now designates the whole valley of 
the Pocantico. 
other such nook amid the hills whose 
water-sheds feed and fill the most beauti- 
ful of rivers. 

A century later than the Dutch explor- 


ing by the already occupied territory, 
landed nearest the ‘‘mountains which lie 


from the river’s side,” known even then | 
Their | 


as the mountains of the Kaaterskill. 
slopes were gorgeous with such hues as 
Europeans never saw. 
in the glens ten thousand bushes burned 
as with fire, yet were not consumed. 


and purpie asters, seemed remnants of par- 
adise untouched by sin. 


“A land of pleasing drowsy-head it was,” 


and dream and sleep forever. 

With both these localities Washington 
Irving was familiar. They furnished 
their part of the material for the construe- 
tion of the legend of Sleepy Hollow and 
the legend of Rip Van Winkle. 

It is not strange that cursory readers 
combine the two, and insist that the same 
locality is the scene of both. Those who 
have seen the Catskill ravine outnumber 
those who have seen the valley of the Po- 
cantico a thousandfold ; and few of these 
thousands will ever doubt but that the 
only true and original Sleepy Hollow is 
that in which Rip Van Winkle slept his 
wondrous sleep so long ago. Not im- 
probably, in the ages to come, when the 
famed traveller from New Zealand shall 
take his stand upon the broken tower of 
the East River Bridge to sketch the ruins 
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| to heredity and environment. 


And there is many an- | 


On the hills and | 


The | 
maple and the sumac and the Virginia | 
creeper, and the expanses of golden-rod | 





of the City Hall, the mountain glen will 
be the only Sleepy Hollow of which he 
shallhear. Indeed, it is just as easy to fall 
asleep in the wooded gorge of the mount- 


| ain as amid the hills and dales of the val- 
town, and named it Die Sldperig Ha- | 


ley. Both legends show how the writer 
turned all that he touched to gold, and 
stimulate desire to discover the secret and 
watch the working of his more than Mi- 
das power; and this desire is partly grati- 


| fied in the endeavor to trace the genesis of 
| the Rip Van Winkle legend. 


The charm of this legend is largely due 
The au- 
thor was descended from the Erwyns of 
Orkney, and his ancestors must have re- 
ceived from the peculiar life and romantic’ 
scenery of the Isles impressions which 


| duly became congenital characteristics. 


Join to this the fact that his mother was 


/an English woman, and we have a suf- 
ers came the Palatine refugees, who, pass- 


ficient biological basis for the psychical 
and cosmical forees which wrought in 
him. 

Washington Irving was born in New 
York a hundred years ago. In childhood 


his holiday afternoons were spent in ram- 


bles about the surrounding country. He 
became familiar with every spot famous 
in history or fable, where a murder or a 
robbery had been committed, or a ghost 
encountered. At twelve he read and en- 


| joyed Hoole’s translation of Orlando Fu- 


rioso, and showed himself a predestined 
littérateur. At fifteen he wandered 


| through Sleepy Hollow with dog and gun. 
where one fain might sleep and dream | 


At seventeen he made his first voyage up 
the Hudson. Writing of it long after, he 
said: ‘‘ The Kaaterskill Mountains had the 
most witching effect on my boyish ima- 
gination. As we slowly floated along I 
lay on deck and watched them, through a 
long summer day, undergoing a thousand 
mutations under the magical effects of at- 
mosphere.” 

Often after this he wandered along the 
banks of the river he loved, and into the 
mountains which feed it with their streams, 
drinking in the beauties of the scenery, 
and adding to his stock of knowledge by 
noting the habits and customs of the vil- 
lagers, and conversing with their sages 
and great men. His quick perception 
took in the salient points of people as well 
as the charms of landscape. If he had 
not become a great author, he would have 
been a great artist. He saw everything 
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with a painter’s eye, and depicted it with | on the mountain ?” and receiving an af 


the fidelity of a historian and the genius 
of a poet. 

Irving's facts are often of that most nu- 
merous class illogically designated false 
facts, but his scenes are true to nature, and 
his characters are drawn to the life. 
haps the most artistic and life-like of all 


his characters is that of Diedrich Knicker- | 


bocker, ostensible author of the legend of 
Rip Van Winkle. His family name is 
Dutch, and his Christian name is still a 
common family name among the descend- | 
ants of the Germans from the Palatinate. 
He himself combines the idiosyncrasies of | 
both. 

In a note appended to the legend Mr. 
Knickerbocker informs us that he himself | 
has talked with Rip Van Winkle, and that | 
‘*the story, therefore, is beyond the poOssi- 
bility of doubt.” The editor, as if to fore- | 
stall cruel criticism, introduces this note 
by saying that without it one would sus- | 
pect that the tale had been ‘‘ suggested by 
a little German superstition about the Em- | 
peror Frederick der Rothbart and the 
Kypphauser Mountain.” The clew thus 
given seems to have led explorers into a 
Serbonian bog. 

The Kypphauser Mountain is in the | 
Harzwald, in Thuringia, on the head-wa- | 
ters of the Weser. The first account of | 
an Emperor Frederick dwelling in this | 
mountain we find in a chronicle of the 
year 1426. 
identified with the successful warrior and 
popular ruler who lost his life in the 
third Crusade. 
1519 tells the story expressly of ‘‘ Kaiser 
Friedrich den Erst seines Namens, mit ain- 
en langen rotten Bart, den die Walhen 


long red beard, whom the Italians called 
Barbarossa.” 


grew during that and the succeeding cen- 


turies, until it took its present form in Ot- | 


mar’s Volkssagen, published at Bremen in 
the year 1800. 


The Emperor sits on an ivory throne in 
his subterranean castle at a table consist- 
ing of a huge block of marble, through 
which, as he bows his slumbering head, 
his long red beard has already grown 
down to the floor, and begun to wrap it- 


self about the stone. 


ficiently to ask, ‘‘Do the ravens still fly 


| profound sleep. 


| country. 


Per- | 


A little book printed in | 


At the end of each | 
. . | 
succeeding century he rouses himself suf- | 


firmative answer, instantly relapses into 
But the time will come 
when he will awake, to renew on a grand- 
er scale than ever before his battles for his 
When his red beard shall have 
wrapped itself three times round the 
stone, when the ravens fly no longer on 
the mountain-top, when his people need 
him most to deliver them from pagan or 
from Paynim foes, then will he come 


forth, and having accomplished his mis 


sion, will hang his shield on a withered 
bough that shall at once begin to grow 
reen again with life. 

The story told of Frederick is told in all 
its essentials of many another hero before 
and since, and indeed of several other 
German emperors, one of the most recent 
being Joseph II., who died in 1790, but 
was believed by his subjects in Bohemia 


og 
& 


| to be secreted by papal enemies in an un- 


der-ground prison in Rome. So general 
and persistent was this belief that so late 
as the year 1826 a swindler, in order to ob- 
tain money from the people, thought it 
worth while to announce himself as the 


| Emperor Joseph returning to claim his 


crown. According to the National Zei 
tung of January 29, 1874, it was believed 
even then in Munich that King Maxi 
milian II. was not dead, but had been 
spirited away to an island, where he was 


| seen so late as the year 1870 by a prisoner 
Nearly a century later he is | 


of war, and since that also by a soldier, 
whose name unfortunately is not given. 
There are well-known traditions that 
Charles V. bides his time in a mountain 
near Salzburg, and Charlemagne, with his 
long white beard, in the Odenberg in Hess. 


| The three founders of the Swiss Confed 
nenten Barbarossa,” that is, ‘‘the Emper- | 
or Frederick, the first of his name, with a | 


eracy sleep in a cave at Rutli, near the 
Lake of the Four Cantons. Near Mehnen, 


|on the Weser, sleeps Wedekind; and in 
| the mountain castle of Geroldseck, Ario- 
The story lived on in men’s mouths and | 


vistus and Siegfried, heroes of the ‘‘ Nibe 
lungen-Lied.” In his vaulted chamber 
near Kronburg sits Ogier the Dane, and 
once in seven years stamps the floor with 


his mace, impatient to go forth again to 


avenge his country’s wrongs. So Arthur 
in England, Svatopluk in Slavonia, Kra 


| jelvié Marko in Servia, and a hundred 
| others elsewhere, await the striking of the 


hour which shall summon them forth 
again to fight each for his own land and 
| people. 

All these are fables of heathen gods trans- 
| ferred to historic men when Christianity 
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began to explode the popular beliefs and 
destroy the Asa-worship. The white 
beard of Charlemagne and the red beard 
of Friedrich are the beards of Wuotan and 
Donar in the Norse mythology. Under 
their cold gray stones in the region of 
shades sleep the Norns, and none can 
rouse them up save Odin, the All-father, 
and even to him they answer: ‘‘ What 
wouldst thou? We are aweary; let us 
sleep.” All things mourn for Baldur, 
the fairest of Odin’s sons. But it is writ- 
ten that Baldur shall not always dwell be- 
neath the ground. ‘‘ His radiance shall 
break forth from hell’s dark prison-house, 
and burst through lock and bolt and bar. 
The sky will know when Baldur is com- 
ing, and will shine again as in the olden 
days when he sped across it on his swift 
white horse. The earth will know, and 
for gladness flowers will spring up from 
the ground, the trees will lift their heads 
and blossom, and all the birds of the air 
shall sing; yea, everything shall make 
musie and be glad when Baldur the Beau- 
tiful comes back.” 

One can hardly resist the conviction 
that all these stories of the sleep of heroes 
and of gods are but distorted fragments 
of tradition respecting the true Son of the 
All-Father, fairer than the sons of men, 
who bides his time in the unseen world 
until the period for the restitution of all 
things, when he will come forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer, in his fury trampling 
down all enemies, completing the final de- 
liverance of his people, and restoring earth 
to more than the beauty and blessedness 
of the primeval paradise. 

“The wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad for them; 
And the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the 
rose.” 

In all these narratives of gods and men 
there is little save long sleep to remind 
one of the legend of Rip Van Winkle. 
Explorers who have entered the mazes of 
this labyrinth have seemed to hear a voice 
saying, ‘‘ Abandon hope, ye who enter 
here,” and in despair have dropped a clew 
given apparently for the express purpose 
of leading them astray. 

But let us return to Washington Irving. 
Inheriting a competence, he early made 
the tour of Europe, and enjoyed himself 
as only a man of such tastes can do. Aft- 
er that he became a silent partner in a 
mercantile firm in New York, but devoted 
himself to literature. Before the war of 








1812, if he had not yet acquired fame, he 
had deserved it by writing Knickerbock- 
er’s History of New York. 

After the war he made his second visit 
to Great Britain. He took up his resi- 
dence in London, but lived very much as 
he had done in New York, making excur- 
sions not only throughout England, but 
also into Wales and Scotland. He him 
self has described his visit to Walter Scott 
in 1817. From him he heard the story of 
Thomas of Ercildoune, the ruins of whose 
tower at Earlstoun the antiquarian who 
visits Abbotsford still turns aside to see. , 

‘“We are now,” said Scott, ‘ treading 
classic, or rather fairy ground. This is 
the haunted glen of Thomas the Rhymer, 
where he met with the Queen of Fairy- 
land, and this is the bogle burn, or goblin 
brook, along which she rode on her dap- 
ple-gray palfrey, with silver bells ringing 
at the bridle. Here,” said he, pausing, ‘‘is 
Huntley Bank, on which Thomas the 
Rhymer lay musing and sleeping when 
he saw, or dreamed he saw, the Queen of 


Elf-land: 


“¢True Thomas lay on Huntlie Bank; 
A ferlie he spied wi’ his e’e; 
And there he saw a ladye bright, 
Come riding down by the Eildon Tree 
Her skirt was o’ the grass-green silk, 
Her mantle o’ the velvet fyne; 
At ilka tett of her horse’s mane 
Hung fifty silver bells and nine.’” 
Here Scott repeated several more of the 
stanzas, and recounted the circumstances 
of Thomas the Rhymer’s interview with 
the fairy, and his being transported by 
her to fairy-land: 
“And till seven years were gone and past 
True Thomas on earth was never seen.” 


Leaving Abbotsford, Irving extended 
his excursion into the Highlands. At In- 
verness, the radiating point of Highland 
tourists, he must have noticed, what no 
traveller can pass unnoticed, the most 
conspicuous object of the landscape there, 
the immense knoll of rock just out of the 
city, so strangely like the hull of a ship, 
keel uppermost. Every one who sees it 
asks its name, and every one who hears 
its name asks its story. Irving, who had 
spent his life in such investigation, could 
not have failed to learn both the name 
and the story. Its name is Tom-na- 
Hurich—the Hill of the Fairies. Its story 
is the story of two fiddlers of Strathspey. 
One Christmas season about three hun- 
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dred years ago they resolved to go to try 
their fortunes at Inverness. On arriving 
in town they took lodgings, and, as was 
the custom, hired the bellman to go around 
announcing their arrival, their qualifica- 
tions, their fame, and their terms. Soon 
after, they were visited by a venerable- 
looking gray-haired old man, who not 
only found no fault with their terms, but 
actually offered more than they asked if 
they would go with him a little way out 
of the town. To this they agreed, and he 
led them to a strange-looking building, 
which seemed more like a shed than a 
house, and they began to demur. How- 
ever, he offered them double their price, 
and they went in through a long hall, not 
noticing that it led into the hill. Their 
musical talents were instantly put into 
requisition, and the dancing was such as 
in their lives they had never witnessed, 
though it is common enough in these days 
even above-ground. However, they fixed 
their eyes on their instruments, and in the 
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. . . | 
morning received not only twice but even | 


three times their usual fee, and took their 
leave, highly gratified with the liberal 
treatment they had received. It surprised 
them to find that it was out of a hill, and 
not a house, that they issued; and when 
they came to the town they could not rec- 
ognize any place or person. While they 
and the towns-people were in equal amaze- 
ment there came up a very old man, who, 
on hearing their story, said: *‘ You are the 
two men who lodged with my grandfather, 
and whom Thomas the Rhymer, it was 
supposed, decoyed into Tom-na-Hurich. 
Your friends were greatly grieved on your 
account; but it isa hundred years ago, and 
your names are now no longer known.” 
It was the Sabbath-day, and the bells were 
ringing. The fiddlers entered the church, 
and sat still while the bellssounded. But 
when the service began, and the first words 
of Holy Scripture fell upon their ears, they 
dwindled to dust. 

Soon after the visit to Scotland the le- 
gend of Rip Van Winkle was written. In 
this year the New York firm failed, and 


Irving devoted himself to the study of | 


German, both to divert his thoughts and 
to prepare for hisfuture. Hitherto he had 
written chiefly foramusement; henceforth 
literature was his profession. 

The introduction of the English-speak- 
ing peoples to the German language and 
literature usually begins with the folk-lore 
of the language. The most popular col- 


| 








lection now is that of Grimm. Then it 
was that of Otmar, before mentioned. In 


| this Irving would find *‘ the little German 


superstition of Frederick der Rothbart and 
the Kypphauser Mountain.” According 
to the story, the Emperor's chosen knights 
dwell with him still, and there have been 
at least two visits paid to the imperial 
court under-ground. The first was that 
of a pair of lovers, who went to borrow 
crockery for the wedding feast. They 
were received by the knights with court- 
esy, feasted with richest viands, and dis 
missed with a whole basketful of crock 
ery-ware. Joyfully they returned home, 
to find they had been absent two hundred 
years. They were strangers in a strange 
world. 

The other visitor was Peter Klaus, a 
goat-herd of the adjacent village of Sitten- 
dorf. Tending his goats on the mountain- 
side, he was accosted by a young man who 
silently beckoned him to follow. Obey- 
ing the direction, he was led into a deep 
dell inclosed by craggy precipices, where 
he found twelve knightly personages 
playing at skittles, no one of whom utter 
ed a word. Gazing around him, he ob 
served a can of wine whicn exhaled a de- 
licious fragrance. Drinking from it, he 
felt inspired with new life, but at length 
was overpowered with sleep. When he 
awoke he found himself again on the plain 
where his goats were accustomed to rest; 
but, rubbing his eyes, he could see neither 
dog nor goats. He was astonished at the 
sight of trees which he had never before 
observed. Descending the mountain, and 
entering the village, he finds to his con- 
sternation that everything in the place 
wears an altered look. Most of the people 
are strangers to him; the few acquaint 
ances he meets seem to have grown sud- 
denly old; and only at last by mutual in- 
quiries the truth is elicited that he had 
been asleep for twenty years. 

It is this subordinate incident which 
Irving developed into the legend of Rip 
Van Winkle, directing attention to its 
source by his characteristic note.* Doubt- 
less Irving was familiar with many nar- 
ratives of supernatural sleep. In child- 
hood he must have heard the story of the 
‘Sleeping Beauty.” In early manhood he 
read The Canterbury Tales, and charged 





* So in Westminster Abbey, which owes its ex 
istence to Sir Thomas Brown’s Urn-Burial, he is 
ingenuous enough to quote twice from that inimi- 
table essay, 
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a friend going to London to be sure to 
visit the Tabard Inn. Recently he had 
been travelling for the express purpose of 
eolleeting material for such desultory lit- 
erary work as he might choose. He had 
heard the story of ‘‘ Thomas the Rhymer” 
from Scott, and received from him the 
suggestion that “it might be wrought up 
into a capital tale.”’ Soon after, the le- 
gend of Tom-na-Hurich must have capti- 
vated his fancy. His intimate knowledge 
of the Catskill Mountains and of the hab- 
its of the early settlers constituted an ex- 
cellent background, the situation stimu- 
lated to action, Peter Klaus furnished the 
immediate motif, and the legend of Rip 
Van Winkle was written. There is no- 
thing in it, save the fact of long absence, 
to remind one of the legend of Ercildoune. 
But it is connected with that of Inverness 
not only by the incidents which followed 
the sleep, but also by the statement that 
the entrance to the amphitheatre was 
found to be closed with solid rock, leaving 
it to be inferred that it had been opened 
and shut again by enchantment. 

In all essential parts, however, the story 
of Rip Van Winkle is the story of Peter 


Klaus. The hero is wandering on the 
mountain. He hears his name called, 


apparently by a man who proves to be 
speechless, and can only make signs for 
him to accompany him. He is led into 
a broad ravine surrounded by precipices. 
He sees a company of men in antique 
garb playing nine-pins in silence. He 
drinks of their intoxicating liquor until 
sleep overpowers him. He wakes in his 
accustomed haunts; he rubs his eyes; he 
‘alls his dog—in vain. He sees trees that 
have grown there while he slept. He de- 
scends the mountain. He finds the vil- 
lage changed, the people mostly strangers, 
the few he knows grown old, and learns 
by inquiry that he has been asleep just 
twenty years. 

When Rip Van Winkle ‘first heard his 
name called by the stranger ‘‘ he looked 
around, but could see nothing but a crow 
winging its solitary flight across the 
mountain”; and when he awoke and whis- 
tled for his dog, ‘‘ he was only answered 
by the cawing of a flock of idle crows.” 
The erows of Rip Van Winkle are the 
ravens of Friedrich der Rothbart, as these 
are simply Huginn and Muninn, the at- 
tendant ravens of Odin, the Norse god. 
But by the touch of Irving's feathery 
wand they have been changed into veri- 











table Catskill ‘‘crows sporting high in 
air about a dry tree that overhung a sun- 
ny precipice.” 

The characteristically accurate local col- 
oring gives the legend its inimitable veri- 
similitude, and causes it to be regarded by 
a well-known British writer as an autoch- 
thonous myth.* 

Similar legends occur in all the mytholo- 
gies—Aryan, Semitic, Turanian—and at- 
tempt has been made to show also how 
they came into the mythologies. <A re- 
cent writer (Augustus Grote) asserts that 
religion began with the worship of all the 
dead of a particular tribe, and that when 
this proved to be rather too much of a 
good thing, distinguished characters were 
deified, some of whom happened to be 
named after the sun, and so arose the sun 
myths, of which Rip Van Winkle is one 
that was brought from Europe by the 
Dutch. There seems to be a little confu- 
sion in the logic as well as in the history. 

Baring Gould, taking his cue from the 
frequent recurrence of the number seven, 
believes that the mythological core is the 
repose of the earth during the seven win- 
ter months. But the legend exists equal- 
ly where the winter continues for eight 
months, and where it ends in four. Some 
have taught that such legends as this 
have a purely subjective origin, and that 
they originate in various localities, neces- 
sarily from the constitution of the human 
mind. Others believe that they have 
their origin in some remarkable fact. 
Herodotus mentions a tribe of which he 
heard, beyond the Ural Mountains, as 
sleeping regularly during half the year, 
though he expresses his doubts of the 
fact. As first told this was doubtless 
simply the statement of the six months’ 
cireumpolar night. 

Strange stories are told of Indian fakirs 
lying for weeks or months in sealed sep- 
ulchres, and reviving again in the warmth 


| of the sun, like drowned flies and hiber- 


nating bears. 
tion. 

If these widely diffused legends are 
simply different versions of one striking 
fact, it must be a fact that occurred in 


But these lack confirma- 


* The same charming air of verisimilitude per 
vading Mr. Knickerbocker’s History of New York 
led Goller, the learned German editor of Thucydides, 
into quoting it in sober earnest to illustrate a point in 
the Greek historian, with the words: “ Addo locum 
Washingtonis Irvingii Hist. Novi Eboraci, lib. vii., 
eap. 5.” 
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very ancient, if not in prehistoric times. 
Certainly it must have occurred before 
3y far the 
larger proportion of these tales turn upon 
susceptibility to female influence, and 
many writers have maintained that the 


the dispersion of the peoples. 


day belonged to some pre-existent race, 
whose enchantments form the basis of the 
vorld-wide narrative. 
iccounts for the troglodytes of the book 
of Job as well as for the ** hill people” of 
these legends, that being the name by 
which the bewitching little folk are com- 


| 
| 


which he could expect no benefit. 


And 


| while he spake he fell asleep, and woke 
| again only when the tree began to bear. 


The sacred hymns of Greece tell us how 
Endymion slept for half a century in his 


| mountain-cave, with the roses on his 
‘daughters of men” who possessed such | 
strange powers of fascination in the early | 


This theory also | 


cheeks, loved by Selene, the moon-god 
dess. The Indian Puranas give informa 
tion that when King Rainata presumed to 
visit Brahma to ask the hand of his daugh- 
ter in marriage, he heard, as he approach- 


| ed, the sweetest song that was ever sung, 
| and when it was ended made known his 


monly designated everywhere, from the | 


central seats of civilization on the Medi- 
terranean to farthest Thule. 


The evolution theory has also been ap- | 


plied to this subject, and the core of the 


the first man. It has been suggested that 
(since the forms of the legend generally 
turn upon man’s passionate desire for wo- 
man’s love) if the creative days of the 
most ancient historic narrative be periods 
of indefinite duration, not improbably such 
» period of wonic sleep may have been 
requisite also for the evolution of his bride 
Whatever 
e its primeval origin, the story finds in 
very human heart correspondences which 
render it a universal favorite. Wagner's 
opera of Tannhiiuser is based upon the 
most common form of the legend, and the 
literature is equal in antiquity, extent, 
ind interest to that of Rip Van Winkle. 


from Adam’s longing heart. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


errand, to be told that the singing had 
continued five hundred years! 

Other narratives of long sleep have only 
a moral lesson, though the more the liter- 
ary motive predominates the more ob- 


scurely is the moral lesson suggested, 


| The fiddlers of Strathspey were led astray 
story has been found in the experience of 


by the love of money, Rip Van Winkle 
was enticed by whiskey, and Peter Klaus 
by wine. Ossian, the last and best of the 
Fingalians, was overcome by his fondness 
for music. Too great admiration of beau- 
ty was the fault of Thomas of Ercildoune, 
of Jonas Soideman of the Faroe Islands, 
of Helgi Thorir of Norway, of Jacob Die- 
trich of Pomerania, of Tannhiduser the 
Minnesinger, of the Chinese Yu-an-Chas, 
the Japanese Lu-Wen, the coral grove 
sleeper of the Samoan archipelago, and a 


| hundred others in various climes. 


The legends to which allusion has been | 


made constitute less than a tithe of all the 
stories of this kind. Some are told dis- 
tinctively in the interests of religion. Sir 


A SILHOUETTE. 
|" was the second day of Lucy Coyt’s 
journey from home. For years she 
had looked forward to the time when she 


| should set out to earn her living in that 


John Mandeville informs us that St. John | 


is not dead, but sleeping, the green grass 


coverlet under which he lies still rising | 


and falling as he breathes. The Koran 
gives information of the seven sleepers of 
Ephesus, whose nap lasted more than a 
hundred years, to prove the doctrine of 
the resurrection. 

The Talmud states that Chone Hamagel 
was both skeptical and selfish. Reading, 

When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, 

We were like men that dream,” 


he said, did ever a man sleep and dream 
for seventy years! And when he saw a 
man planting the St.-Joln’s-bread - tree, 
which does not bear until seventy years 
of age, he rebuked him for the labor from 


mysterious ‘‘South” which, before the 
war, was like a foreign land to most 
Northern women. At that time families 
of the class to which Lucy belonged trained 


| their clever daughters as teachers to go to 





the cotton States, precisely as they now 
fit their sons td go to Colorado or Dakota. 
In any case they would do better than at 
home, and they might open up a gold mine 
in the shape of a rich widower or suscepti- 
ble young planter. Two or three of Miss 
Coyt’s classmates had disappeared victo- 
riously in this way. She fancied them 
as reigning over a legion of slaves, and 
adored by a swarthy, fiery Don Furioso; 
and naturally the possibility of such a 
fate for herself glimmered hazily in the 
distance. Though, of course, it was wrong 
to hold slaves; at least, she was feebly con 
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fident that was her belief ever since Da- 
vid Pettit had talked to her about it the 
otherevening. The Reverend David had 
brought some queer new notions back with 
him from the theological school. 

‘*He’ll wait a long time for a call in 
our Synod if they suspect he’s an aboli- 
tionist,”’ thought Lucy as the train whizzed 
swiftlyon. ‘I wish I'd given him a hint; 
though he wouldn't have taken it. Dave 
was a nice sort of a girl- boy when he 
used to help me skim the cream. But he 
has grown real coarse and conceited, with 
his white cravat and radical talk.” She 
drew a book from her bag which he had 
slipped into her hand just as the stage was 
starting. ‘* Imitation of Christ ?” eying 
the cross on the back suspiciously. ‘“‘ It 
reads like sound doctrine enough. But 
Dave will have to be on his guard. If 
he brings any papistical notions into our 
Synod, his chance for a call is over.” 

She leaned back, uneasily feeling that 
if she could have staid and watched him, 
poor Miss Daisy (as the Fairview boys 
used to call him) would have had a better 
chance, when the train suddenly stopped. 
Miss Coyt had been expecting adventures 
ever since they started. Now they had 
begun. The train (she was on a railway 
in Lower Virginia) was rushing across a 
trestle bridge, when, with a shrill screech 
of steam, it stopped. Half of the men in 
the car crowded to the door, where a brake- 
man stood barring the way. 

‘*Run over a cow ?” 

‘“No. Hush-h! Don’t skeer the la- 
dies!” 

Miss Coyt laughed to herself. Jake 
Carr, the brakeman on the Fairview road, 
would have thrust his head in and yelled, 
‘Keep your seats, gents!” These South- 
erners were ridiculously gentle and soft 
whenever they came neara woman. This 
brakeman was mild-mannered enough to 
have kept sheep in Arcadia. It was plain 
that Fairview was many hundred miles 
back; this was a different world. Lucy’s 
quick eyes had noted all the differences, 
although she was miserably abashed by 
the crowd—so abashed, indeed, that she 
had been parched with thirst since morn- 
ing, and could not summon courage to go 
to the water-cooler for a drink. 

Looking out of the window, she saw on 
the bank below the bridge a hunched heap 
of gray flannel and yellow calico. The 
men from the train ran toward it. ‘‘Some- 
thing’s wrong. I'd better take right hold 





at once,” thought Miss Coyt. She took 
her purse out of her bag and put it in her 
pocket, lest there might be a thief in the 
ear, and then hurried out after the men. 
She had a very low opinion of the intel- 
ligence of men in any emergency. At 
home, she always had pulled the whole 
household of father and brothers along. 
She was the little steam-tug; they the 
heavy scows, dragged unwillingly for- 
ward, 

She reached the quivering heap on the 
bank. It was a woman. Miss Coyt 
straightened the clothes, kneeled down 
and lifted her head. The gray hair was 
clotted with blood. ‘‘Why,she’sold! Her 
hair’s white!” cried Lucy, excitedly, catch- 
ing the head up to her breast. ‘*‘Oh dear! 
oh dear!” 

‘It’s old Mis’ Crocker!” 
man. ‘‘Yon’s her cabin 
branch. 
heerd the train comin’, ’n’ 
” 

‘*Don’t stand there chattering. 
a doctor!” said Miss Coyt. 

‘*‘T am a doctor,” said one of the pas- 
sengers, quietly, stooping to examine the 
woman. ‘She is not dead. Not much 
hurt. An arm broken.” 

The men carried Mrs. Crocker to her 
cabin. She had caught Lucy’s hand, and 
so led her along. The other women craned 
their necks out of the car watching her. 
They were just as sorry as Lucy, but they 
were in the habit of leaving great emer- 
gencies in the hands of men. 

‘*What can that bold gyurl do?” they 
said. ‘‘The gentlemen will attend to it.” 

The men, having seen Mrs. Crocker open 
her eyes, straggled back to the train. 

‘*Time’s up, doctor!” shouted the con- 
ductor. ‘‘ Express is due in two minutes.” 

The doctor was leisurely cutting away 
Mrs. Crocker’s flannel sleeve. ‘‘I shall 
want bandages,” he said, without looking 
up. Lucey looked about the bare little 
cabin, half drew out her handkerchief, and 
put it back. It was one of her half-dozen 
newest and best. Then she espied a pil- 
low cover, and tore it into strips. The 
doctor dressed the arm as composedly as 
if the day was before him. Miss Coyt kept 
her eye on the puffing engine. All the 
clothes she had in the world were in her 
trunk on that train. What intolerable 
dawdlers these Southerners were! There! 
They were going! She could not leave 
the woman— _ But her clothes! 


said a train 
down on the 


I see her on the bridge, ’n’ she 
she jumped, 


Go for 
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There was a chorus of shouts from the | 


train, a puff of steam, and then the long 


line of cars shot through the hills, leav- | 


ing but a wisp of smoke clinging to the 
closing forest. 
last bandage. Miss Coyt, with a choking 
noise in her throat, rushed to the door. 
The doctor looked at his companion for 
the first time. Then he quickly took off 


his hat, and came up to her with that sub- | 
| thet 
hill of it.” 


tle air of homage which sets the man in 
that region so thoroughly apart from the 
woman. 


‘‘T beg of you not to be alarmed,” he | 


said. 

‘*But they are gone!” 

You have your ticket? There will be 
another train before night, and you will 
find your baggage awaiting you at Ab- 
ingdon.” 

‘Oh, thank you!” 
denly ashamed of her tear-dabbled face. 
‘It was very silly in me. But I never 
travelled alone before.” 


The doctor had always supposed North- | 


ern women to be as little afflicted with 
timidity life-insurance agents. His 
calm eyes rested an instant on Miss Coyt 
as he folded his pocket-book. ‘‘ It was my 
fault that you were detained, madam,” he 
said. ‘‘If you will permit me, I will look 
after your baggage when we reach Ab- 
ingdon.” 

Lucy thanked him again, and turned 


as 


to help Mrs. Crocker, who was struggling | 


to her feet. How lucky she was to meet 
this good-natured, fatherly doctor in this 
adventure! It might have been some 
conceited young man. ‘The doctor, too, 
was of a very different human species 
from the ox-like Fairview farmers whom 
she had left behind, or neat, thin-blooded 
Davy Pettit. Miss Coyt had known no 
other men than these. But in the inter- 
vals of pie-making and milking on the 
farm she had gone to the Fairview Fe- 
the Autocrat in the Atlantic, and Beau- 
ties of German Authors ; and so felt her- 
self an expert in human nature, and quite 
fitted to criticise any new types which 
the South might offer to her. 

Mrs. Crocker went out to the doctor, 
who was sitting on the log which served 
as astep. She-looked at the bridge. 

‘* Powerful big fall thet wur,” she said, 
complacently. ‘‘Ther’s not another wo- 
man in Wythe County as could hev done 
it athout breakin’ her neck.” 


gasped Lucey, sud- | 


| years! 





‘* Ah, you’ve twenty good years of life 
in you yet, mother,” he said, good-humoyr 
edly, glancing at her muscular limbs and 


| skin, tanned to a fine leather-color by 
The doctor fastened his | 


wind and sun. 


“Oh, I'm tough enough. Brought up 


| eleven children right hyar on the branch, 


All gone—dead or married. I helped 
build this hyar house with my own hands 
twelve year ago. What d’ye think o’ 
corn? Ploughed and hoed every 


‘‘Tt’s outrageous!” said Lucy, authori 
tatively. ‘‘ At your age a woman’s chil- 
dren should support her. I would advise 


| you to give up the house at once, divide 
| the year among them, and rest.” 


‘*No, missy; I never war one for jaunt- 
in’ round. Once, when I wur a gyurl, I 
wur at Marion. But I wur born right 
hyar on the branch seventy year back, ‘n’ 
I reckon I'll make an eend on’t hyar.” 

‘*Seventy years !—here!” thought Lucy. 
Her eyes wandered over the gorge lined 
with corn, the pig-pen, the unchinked, 
dirty cabin. The doctor watched her ex- 
pressive face with an amused smile. Mrs. 
Crocker went in to stir the fire. 

‘* Better, you think, not to live at all ?” 
he replied to her looks. 

‘IT do not call it living,” she said, 
promptly. ‘‘I’ve seen it often on farms. 
Dropping corn and eating it; feeding pigs 
and children until both were big enough 
to be sent away; and that for seventy 
It is no better life than that fat 
worm’s there beside you.” 

The doctor laughed, and lazily put down 
his hand that the worm might craw] over it. 
‘* Poor old woman! Poor worm!” he said. 
‘‘There is nothing as merciless as a wo- 
man—like you,” hesitating, but not look- 
ing up. ‘‘She would leave nothing alive 
that was not young and beautiful and su 
preme as herself. You should consider. 


|The world was not made for the royal 
male Seminary, and had read Carlyle, and 


family alone. You must leave room in 
it for old women, and worms, and country 
doctors.” 

Lucy laughed, but did not reply. She 
did not understand this old gentleman, 
who was bestowing upon her very much 
the same quizzical, good-humored interest 
which he gave to the worm. 

‘*T don’t know how you ean touch the 
loathsome thing, anyhow,” she said, tart- 
ly. ‘‘It creeps up into your hand as if 
it knew you were taking its part.” 

‘‘TItdoes know. If I wanted it for bait, 
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it would not come near me. _ I faney all 
creatures know their friends. Watch a 
moment.” 

He walked a few steps into the edge of 
the woods, and threw himself down into 
the deep grass, his face upward. Wheth- 
er he made signs or whistled Lucy could 
not tell, but presently a bird from a neigh- 
boring bough came circling down and 
perched beside him; another and another 
followed, until, when he rose, it seemed to 
her that the whole flock hovered about 
him, chirping excitedly. He stopped by 
the bee-hives as he came back, and the 
bees, disturbed, swarmed about him, set- 
tling black on his head and shoulders. 
Luey ran to him, as he stood unhurt, 
gently brushing them off, pleased and 
flushed with his little triumph. 

‘“One would really think you knew 
what they said.” 

‘*T wish I did!” he said, looking thought- 
fully at the birds flying upward. There 
was a certain sentimentalism, a.straining 
after scenic pose and effect, which would 
have seemed ridiculous to her in Dave 
Pettit; but she found it peculiarly at- 
tractive now. 

‘*You have no charm ?” 

“No. Only that I have been friends 
with them all since I was a child, and 
they know it. I remember when I was a 
baby sitting with the black pickaninnies 
on the ground playing with frogs. Even 
then” (with the same touch of grandilo- 
quence in his tone) ‘‘I did not find any- 
thing that was alive loathsome or un- 
friendly. I beg your pardon,” suddenly. 
‘‘T did not mean to bore you with the 
history of my infancy.” 

‘‘Bore me! Why, I never met with so 
singular a trait in anybody before!” 

Miss Coyt was now satisfied that this 
was not only a most extraordinary man 
in intellect, but in goodness. She could 
imagine what life and strength, living so 
close to nature as he did, he would carry 
to a sick or dying bed! It was like the 
healing power of the old saints. There 
was the advantage of travel! How long 
would she have lived in Fairview without 
meeting anybody with traits so abnormal 
and fine! She began to have a sense of 
ownership in this her discovery. Now 
that she examined the doctor, he was not 
even middle-aged: how could she have 
thought him old? What womanish ten- 
derness was in the cut of his mouth! In- 
deed, this astute young woman found the 





close-shaven jaws indicated a benevolence 
amounting to weakness. The eyes were 
less satisfactory: they were gray and 
bright, but they said absolutely nothing 
to her, no more than if they belonged to 
a species of animal which was unknown 
to her. This only whetted her interest. 
Was he married? Was he a church mem- 
ber? What would he probably think of 
that favorite passage of hers in Jean 
Paul? This young woman, we should 
have stated earlier, was neither engaged 
nor in love. She intended to be in love 
some day, however; and there were cer- 
tain tests which she applied as she went 
through life to each man whom she met, 
just as she might idly try to set different 
words to some melody known only to her- 
self. 

The man (who was not in want of a 
mate) had quite forgotten the woman. 
He had gone into the kitchen, and finding 
some bacon and fresh mountain trout, 
had set about cooking dinner as if he 
were incamp. A mess was already sim- 
mering on the fire. He fastened a towel 
before him for an apron, liftedythe lid 
from the frying-pan and dropped some- 
thing into it from a case of vials which he 
took out of his pocket. 

‘Always carry my own sauces,” he 
said as Lucy came up. ‘‘Smell that!” 
sniffing up the savory steam with an une- 
tuous smile. ‘* Ah-h!” 

Lucy ate the dinner when it was ready 
in a kind of fervor. She had never meta 
gourmand before. There was a fine indi- 
vidual trait in this exceptional character. 

This fair-haired stout doctor, with his 
birds and his cookery and his jokes and 
his pale impenetrable eyes, seemed to her 
for some reason a bigger and more human 
man than any she had ever guessed were 
in the world. If she were only a man 
and could make a comrade of him! She 
had never made a comrade of her father 
or brothers; they were always taken up 
with pigs, or politics, or county railroad 
business. And the ideal companion she 
had picked out for herself from religious 
novels was unsatisfactory—as a matter of 
fact. She looked speculatively at the 
broad-backed linen duster in the doorway. 
She was as unconscious of the speculation 
in her eyes as the polyp fastened to a rock 
is of the movement of its tentacles groping 
through the water for food. 

The doctor had no curiosity about her. 
When Mrs. Crocker questioned her as to 
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her name and age, he whistled to the farm | Californy. But Cunnel Abram he fol. 
| lowed them, ’n’ shot one on the deck of a 


dog, not listening to the answer. 
‘What you doin’ hyar in Vuhginny, 
ennyhow ?” 


‘‘T came from Pennsylvania to teach a | 


school in a place called Otoga, in Caro- 
lina,” said Lucey. 

‘‘Hev some friends in these parts, I 
reckon ?” 

‘No, noneatall. Unless I may call you 
one, Mrs. Crocker,” with a nervous laugh. 

‘Reckon you'll not see much more o’ 
me, Otoga, hey? My son Or- 
lando lives thar. ’Pears to me I'd keep 
clar o’ thet town ef I wur a young wo- 
man ‘thout pertection. Orlan’s tole mea 
heap about it.” 

“Why, what is the matter with Oto- 
ga?” exclaimed Lucy, rising uncertainly. 
‘‘T must go there. My engagement—” 

** Matter ? 
Van Cleves hev to live. 
heerd o° them, o’ course 2?” 

‘“‘No. Van Cleves?” 

The doctor came up to the open door, 
watch in hand. 


ma’am., 


rone 


‘*The train will be due in twenty min- | 


utes.”’ 
‘IT am ready. 
Mrs. Crocker ? 
‘* They 


Who are these people, 
I must live among them.” 
won't hurt you, I 


Van Cleves and the Suydams. Only it’s 
sort of unpleasant whar they are, some- 
times. You see,” leisurely lighting her 
pipe with a brand, ‘‘them two famblies 
swore death agin each other nigh a hun- 
dred year ago, an’ since then ther’s not a 
man of them hes died in his bed. They 
lived in Tennessee. 
rights of it. 
Cleves barricaded the Suydams up in ther 
house for five weeks, an’ when they were 


fairly starved an’ crep out, they shot them | 


Thet wur the grandfathers o’ this 
present But they hev kep at it 
stiddy. Not a man o’ them but died in 
his boots. Ther’s but one Suydam left, 
*n’ thet’s Cunnel Abram. His father wur 
shot by the Van Cleves. 
wur a boy, he says, says he, ‘Now I’m 
gwine to put a final eend to this whole 
thing.’ So he went at it practicin’ with, 
his pistol, *n’ when he thought he wur 
ready he challenges Jedge Van Cleve, ’n’ 
shoots him plumb through the head. Oh, 
Orlan says it wur a fah dooel, no murder. 
Ther wur two Van Cleves left, jess boys, 
nepheys of the jedge, ’n’ they'd gone to 


dead. 


stock. 


Nothin’, only it’s ther the | 
You've | 





tel, 


reckon. | 
Ther’s no higher toned people than the | 


| smiling over the door. 
| his hand, as all the men whom Lucy had 


| may meet you again. 
Orlan he tole me the | 
Four brothers of the Van | 


So when Abram | 





ship bound for Chiny. T’other he dodged 


| him somehow ’n’ come back, ’n’ is livin’ 


in Otoga. But he'll be found. Cunne] 


| Abram ‘Il track him down,” wagging her 


head with the zest of horror. 

‘* But is there no law at all here 2?” eried 
Lucy. ‘‘I can’t believe such a wretch 
would go unhung anywhere.” 

Thedoctor tapped on the window. ‘The 
train isin sight. You must bid our friend 
good-by.” 

Lucy shook hands hurriedly with the 
old woman. She had some money in her 
hand to give her, but, after a moment's 
hesitation, dropped it back into her pocket, 
and handed her a tract instead. ‘‘ Religion 
will do her more real good,” she thought 
afterward, quieting an uneasy inward 
twinge; ‘‘ at least it ought to.” 

When they had boarded the train the 
doctor arranged her seat with gentle, lei- 
surely movements, and brought her last 
week’s Richmond paper. He did not, as 
she expected, take the vacant seat beside 
her, but disappeared, only returning when 
the train reached Abingdon. 

‘* This carriage will take you to the ho- 
madam. I have written a note to the 
landlord, who will show you every atten 
tion. No, no thanks,” shutting her in, 
his fat, agreeable face showing an instant 
He did not offer 


known would have done. He lifted his 
hat, hesitating a moment before he added, 
half reluctantly: ‘‘It is probable that | 
My business ealls 
me to Otoga.” 

Miss Coyt bowed civilly, but as the car 


| riage rattled up the street she laughed 


aloud and blushed. She herself did not 
know why. It was certainly very lonely 
and dangerous for a woman adventuring 
among murderers and assassins. 

Three days after she left Abingdon, 
Lucey, rumbling along the mountain-side 
in an old wagon, came in sight of a dozen 
gray, weather- beaten houses huddled on 
the edge of a creek in the gorge below. 

‘*Yon’s Otoga,” said the driver, point- 
ing with his whip. 

‘* Hi, Dumfort!” shouted a man’s voice 
‘* Hold on thar!” and a big young fellow 
in butternut flannel appeared in the un- 
der-brush, ‘‘ You cahn’t go to Otoga. Yel- 
low Jack’s thar afore you. Six men dead 
since yes‘day mawnin’.” 








“The devil!” Dumfort pulled up his 
mules. 

“Solsay. Six. Ian’my wife hev been 
on the lookout for you since mawnin’.” 

‘*Bleeged, captain. Six? That about 
halves them down thar. TT! T! I dunno 
‘s ever I was more interruptid than this 
afore!” snapping his whip meditatively. 

Lucy, peeping through the oil - skin 
blind, could see the bold, merry face of the 
young countryman. Hestood pulling his 
red beard and frowning with decent re- 
eret for his neighbors. Of ecwurse he was 
sorry, but he had so much life and fun in 
him that he could not help being happy 
and comfortable if the whole State of 
Carolina were dead with yellow fever. 

‘‘T've got the mail, too. An’ a passen- 
ger,” said Dumfort, jerking his head back 
to the wagon. ‘‘What in the mischief 
am I to do?” 

‘*The mail ‘ll keep. Drive right up to 
my house, an’ my wife ‘ll give you an’ the 
other man shake-downs till the mawnin’.” 

“-Tain’t another man.” 

The young man stepped quickly for- 
ward, with an instantaneous change of 
manner. He jerked off his quilted wide- 
rimmed hat (‘‘ made out of his wife’s old 
dress,” thought Lucy). ‘‘I did not know 
thet ther’ was a lady inside,” he said. ‘‘I 
was too rough with my news. Come up 
tomy house. My wife’ll tell you there’s 
no danger.” 

‘*T shall be very glad to go,” said Miss 
Coyt. 

Dumfort drove up a rutted mountain 
road and stopped before a log cabin. Of 
all houses in the world, it was plainly the 
first venture in life of two poor young 
people. Lucy read the whole story at a 
glance. There was the little clearing on 
the mountain-side; the patch of corn and 
potatoes (just enough for two) ; the first 
cow; the house itself, walls, ceiling, and 
floor made of planed planks of the deli- 
cately veined poplar; the tidy supper 
table, with its two plates; the photographs 
of the bride’s father and mother hung over 
the mantle-shelf in frames which she had 
made of bits of mica from the mine yon- 
der. Here was a chair made out of a bar- 
rel and trimmed with pink muslin, there 
a decorated ginger jar, a chromo of the 
Death of Andrew Jackson on the wall. 
Lucy was on the same rung of the ladder 
of culture as her hostess. 

‘‘She has a very refined taste.” she 
thought. ‘‘ That tidy stiteh was just com- 
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ing in at Fairview.” Hurrying in from 
the field, her baby in her arms, came a 
plump, freckled, blue-eyed woman. 

‘* Mistress Thomas,” said Dumfort, pon- 


derously, ‘‘let me make you acquainted , 


with Miss Coyt. She war a-goin’ to Otoga 
to teach school.” 

The two women exchanged smiles and 
keen glances. ‘‘ Baby’s asleep,” whisper- 
ed the mother. ‘I'll shake hands when 
I lay him down.” 

Lucy ran to turn down the erib quilt. 
‘*He’s tremendously big,” she whispered, 
helping to tuck him in. 

‘* Now, Dorcas, let’s have supper,” eall- 
ed the farmer from the door, where he sat 
smoking with Dumfort. ‘‘Our friends 
must be hungry as bars.”’ 

Dorcas smiled, and with intolerably 
lazy slowness tucked up her sleeves from 
her white arms and began the inevitable 
chicken frying. Lucy suddenly remem- 
bered how unbusinesslike was the whole 
proceeding. She went up to her hostess, 
who was stooping over the big log fire. 

‘“ What do you charge for board ?” she 
said. ‘‘I should like to stay here until 
the sickness is over in Otoga. That is, if 
your charges are reasonable,” eying her 
keenly. Her rule always was to make 
her bargain before buying, then she never 
was cheated. 

Mrs. Doreas’s fair face burned red. 
‘“We don’t take folks in to board,” she 
drawled in her sweet voice, looking at 
Lucy curiously. ‘But we'll be mighty 
glad if you'll stay ’s long ’s youcan. It’s 
powerful lonesome hyah on the mount- 
ains. We'll take it as very kyind in you 
to stay.” 

‘Tt is you who are kind,” said Lucy, 
feeling miserably small and vulgar. But 
how could she have known? They did 
not use strangers in this ridiculously gen- 
erous way in Fairview. 

Mistress Dorcas shot an amused specu- 
lative glance after her, and went on with 
her frying. Miss Coyt, presently finding 
the baby awake, took him up and went 
out to the steps where his father and Dum- 
fort still smoked and gossiped in the 
slanted yellow beams of the lowering 
sun. The baby, who was freckled and 
soft-eyed as his mother, replied to Lucy’s 
cooing and coddling by laughing and 
thrusting his tiny fat fist into her eyes. 
Lucy stooped and kissed him furtively. 
She felt lonely and far from home just 
then. 
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‘What do you call baby ?” 
Mrs 
real name is Humpty But he was bap 
tized Alexander—Alexander Van Cleve.” 
Lucy sprang to her feet. ‘* Van Cleve!” 
‘T thought your 


she asked. 
Doreas came to the door. 


staring at the farmer. 
hame was Thomas ” 
Thomas Van Cleve,” 


what's wrong with that 


smiling. 


Lucy felt as though a blow had been 
struck at her, which made her knees tot 
ter. ‘They told me in Virginia that the 
Suydams were on your track.” 


Miss 


There was a sudden silence, but 


His | 


“Why, | 


Coyt, being greatly shaken, stumbled on. | 


‘I did not expect to come in your way 
I'm not 


poor 


used to such things—and this 
baby,” hugging it 
‘It's a Van Cleve too?” 
The young man took the boy. 
yourself, 


passionately. 


** Quiet 
Humpty will not be hurt by 


| could be mentioned, stood like a 
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any one,” he said, and putting him up on | 


his shoulder he walked down to the chick- 
en-yard. His wife went in without a word, 
and shut the door. Luey sat down. Aft- 
er a long time she said to Dumfort: 

‘*T have made a mistake.” 

‘Ves. 
toknow. I never heerd aSuydam’s name 
mentioned to a Van Cleve afore. It was 
so surprisin’ it didn’t seem decent, some 


how th 


‘I don’t understand why,” groaned 
Lucy 
‘“No?  Ther’s things what ain’t never 


talked of. 
Smoky 


Now ther’s the Peterses in the 
Mountings. There used to be a 
disease in the Peters fambly which attack 
But it turned out to be true 
Asiatic leprosy. Well, it isn’t reckoned 
civil hyarabouts to talk of legs afore a 
Peters. 
cussion hangin’ on with the Suydams for 


} 


ed one leg. 


Now this fambly’s got a 


a hundred year, as onfortinit ’s leprosy. 
An’ 
son's ever mentioned it to them.” 

They relapsed into silence until they 
were called in tosupper. Lucy felt as if a 
thin glaze of ice had 
and the Van Cleves. They were afraid of 
her. As for her, her food choked her. 
But after supper Mrs. Doreas brought out 
a flannel slip which she was making for 
baby, and Lucy insisted on trying it on. 
She was fond of babies. She had a sacque 
in her trunk which she had been braiding 
for her brother Joe’s child. 


well, probably you're the first per- 


I'll bring it down to give you the 
idea,” she said, and ran up for it. 





Van Cleve looked at it over his 
shoulder when it came. ‘Try ¢] 
on Humpty, Miss Coyt,” he said. and 
it was on he held the boy up on } 
stretched arm. ‘‘ Pretty ’s a pict 
Dumfort 2?” 

‘*T 11] finish it for him,” exclaim: 
with a gush of generosity. ‘I « 
Sam another.” 

Mrs. Doreas into a de 
flood of thanks. She jumped wy 
and button it on the boy, while he) 
band, quite as vain and pleased ; 
held him. It seemed incredible to Ly 
that this ghastly horror, whic] 


broke 


behind the three; that this common) 
jolly little family went to bed, ros 
down to eat, with Death as their perpet 
companion, dumb, waiting to strike 
The next morning was that of an Am 


day. The whole world was swathed 
fog and gray dampness, and the next 


;}moment it flashed and sparkled in th 


| brilliance. 


sunlight, every leaf quivering back | 
Young Van Cleve had set off 


| by daylight, whistling behind his steers 


But you couldn't be expected | 


tured, jolly face was nipped as with 


-a dis- | 


risen between her | 


| him. 


Before noon he came up the mountai 
his head sunk, silent, and morose. Eye, 
the ruddy color was gone; his thick-f 


Dorcas ran to meet 
sick, Tom ?” 

a3 No.” 

‘‘Have you’—she glanced swiftly 
around—‘‘ have you heard—anything 

‘Nothing. I thought it 
off work to-day.” 

He drove the steers into the inclosure 
As he unyoked them he sent keen, furtive 
glances into the darkening woods. Mean 
while the sky had lowered. Clouds wall 
ed in the mountain plateau; the day had 
grown heavy and foreboding. 

Dumfort came to Lucy, who was sit 
ting on the steps with the baby. 

‘‘Thomas has hed a warnin’,” he said 


I 


him, ‘Ar 


best to thro 


in alow tone. ‘*Cunnel Abraim’s on his 
track.” 

‘‘He has seen him!” She started up, 
catching up Humpty in her arms. “He 
is coming liere ?” 

“So lthink. But Thomas hain’'t seen 
He’s ben warned. I've heerd that 
them, Van Cleves allays kin tell when a 
Suydam is near them.” 

‘* Nonsense!’ Lucy set the child down 
again. 

‘* Jess as some men,” pursued Dumfort, 


kin tell when there's a rattle 

the grass nigh: an’ others creep 
def a eat’s in the room.” 

; Coyt, still contemptuous, watched 

eve sharply as he passed into the 

Dorcas,” he said, quietly, as he 

|. ‘bring Humpty in. Keep in 

to-day.” He went up to the loft, 


the trap - door behind 


fort’s pipe went out in his mouth 
s smothered excitement. ‘' He’s 


Suydam’scomin’!” he whispered 
nas ain't the same man he was this 
He’s layin’ to, ’n’ waitin’.” 

And he 


He had family 


vynin 
[fo murder another man! 
himself a Christian ! 
ers this morning!” 
What’s that 
| Dumfort, fiercely. 
s dooty laid out. He's got the mur- 
of his brother to punish. The law’s 
to them two famblies to settle with 
God's left it to them. Them 


s sent the nearest of kin to avenge 


+4 de 


rot to do with it 


mT ’ 
i homas ) 


chotner. 
| Jew 
(I 

He got up abruptly and walked uneasily 

yp and down the barn- yard. 

ft her work, and with Humpty in 

her arms sat by the window, her keen 

eyes fixed on the thicket of pines that 

fenced in the house, black and motionless 
in the breathless air. 

No rain had fallen as yet, but the for- 

est, the peaks of the mountains beyond, 


TheSuydams hev blood toavenge.” 


Doreas 


e familiar objects in the barn-yard, had 
lrawn with that silent hush and 
peculiar dark distinctness that precedes a 
They, too, listened and waited. 


} 


cioser 


storm. 
Lucy heard a step in the house. 
me heavily down from the loft and seat 

himself, his face turned toward the 
road by which a stranger must approach. 

Lucy stood irresolute for a few min 
; she felt as if she could not draw her 
eath; the air was full of death. 


ed 


it 
ites 


road. ‘‘I will be first to meet the wolf,” 
he said aloud, laughing nervously. 

The road wound through the unbroken 
forest down to the creek. As she came 
hearer to the water she heard the plash 

a horse’s feet crossing the ford. She 
tried to ery out that he was coming, to 
warn them, but her mouth would not 
make a sound; her legs shook under her; 
she caught by a tree, possessed by childish, 
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him, and | 
ucied that she heard the click of | 


VanCleve | 


Pulling | 
the hood of her water-proof over her head, | 
she crossed the stile and walked down the | 
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When the horse and rider 
came into sight she laughed hysterically 

It was the good-humored doctor. He 
turned quietly at her cry, and smiled pla 

eidly. Nothing would startle that phleg- 

matic mass of flesh. He alighted, tied his 
horse, and came to her with the leisurely, 


abject fear 


noiseless movements peculiar to him 
= You are frichtened 
afraid of, Miss Coyt 


are you 


‘**Oh, of amonster!”—laughing feebly 
‘‘a human beast of prey that is in these 
mountains. Every time a branch moved 
I expected to see his murderous face com 
ing toward his victim.” 

She wanted to pour out the whole story, 
asking 


but he stood stolid and inecurious, 


no questions. She hesitated and stopped. 


‘*T saw nobody . he said, composedly. 
Whether he was interested or 


must tell him. 


not, she 
He was so wise and kind; 
If 
he would interfere he could doubtless put 
an end to it all. 

‘Tt is a vendetta,” she began. 
heard of it the time of the accident.” 

‘You should not allow yourself to be 
excited by the gossip of the mountains,” 
he interrupted, gently; but his eyes, smil- 


he was a man used to control others 


’ You 


ing down at her, suddenly seemed to her 
as hard and impenetrable as granite. ‘I 
fear I you, I 

| Otoga before noon.” 
} ‘**You must not go to Otoga,” eatehin 

| him by the arm. 

there. Half of the population are dead.” 
‘* Worse than that, lam afraid,” he said, 
‘*We heard this morning that 
there was now neither doctor, nurse, nor 
anybody to bury the dead 
‘*And you are going to help them?” 

| drawing back with a kind of awe 
‘Tam a doctor,” he said, indifferently, 
f the 
worst comes to the worst, I can dig a 


must leave must reach 


o 


‘The yellow fever is 


gravely. 


‘*and I ean nurse in a fashion, and i 


grave.’ 
‘Tm sure it 
Lucy. 


is very heroic,” crasped 
The tears came to her eyes. 

He frowned irritably. ‘‘ Nothing of the 
kind. The 
| physicians in Abingdon are married men 
| Tam astranger, and have nobody. There 
| is nothing to keep me in this world but a 
| little business which I have to do, and 

that lies in Otoga. I really must ride on. 
3ut I will take you safely home first. 
| Where are you staying ?” 
“At the cabin yonder. Behind 
| pines. Thomas Van Cleve’s.” 


Somebody must go, of course. 


the 











1nd tn 
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doctor had stepped before her to 
bend aside the bushes. He stopped short, 
and stood motionless a moment, his back 
to her. When he turned there was an 
alteration in his face which she could not 
define. The actor was gone; the real 
man looked out for an instant from be 
hind the curtain. 

‘Young Van Cleve lives in that cabin?” 

‘Yes, with his wife and ehild.” 

*A child? Isita DOY 

‘Yes, the dearest little fellow. Whi 
do you ask ?” 

A smile, or it might have been a nerv 
ous contortion, flickered over the fat, 
amiable face. His tones became ¢ xceed 
ingly soft and lazy. 

‘It is with Van Cleve I had business 
to settle. Ihave been looking for him a 
long time.” 

‘Then you will come to the house 
with me?” 

She would have passed on, but stopped, 
troubled and frightened, she knew not 
why. The man had not heard her; he 
stood slowly stroking his heavy chin, de 
liberating. Certainly there was nothing 
dramatic in the stout figure in its long lin 
en coat, low hat, and boots sunk in the 
mud—there was not a trace of emotion 
on the flabby, apathetic features, yet Lucy 
cowered as though she had been brought 


face to face with a naked soul in the crisis 


time,” he repeated, talking to himself. 
‘But there is Otoga. They need me in 
Otoga.”’ 

There was nota sound. Not the fall of 
a leaf. Even the incessant sough of the 
wind through the gorges was still. The 
world seemed to keep silence. The time 
comes to every man when the devil of his 
life-long appetites and passions rises to 
face the God that is in him for a final 
struggle. 

He looked up at the cabin; it was but a 
step. He had been following Van Cleve 
for years. He drew his breath quickly 


onee, thrust the bushes aside, and began | 


to climb the rock. 

The sun suddenly flashed out; a bird 
fluttered up from the thicket, and perched 
on a bough close beside him, sending out 
» clear trill of song. He stopped short. 
a quick, pleased heat coming to his face. 

Pretty little thing, hey? It knows 
? It’s watching me.” 
He waited a moment until the song 


me, d'ye see 


| ceased, and then nervously 


i 


s 
‘I have been looking for him a long | 





adju 
hat. 

‘*T ll go to those poor devils in 0; 
reckon that’s the right thing to di 
turning, he hastily mounted his }; 

Lucy felt that he was going to } 
and he seemed like an old frie; 


| ran across the road and put her | 


on the horse’s neck. 

‘* Good by,” she said. 

‘* Good by, Miss (¢ 0yt.”” 

‘T will never see you again! ( 
you!” 

‘Me2” He looked at her. bew 
‘*God? Oh yes. Well, perhaps so 
rode down the road, and the stout 
and flapping linen coat disappeared 


f , 
fog. 


Four days passed. Dumfort, who 
peared to be a man of leisure, lo 
about the cabin, helping with the wor 
and oceasionally bringing news f1 0) 
ga, gathered from some straggler wl 
flying from the fever. He came 
morning and beckoned Van Cleve out 

‘‘There’s one of them poor wret 
fallen by the way-side. He's got 
plague. It’s my belief there's not 


| hour’s life in him.” 


‘“*Tll come.” Van Cleve hastily ¢ 
ered some simple remedies; he had 
heroism enough to leave his family 
sacrifice his life for his neighbors, | 
was a kindly fellow, and could not 
back from any dying creature creeping to 
his door. The two men went down 
mountain together. 

‘*T wanted,” said Dumfort, ‘*to pul 
under a rock. But he said, ‘ No, let 
die out-of-doors.’ 

‘“That was a queer notion.” 

‘“Yes.” Dumfort glanced askance at 
his companion. ‘* He’s ben down doctorin 
in Otoga. Went there voluntarily. | 
hearn of him two days ago.” After an 
embarrassed pause, he added, ‘‘ He wants 
to see you, Thomas. You, personally 

‘“Me? Whois he?” (halting). 

Dumfort lowered his voice to a quick 
whisper. ‘‘It’s the man that’s ben fol 
lerin’ you an’ your’n, Thomas.” 

Van Cleve uttered an oath, but it choked 
on his lips. ‘‘An’ he’s dying? What 
does he want of me ?”’ 

‘*God knows, I don't.” The men stood 
silent. ‘‘He’s been doctorin’ them pore 


| souls in Otoga,” ventured Dumfort, pr 


sently. 
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Van Cleve did not move. 
erk, he started down-hill. 


Then, 


“TH 


iim. Bring them other medicines, 


when he reached the dying 
it it was too late for medicin 
d beside him and lifted hi 


man he 
es. He 


) head, 


tioning Dumfort to stand back out of 


What passed between them no 

| ever knew. 

As the sun was setting that d 
came tothe cabin. He was } 

card, but he tried to speak chee 


one but 


ay Van 
ale and 
rfully. 


it was a poor fellow, Dorcas, down 


woods as died of the fever. 

in’ T have buried him. But 
in’ Miss Coyt to come to the 

a seem kinder, somehow.” He 


Edits € 


_ ENTY-FIVE years ago, at the t: 


+ 


centleman whose father had fal 


Dum 
I'd like 
» crave. 
carried 


ible of a 
len ina 


el, the conversation fell upon duelling, and 


t had proceeded for some time 
irked, emphatically, that there we 
ns when it was a@ man’s solemn 
rhe personal reference was tot 
t to permit further insistence at tl 
it duelling was eriminal folly, and 


ject of conversation was changed. 


B 


rhe host, however, had only reiter 
iar view of General Hamilton. 


the host 
‘re oeca- 
duty to 
» signifi- 
iat table 
the sub- 


ated the 


His plea 


s, that in the state of publie opinion at the 
hen Burr challenged him, to refuse to 


t under circumstances which by tl 
‘honor’ anthorized a challenge, w: 
pta brand of cowardice and of a wan 


ie “code 
is to ac- 


t of gen- 


nanly feeling, which would banish him to 
oral and social Coventry, and throw a clond 


discredit upon his family. So H 


ne of the bravest men and one of the 


amilton, 
sacutest 


telleets of his time, permitted a worthless 


ww to murder him. Yet there is 1 

he stated accurately the genera 
he social circle in which he lived. 
is probably not a conspicuous me 


10 doubt 
1 feeling 


There 


mber of 


t society who was of military antecedents 


would not have challenged any 1 
d said of him what Hamilton had 


nan who 
said of 


irr. Hamilton disdained explanation or re- 
cantation, and the result was accepted as tra- 


gical, but in a certain sense inevitable 


Yet that result aroused public sent 


iment to 


the atrocity of this barbarous survival of the 
rl 


rdeal of private battle. That on 


justly renowned of public men, « 


passed ability, should be shot to deat 


» of the 
of unsur- 


h like a 


ad dog, because he had expressed the gener- 


| feeling about an unprincipled schemer, was 


} 
i 


exasperating public misfortune. 


But that 


the baby in his arms, and when they 


reached the place—it was a pateh of sun 
ny sward, where the birds sang overhead 

he said: ‘‘ Humpty, I wish you'd kneel 
down on the grave an’ say your little 
prayer. I think he'd know, an’ ‘d feel 
better of it; an’—there’s another reason.” 

The next week Miss Coyt received a 
letter from home, which, with very red 
cheeks, she told Doreas would compel her 
immediate return home. Mr. Pettit, of 
whom she had told her, had received a 
call, and had asked her to be his wife, and 
this would put an end to her experiment 
of teaching in the South. In a day or 
two Dumfort drove her back to Abingdon, 
and the little family in the cabin returned 
to their usual quiet routine of life 


uy Chair. 


he should have been murdered in deference to 
a practice which was approved in the best so- 
ciety, yet which placed every other valuable 
life at the merey of any wily vagabond, was a 
publie peril. From that day to this there has 
been no duel which could be said to have com 
manded public sympathy or approval. From 
the bright June morning, eighty ye: ago, 
when Hamilton fell at Weehawken, to the June 
of this year, when two foolish men shot at each 
other in Virginia, there has been a ady and 
complete change of publie opinion, and 
performance of this year was received with 
most universal contempt, and wit] 
censure of a dilatory police. 

The most celebrated duel in 
since that of Hamilton and Burr was the en 
eounter between Commodores Decatur and 
Barron, in 1820, near Washington, in which 
Decatur, like Hamilton, was mortally wound- 
ed, and likewise lived but a few hours. The 
quarrel was one of professional,as Burr's of 
political, jealousy. But as the only conceiva- 
ble advantage of the Hamilton duel lay in its 
aronsing the public mind to the barbarity of 
duelling, the only gain from the Decatur duel 
was that it confirmed this conviction. In both 
instances there was an unspeakable shock to 
the country and infinite domestie anguish. 
Nothing else was achieved. Neither general 
manners nor morals were improved, nor was 
the fame of either combatant heightened, nor 
public confidence in the men or admiration of 
their public services increased. In both cases 
it was a calamity alleviated solely by the reso- 
Intion which it awakened that such calamities 
should not oceur again. 

Such a resolution, indeed, could not at 
prevail, and eighteen years after Decatut 
killed, Jonathan Cilley, of Maine, was kill 
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a duel at Washington by William J. Graves, | promenade around the garden, * Wh 
of Kenuteky. This event occurred forty-five | you say if a gentleman asked to smo 


years ago, but the outery with which it was | walked with you?” replied, “It is not 
lapsing into rhyme as he dé Naturally that youth did not 


el custom which led excellent | light even a cigarette. Emilia had » 
tal field, 


received even at that time—one of the news- | able, forno gentleman would propose 
; ] 
l 


question so dexterously that, althouy 
ane buke was stinging, he could not even » 
, be offended. His question was mere 
tical disappearance of Mr. Graves | of saying, * I am about to smoke, 
life, showed how deep and strong | have you to say?” That he asked 
iblic condemnation, and how rad- | tion was evidence of a lingering pe 
general view of the duel was | inherited from an ancestry of gentle: 
it was not seemly to putt tobae Os! 
the burning height of the politieal | a lady with whom he was walking. 
il animosity of 1856, when Brooks Apollodorus was silent for a mony 
assaulted Charles Sumner, the challenge | reflecting whether this anecdote was to | 
of Brooks by some of’ Sumner’s friends met | garded as a general judgement of thi 
with little public sympathy. During the ex-; that a gentleman will never smoke i 
citement the Ea Chair met the late Count | sence of a lady. But the Rasy Chair 
i | \ a constant and devoted | upon his meditation with a question, 
‘ry but an old-world man, | had a son, should you wish to meet 

tary social prejudices of | ing as he accompanied a lady upor 

‘he Count was furious that | enue? or, were you the father of ad 

low had not been avenged. | should you wish to see her cavalier 

* he exclaimed. “Is there | as he walked by her side? Upon y 
no honor left in your country?” And, as if | theory of what is gentlemanly and cou 
he would burst with indignant impatience, he 


and respectful and becoming in the ma 

shook both his fists in the air, and thundered | of a man toward a woman, should you 

out, “Good God! will not somebody challenge | the spectacle with satisfaction ?” 

any body ?” “Well,” replied Apollodorus, “isn’t tl 
No, that time is passed. The elderly elub | ther a high-flying view? When <¢ 

dude may lament the decay of the good old | smoke—” 


code of honor—a word of which he has a very 


“ But you are not answering,” inter 
ludicrous conception—as Major Pendennis, | the Easy Chair. ‘Of two youths walking 
when he pulled off his wig, and took out his | your daughter, one of whom was smok 
false teeth, and removed the padded calves of | cigarette, or a cigar,or a pipe, as he a 
his legs, used to hope that the world was not | her, and the other was not smoking, \ 
sinking into shams in its old age. Quarrelling | would seem to you the more gentlemai 
editors m Win @&@ morning’s notoriety by * The latter,” said Apollodorus, prompt 
stealing to the field, furnishing a paragraph | frankly. 

for the reporters, and running away from the “It appears, then,” returned the Easy 
police. But they gain only the unsavory no- | assuming the Socratic manner, “ that th 


toriety of the man in a eurled wig and flower- | circumstances under which a gentleman wi 
ed waistcoat and huge flapped coat of the last | not smoke in the presence of a lady. But 
century who used to parade Broadway. The | answer your question directly, it is not pos- 
costume was merely an advertisement, and of | sible to prescribe an exact code, although cer 
very contemptible wares. The man who fights | tain conditions may be definitely stated. 
a duel to-day excites but one comment. Should | instance, a gentleman will not smoke 
he escape, he is ridiculous. Should he fall, | walking with a lady in the street. H 
the common opinion of enlightened mankind | not smoke while paying her an evening 
writes upen his head-stone, “He died as the | in her drawing-room. He will not smo! 
fool dieth.” | while driving with her in the Park.” 
nm -y 3 It is significant of a radical change in ma 

APOLLODORUS came in the other morning and | ners that such rules can be laid down, becaus: 
announced to the Easy Chair that it had been | formerly the question could not have aris 
made by common consent arbiter of a dispute | The grandfather of Apollodorus, who was tl 
in a circle of young men. “The question,” | flower of courtesy, could no more have smok 
said he, “is not a new one in itself, but it | with a lady with whom he was walk 
constantly recurs, for it is the inquiry under | driving than he could have attended her w 
what conditions a gentleman may smoke in | out a coatorcollar. Yet manners change, a 
the presence of ladies.” the grandfather must not insist that those ot 

Phe Easy Chair replied that it conld not an- | his time were best because they were those ot 
swer more pertinently than in the words of | his time. It is but a little while since that 
the famous Princess Emilia, who, upon being | gentleman who appeared at a party witho 
asked by a youth who was attending her in a | gloves would have been a “ queer” figure. 
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would be re 
is unfamiliar with good usage. 
s not argue a decline of courtesy that 
lisonian compliment and the ineffable 
rover a lady’s hand and respectful kiss 
he finger-tips have vielded to a simpler 
the 


; t 


vas not really more respecte d than the 


s stately manner. The woman of 


“the waltz. However the word gen 


may be defined, it will 
| that the quality which it de 
thetic regard for the feelings of 
rhe man- 
f course, may be counterfeited and put to 

s. Tosay that Lovelace has a gentle 


he is a gentle 


not be ques 
seribes is 
others 


manner which evinces it. 


manner is not to say that 
it only that he has eanght the trick of 
To eall him or Robert Macaire 
rurpin a gentyeman is to say only 


tleman. 
ird 
behaves asa gentleman behaves. But 
t a gentleman, unless that word de 

3 manners and nothing more. 
s is the key to the question of Apollo 
It is not easy to define a gentleman, 
s perfectly easy to see that in his plea- 
and in the little indifferent practices of 
gentleman will do nothing which 
sagreeable to others. He certainly will 
sume that a personal gratification or in 
ence must necessarily be pleasant to oth 


the 


rr will he make the selfish habits of oth 
plea for his own. 
ollodorus listened patiently, and then said 
that he understood the judgment to be 
i gentleman would smoke in the presence 
lies only when he knew that it was agree- 
to them, but that, as the infinite grace and 
irtesy of women often led them, as an act of 
f-denial, to persuade themselves that what 
ers wish to do ought not to annoy them, i 
is very difficult to know whether the prac 


vas or was not offensive to any particular 


y, and therefore—therefore 
The youth seemed to be unable to draw the 


lusion. 


“Therefore,” said the mentor, “it is well te 
member the old rule in whist.” 

“Which is—?” asked Apollodorus. 

“When in doubt, trump the trick.” 

“But what is the special application of that 
le to this ease ?” 

“Precisely this, that the donbting smoke 
should follow the Punch to those 
about to marry.” 

“Which is—?” asked Apollodorus. 

“Don’t.” 


advice of 


Tue frontispiece to this number of the Mag 
, as the reader will have observed, is a 
beautiful reduction by Robert Hoskin of one 
of Gustave Doré’s illustrations of Poe’s “ Ra- 
ven,” the legend of which is the line, ‘The 
night’s Plutonian shore.” The poem, with the 
omplete series of illustrations by Doré, will 


a7ine 
aZilie 


de one of the most striking and interesting of 
the Harpers’ publications for the autumn. At 
Vot. LXVII.—No. 400—40 


> 


of 1883 two medals o1 


the Paris Sak 
awarded for engraving on wood, and both were 
of the | M. Charles Baude, of Paris, 
the of Washin 

Irv h was published in the 
ber of this Magazine 
is received by 


Harper engraving 


ny portrait 
ry whi ni 
received Ole 1e med 
Robert 


Poe 


ipted 


Hoskin 


is a writer whose 


Orn. 
poems are curiousiy ad 
liar skill of Doré, and t} 


to the peculiar skill 
and sympathetic touch of Hoskin has exqui 


ie delicate 


sitely reproduced in our engraving the chara 
ter of the original. 

rhe poem itself is one of 
and popular in American literature 


the most famili: 


nearly forty years since it was first published, 
soon after Poe’s removal to New Yerk in 1844, 
and Willis hailed it as the most effective singh 
shed in 


unsur 


example of fugitive poetry ever publ 

this country, and for certain qu ilities 
Phe 

proved the sincerity of his opinion by en 


Virror 


passed in English poetry. generous critic 
gaging Poe as assistant editor of the 
That name recalls the literary sit 
New York at that time. The 
sinall quarto published weekly 1 
editorship for many years of Willi 
P. Morris, with Theodore 
later James Parton and other fami 
It was a publi- 
typogi i 


as certifying its adaptation to 


whom ; 
har writers, 


were editorially associated. 
phic al 
the 


Sat 


eation which, with a certain 


elegance 
most refined social circles, offered every 
urday a light repast, unvexed by heavy dishes 
of political or any other grave discuss 
graced with the sweet tritle and whipped syl 
The most im 

” was Wil 


hw x, if 


on, but 


labub of evanescent literature 
portant contribution to the Mi 
lis’s “ Pencillings by the Way,” 
we remember correctly, was publi 
as letters in the Mirror. 

The “ Pencillings” are memorable 
of the records of travel which deal with auda 
liy 


as the first 
cious freedom with private life, revealing what 
ot meant to be seen, and reporting what 
ant to be heard. They « 

} 


brilliant and graphic sketches of the 


was l 


Was no me ontain 
more 

famous English men and women of day, 

and their freedom was so astounding to the 

English taste that for a long time aft 

ted of con 


any American who could be suspec 


nection with the press was received in English 
with great Thackeray more 
than once brought the burning-glass of 
ire to bear upon Willis, but when he 
New York he met Willis at 
house of a common friend, and found him, ¢ 


society reserve. 


his sat 
breakfast 


he frankly said, exceedingly agreeable. 
yet,” said Thackeray, with his twinklin 


“how could he have been so bump 


lish eye, 
tious ?” 

Willis was already 
literary mannerism of his later time when 1] 
joined the literary cirele in of New 
York. He its illiant 
and erratic figure, atfectations being 


forecasting the extreme 
Oe 


the city 
was very most bi 


soon 


even his 
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nhance the impression that he THE little occasional sermo; 

rhe immediate and universal popular- | Easy Chair has preached upon ali 
ie “* Raven” is without parallel in our | has had reason to know have not ly 
in the case of Bret | fruitless. It is curious, indeed, ¢ 

” Tt was instantly |} the amazement of a benevolent per 

lewspapers, and its long | disposed to regard organized « harit 

, Which seemed to some critics | of inhuman effort “to freeze the « 
something of the musie of | rent of the soul,” when he disecoye: 


‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” | has been the mere dupe of the 

peated in all school declamations. | whom he has pitied and _ reliey« 
omenclature of al his | violence of his disillusion and react 
great danger of contemptuous ines 

‘ all suffering, and of a flinty resolut 

ious melody of the | to believe in poverty again. Charl 

reverberated, | specious plea serves often to justif 

sw poet, and anoth- | selves the blind giving of indol 

glory, of American letters. But when they are undeceived thx 


cable talent and acuteness, the | even his ingenious sophistry, and 


al i 
of phrase, and the alluring rhythm of | with an indignation which would by 


Poe’s verse are obvious to the most | ly amusin 


he singular skil rhe discussion, within the last fe 
ie whole subject of charity, and es 


to that demure humorist 


private alms-giving, has led to t 
traordinary revelations of the 

mendicant imposture, The Char 
tion Society which was recently 
New York is a necessary moveme! 
stand the great organization of 


] 
( 


is much more ap- | beggary. Its purpose,in a sing 
indicate the place | enable alms-givers to give without 
1 literary Pan- | pauperism and crime. No charita 
can contend single-handed with 
iting he must have been to an onspiracy of frandulent be 


Doré, as he ] 
nd in general, i viden au with it wisely without co-operat 


proved to be to the | any single association i a 


rficially familiar wit} similar associations. One of 
ymen. Turn “Ula , was earliest disclosed was that 
different church relief societies 
hundreds of the same persons at th 
They are unconsciously united in 
scores of families in idleness and 
and of course fitting the children to 


criminals. The Charity Organization S 


the parents and to become either )e 


is a central exchange or clearing-houss 
he single relief associations of every d 
the elaborate skill, the my >| nation and kind. It ascertains to wl 
unique melody, indeed all the lief is given by each and how worthily, 
marks of Poe, and it is like a transla- | course it saves each of them from dup] 
vthm of one of Doré’s most char- | relief. It inquires into all eases inti 
vorks. it by private givers, and reports to them 
horoughly the t appreciates and | the actual situation. 
poet i lent from his illustra- The worthy reader of these words th¢ 
tions of the ** Raven,” and it is easy to imagine | Chair will assume to be, what is to 1 


! hh oet would have seen | sumed of every reader of this Magazine, 
lurid fancies bodied forth by the | telligent, sagacious, benevolent person, wl 
magic of the artist. Poe is unique | large heart overflows with sympathy fo1 

r poets, whatever rank the reader may | fering and sorrow, and whose purse is gene! 

He had no forerunner, and his | ous according to its size. Such a reader 1 

rs ay t obvious and faint | infrequently receives a letter brought b 

resembles | meek woman, who remarks that her husba 
us to be | the writer, is disabled by rheumatism or }: 
iir of Shelley’s | some mortal malady, and is obliged to send het 


is character- | as a messenger. There is no food in the hous 


or 


ie produces that | The landlord has given grace only until 1 
morrow. The writer will be at work again next 
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Phe children are very hun- | the | 
ise is exceedingly pressing and des- | eds 


[he writer has no claim to urge ex 
t of common humanity, and is await 
peful and prayerful expectation the 
the wife, who has conse to un 


the thankless office of 1 


and humane reader i 


, not perse 
The statement 
s often imposture in such things, no 
+ ] 1] 


] { 
leTe IS aiso undenlavie sullering 


in is pale and pathetic. Starving 
re @ spectac le too pitiful. There is 
of deception, of course, but to insist | watchful 
hen you do not know is mean and | positive ly 


It is wrong not to take the humane position 


[he poor ye have always with you. Mr. Adams als 
ver doeth it unto the least of these— | like Mr. Phill ps for 
y good woman, I can’t go with you. | amid the 

take the story as it is told, and you | time and 

take this money. achieving 


he subsidizes a knave. The ter is a] sation was, 


to which the worthy reader has walked | euliar funct 
ne we rld rhe hi 


l 
is the willing or unwilling confederate | even al he oldest and 


the best intention in t chest ication, yet our college 
per—often the latter—and the gains | the most admit yeq 
e day depend entirely upon the number | wedded to ancient preceden 
ke the wortlhiy reader whom the trap of study includes much th 
to take. A very ¢ nnfortable liv- | if not most of those 
3 made in this way by many a shrewd | that i hief emphasis 
ho caleulates accurately the situation lich are but supertic 
the worthy reader will find himself, 
e mental process which he will undergo 
conclusion which he will reach. It is | changed. 
isiness Which is pursued with diligence | of three 
It is a prosperous knavery chiefly | youth of th 
by persons like the worthy reader, | chief st 
ecide to give to the letter the benefit of | and the 4 
nane doubt. |} which hi 
is one of the cases for which the | al 
Organization Society provides. If, | studies of 
of giving the bearer of the letter five | the stu 
s, the receiver will send it with his card | nant 
the society, the facts will be ascertained and 
rted to him. Such a society is a min family 
only of civilization and humanity, but of | men, he dec 
honest good order of society. It baffles an lem, and 
ense conspiracy of fraud, and enables alms- 
ant instead of re- 
idleness, fostering ras« ility, a d rob- upon coll 
leserving. | cise. He 


} 
~——— — clast wh 


ge Commencement season excites jealousy. 
» attention every year, and the rea- | “classic” runes. He 
doubtless is that the college comes con- opinion wou ad “the moder 
more and more into sympathy with | sire that German 
rh convictions, and places itself more in pl iwe of Gree 
my with modern methods. This year} admission to 
ral attention was concentrated upon the | preference ; 
ird Commencement for two reasons: one | prohil 
e omission to confer the Doctorate of | be required 
vs upon Governor Butler, which was a tem- | in Hebrew, 
iry excitement, and the other was the ad- | as he may 


ess of Charles Francis Adams, Jun., before | can stur 
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ystem 
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strongest crite 
is that it me 
cision clearnes 
is the essential condit 
knowledge. 
This want of accuracy 
trated in the vague and vis 
sion of the most familiar facts 
school-children, as striking sl 
the Princeton Re 
Hall of the 


mplished living stude 
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, one 


two hundred or two hundred a 


Joston, twenty 
d from the 


three pt r ¢ ent. did not kno Vat hi ( 


children in 
not know the right han 
ty-five per cent. had never obserys 
The Quiney method, the in 

Pedagogical Sox ety of Bex 

h Professor Hall and others |] 
lated in this country, and the Phi Bet 
of Mr. Phillips and of Mr. Adams, s] 
is from the college that the progr 


ment proceeds, and that it is e 
hods 


who purge and advance the met 


tion. Phat such addresses are nu 
at Commencement is the 
fact that the 


to actual life, the more th 


one of 
closer the relation of 
oroug 

will be its scholastic training, 
the respect and confidence in 


held. 
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ions of a historian, 
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} are 
History of the Civil 
| 


tis exertions to col 


ioroughness 


necessary to throw 


o afford cleat 
Wial passages 1 
author is also 


ments, temperate 


sure, and earnest 
h both 
the eat contliet a he ae 


Hloweve! his recital 1 » Critie 


Tors 


inl 
ised 
in special in 


conceded 


to 
his work as 


ally recog 


tensive Work 


edition, and comprises the fifth and 


umes of the French edition, without 
ment 


,and it has been carefully trans 


edited by Colonel John P. Nicholsoy ,0 


delphia, 
sparit 
ed, errors 
the author had fallen, or explanaton 


and only where they a1 


correction of 


re 
Ih easual 
sages that were liable to misconstru 
period covered by the volume is t] 
yeal the rebellion, 1863 
prise d operations and battles that 


tined to exert a decisive 


a year W 


influence oy 
sults of the war. 
year the principal theatre of the w 
Kast was on the Rapidan, where in 
( unpal 
if the Potomae under General Hooke: 


exper 


the 


ations of the North and so great 
hope s of the South. 


Vicksburg and the attempt to open 


sissippi had been made in the West, and it 


on closed with the disaster to t] 
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In the earlier portion 
il 
At 
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ie 
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cellorsville, which so greatly disappointed 
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ce to vio OF the many popular compend 
out the | to assist the intelligent general 1 
niirm fair knowledge of the history of I} 
ature, one of the most e 
serviceable is Mr. Henry Ji A 
of Enqlish Literature. Its surve 
more than five hundred years t] 
from the advent of Chaucey 
ind its résumé of the auth: 
most influential in developin 
power of the English langua 
ing form and character to E 
‘ing this long in 
names that are really represet 
sarily, where so many 
Within restricted 
ondary magnitude, who ma 
some classes of readers, : 
are passed over with sli 
nany more, whose produc 
the bri l 
re and there 
ven of an inferior grade, is a 
“atte ntion disproportionate 
ause he specially marks s yn 
feature in the progress 
As a rule, however, the attentio1 
trated on those who by their emine: 
branch, or by the intluence which t 
exerted, constitute the real “landn 
English literature ; and of nearly all 


and tasteful biographical sketel 


with « opious summaries 


eraceful st 
with his subject. 
ly reflect the settled 0} inion of 
ars and critics, whether they 

; trinsic and relative merits of 

cruel and malevolent—i im- | periods. 
sentiment of hero worship to 
‘a sovereign, as we As its title indicates, Mr. Bayard 

man’s TTistory of English Prose Fiction* tr 


one branch only of a single department 


l-favored countenance. broad field of English literature wl 
in the Due de Broglie’s | considered in the volume just 
the record of the hu- | naturally his closer and more exclusiy 
ted on at least one of of this comparatively small division of the 


creater 


e conspiracy against Ma- | ject affords him an opportunity for 
achery of France was | pansion and elaboration, and enables hit 
iter though less cow- | give greater prominence to details tha 
It is a still greater sat- | possible under Mr. Nicoll’s extended p 

with him upon the heroic | fining himself to prose fiction, Mr. T 


auntless Maria Theresa when in | traces it from its germ in the early 


mies, and to trace the sweet | and romances which had their origin 
ues that irradiated her queenly | tion, and in the practices and institutions 
e memoirs are still further in- | chivalry, through all its stages of devel 
he pol analogies which the | ment, severally, under the influence of the s 
» events of the eight- | See : 
: ’ 3 Landmarks of English Literature. By Henry 
ose which in our time have | yycorr. 12mo, pp. 460. New York: D. Appleton a 
lishment of the Ger- | Co ; re , : 
“aes . 4 4 History of English Prose Fiction. From Sir T 
cost of the humiliation of | 4, Agalory to George Eli he Riven TUCK 
MAN. 12mo, pp. 331. : G. P. Putnam's Sons 
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vaGreen floods 


ernor, James B. | the burn 


r, Sandford Kirk perforn 


mce, 
the Si June 26. 
railroad ace dent 
road in Montana 
July 3.—Steamer Dapl 
¢ launched, on the ¢ 
timated loss of lives, ¢ 
July 5.—At Huntsvi 
ed by the expl mn of a saw 
July 11. ( itive floods in 
ada, drowning many persons 
Representatives | away much property.—Twelve 


nendment to the | at Tripoli by the accidental 


de woman suffrage. | bomb. 
fticers of New Hamp- July 15.—Many li 
Legislature June 20: | Szent-Miklos, Hungary. 
hompson, of Concord; 
_of Concord: OBITUARY. 
of Con- June 20.—At Durbar, Right Rev. Jol 
L. iam Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal, in ] 
entieth year.—In Philadelphia, Archbis 
22, appointed Cap- | Wood, aged seventy years.—In Washingt 
trict of Columbia, | D. C., General Charles Ewing. 
Richard Gibbs, of New July 1.—In Washington, D.C., Rear-Adi 
» Bolivia Benjamin F. Sands, aged seventy-two ye 
“internal revenue di ets in July 2.—In Dublin, Rev. Father T] 
was reduced b Presi- | Burke, aged fifty-three years. 
126 to 82. July 4.—At Cockeysville, Maryland, Bis 
tax law was declared consti- | William Pinkney, aged seventy-three year 
preme Court of Ohio, June 26. | At St. Martin’s, Ohio, Archbishop John Bapt 
‘h Bill passed the Lower | Purcell, in his eighty-fourth year. 
June 25, and the Upper July 5.—In London, the Duke of Marlb 
2, Cardinal Jacobini, the Papal | ough, aged sixty-one years. 
tate, made a formal protest. July 15.—At Middleborough, Massachus 
tee of the House of Lords has de- | “General Tom Thumb” (Charles Hayw 
Irish Land Act a failure. Stratton), in his forty-sixth year. 
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